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Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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Artefacts is a recognized classic in contemporary furniture design 
ae comfortable blend of sleek line, soft detail and warm sophistication. 
nO c-} (4a 6 Bi ce)eeW 641014 her) AeA sR ee CE eR I ECE eee 

the collection combines low maintenance and high performance 
in both modular and conventional forms. Wall systems plus 
other living, dining and bedroom designs can be seen at an 
authorized Henredon dealer. For an Artefacts brochure, 
eS ce CRO Oro a hae Dept. A15, Morganton, INC 28655. 
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Discover beautiful custom fur- 
niture in a spacious atmosphere 
els Tertaemrom stale you create your 
own individual environment. Select 
from our vast collection of Formal and Coun- 
try Furnishings for living rooms, dining 
rooms, all your decorating needs. 

ORTO Beate carved by hand in the classic 
Olt eae mead stem eters leve Ret aTel signed Ne the wood- . 
carver, upholstered pieces are finished to your aa 
specifications with hand-tied coil springs and white goose down. © ; 

Complete Design Service , 
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For contemporary furniture, 
handmade and collectable, visit 
a McGuire showroom. 

For a color folder of new 
Palasan Collection, 

send $1.00 to McGuire, Dept. 
AD1-85, 151 Vermont Street, 
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“Hong Kong may never be seen 


from a more mega 


point of view.’ 
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Only one hotel rises from 
the very edge of the 
world’s most spectacular 
harbour. 

The Regent. 

Inside, shimmering glass 
from floor to ceiling 
presents an unforgettable 
panoramic outlook. 
Truly an impressive 
location for Hong Kong’s 
finest hotel. 
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Were also interested in computers. 


These are some of the many art exhibitions, musical events, and 
television specials that IBM has supported over the years. 
Which goes to show that a company known for state-of-the-art technology 
can also be interested in the state of the arts. 
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LETTERS: FROM READERS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


As a student of philosophy, I was in- 
trigued to read Alain Demachy’s re- 
marks in your September issue about 
the nature of artistic vision (“The Dy- 
namics of Purity’). The point that 
“innocence is the reward for experi- 
ence” seems to hold very true—real 
sophistication is stripped of banal 
embellishment and empty form. 
William J. Foster 
Morristown, New York 


It must be very unsettling to live ina 
house meant to blur the division be- 
tween reality and illusion. I write, of 
course, of the Marika Carniti Bollea 
design in your September issue. I am 
puzzled by the insistence, of those 
who would be avant-garde, on creat- 
ing such uninviting environments. 
Andrew Joseph Parker 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


I was delighted to be given the 
chance to glimpse the creative pro- 
cess in “Sardinian Dreamworld” 
(September 1984). It so seldom hap- 
pens that the kernel of inspiration for 
a project remains so strong a force in 
the finished work. Being able to im- 
mediately compare Alma-Tadema’s 
paintings to Bollea’s adaptations of 
them added a new dimension to my 
enjoyment of her finished design. 
Mary Beth Smithwick 
Taos, New Mexico 


It was indeed a treat to see the Johnny 
Carson Malibu beach house, so beau- 
tifully executed by Stephen Tomar 
and Stuart Lampert, in the October 
1984 issue. My compliments go to 
both the designers and Architectural 
Digest. However, what appears to be 
missing is the credit to J. Robert Scott 
and J. Robert Scott Textiles for the 
upholstery and fabrics in the living 
room, study and sitting room. 
Ellen Metzger 
]. Robert Scott & Associates, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California 
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I just received my September issue 


~ and thought you deserved a thank- 


you for showing us more of Mario 

Buatta’s work. It is always a delight to 

see his designs, and also to see tradi- 
tional interiors in your pages. 

Gerald Sowell 

Los Angeles, California 


I am hard pressed to imagine a more 
contradictory design than Laurence 
Booth’s in your September “Architec- 
ture’ feature. The curved interior 
walls make the house feel like an end- 
less hallway, and the angular tower 
seems to slash into the tranquillity 
of the surrounding greenery. It ap- 
pears to be a house built on discord 
rather than on harmony. 

Antoinette Rigaux 

Montreal, Quebec 


It was heartening to be reminded that 
an appreciation for the interaction of 
man and nature is a vital issue in 
much of modern architecture, and it 
was interesting to see the way Lau- 
rence Booth dealt with this concern in 
the design featured in your September 
issue. I was especially intrigued by 
his innovative use of space and colors 
to create subtle shifts in mood. 
Albert Jenkins 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


In leafing through my collection of 
past issues of Architectural Digest, 
which I have saved for many years, 
I came upon your article about 
Hvittrask, Eliel Saarinen’s studio/ 
home near Helsinki (January 1981). 
A short time ago I had read about this 
home in another magazine, but, as 
always, your presentation was both 
first and unsurpassed. Truly a mas- 
terful work, Hvittrask’s blending of 
Finnish folk architecture with Art 
Nouveau influences is a lesson in the 
enduring inspiration of a classic. 
Arthur Simons 
Seattle, Washington 
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Our stories—and our cover subtitle— 
say it each month: Architectural Digest 
is ‘The International Magazine of Fine 
Interior Design.” And with this issue, 
the first of its kind for us, we've become 
more international than ever. 

It's a constant challenge to keep up 
with our readers’ enthusiastically high 
expectations of us. But we're never satis- 
fied with the status quo. Everyone likes 
surprises, and surprises within a rather 
classical framework have come to be our 
specialty. For instance, your letters have 
always told us how much you enjoy our 


An English Bower 

The earl and countess of Westmor- 
land have moved often—eleven 
times—and each time, they take ev- 
erything with them. “I get more and 
more adept at fitting things in,” says 
Lady Westmorland. “Once I’ve ar- 
ranged my writing table and my 
bathroom, I feel established.” The 
garden at their Gloucestershire 
manor house has evolved over the 
years through plan and happen- 
stance. Once, for example, the count- 
ess received a call that a garden wall 
had come down ina storm. She drove 
straight from London to Gloucester- 
shire to find, not a disaster, but an 
improvement, with new views sud- 
denly opened up. See page 52. 


The Collectors: 

The Danish Royal Family 

Queen Margrethe II of Denmark and 
Prince Henrik take an active and aca- 
demic interest in the eclectic collec- 
tions—of European decorative arts 
and personal and state possessions of 
the Danish royal 
Rosenborg, C Margrethe 
has many won t the 


family—housed at 
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DERRY MOORE 


DERRY MOORE 





of Westmorland 


The Countess 
of Westmorland 





Queen Margrethe II 
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Prince Henrik 


MARILYN SCHROEDER 





MARILYN SCHROEDER 


Wija Wawo-Runtu 


Tatie Wawo-Runtu 


~ 


forays to French chateaux, English man- 


~ors, Scandinavian farmhouses and the 


like. So for this special issue, we've as- 
sembled a group of stories that take us 
virtually all over the map. 

If our international outlook strikes a 
harmonious chord this month, we may 
make it an annual event in Architectural 
Digest. So do let us know what you think 
of our latest adventure. 


ie ae 


Editor-in-Chief 


various objects in the collections. One 
concerns the extensive assemblage of 
miniature portraits—which lacks a 
picture of Catherine of Braganza, the 
wife of England’s Charles II. When 
he heard of the omission, Charles, 
as a token of royal goodwill, sent a 
flattering miniature of his mistress, 
Barbara Villiers. See page 62. 


Time Escaped 
Buckminster Fuller, when asked, 
shortly before his death, which cabin 
of his “Spaceship Earth” was most 
civilized, answered without hesita- 
tion, “Bali.” Wija and Tatie Wawo- 
Runtu agree wholeheartedly. Their 
home—he designed the architecture, 
she the interiors—is ideally located 
on the cool east side of the island, 
with a reef-protected beach. “I knew 
immediately that this place would be 
the base of my life,” Wija Wawo- 
Runtu says. He explains that, true to 
Balinese building customs, “the two 
most important days were the first 
and the last.” An astrologer chose the 
auspicious day for groundbreaking, 
and the entire community celebrated 
the home’s completion. See page 70. 





continued on page 17 
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Showrooms in Chicago, Cleveland, DTG Se Ras vee ee New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Washington D.C. and Troy. 
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The Riches of Regensburg 

The von Thurn und Taxis family 
came to Regensburg in the eigh- 
teenth century to represent the Holy 
Roman Emperor at the Diet, a kind 
of imperial parliament. There they 
rented a Medieval monastery, soon 
persuaded the monks to leave, and 
made the monastery their home until 
the mid-nineteenth century, when 
they built the Palace of Regensburg 
around it. Running a home of that 
size requires a flair for dealing with 
people—a skill at which Johannes, 
Prince von Thurn und Taxis, and his 
wife, Princess Gloria, excel. Their cook 
was twenty-one when the prince 
“plucked him from a Gasthaus” and 
trained him personally. See page 84. 


Gardens: 

Exoticism Blooms 

Of all the gardens Prince Charles 
Antoine Fugger de Polignac has made 
at his Bavarian home, the one in- 
spired by Oriental landscape design 
is closest to his heart. An architect by 
training, he defined the space with a 
pavilion and a moon bridge, whose 
graceful curves set off the cherry or- 
chard and exotic flora. “There is a 
neighboring farmer who is very 
gifted with his hands,” the prince 
tells us. “He can construct exactly 
what I want. Whether the need is for 
a moon bridge or an Oriental pavil- 
ion is irrelevant to him.” See page 96. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
Gianfranco Ferré 

After receiving a degree in architec- 
ture from the University of Milan, 
| Gianfranco Ferré designed one 
house—then abandoned what he felt 
was the uncomfortable role of creat- 
ing other people’s environments, to 
apply himself to fashion. In 1976 he 
opened his own fashion house, and 
since then the polished, architectonic 
quality of his clothes has made him 
one of the important figures in the 
field. An industrial influence per- 
vades his Milanese apartment and 
studio, complemented by highly per- 
sonal objects. See page 108. 





continued from page 14. 
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A Capital Oasis 
When the old Hay-Adams Hotel in 
Washington, D.C. came on the mar- 
ket, the idea of acquiring it captivated 
financier David Murdock. The 
Murdocks’ favorite hotel abroad is 
the Connaught in London. “Why,” 
he said to his wife, Gabriele, 
“shouldn't we make the Hay-Adams 
an American version of the Con- 
naught?” Everything about the 
project intrigued him—the location 
of the building, its sense of history, 
and the possibility of establishing a 
hotel of exceptional quality in a city 
already blessed with many “grand” 
hotels. Gabriele Murdock deftly re- 
furbished the interiors. See page 114. 


A Certain Flair 
A noted restorer of paintings, Baron 
Alain de Condé recalls that his life as 
a collector of beautiful objects began 
the day he turned twelve. “I'd set off 
with all my pocket money to buy a 
bicycle,” he says, “when I caught 
sight of something in the window of 
an antiques shop—a small child in 
terra-cotta. It was smiling at me. I 
took it home, and it’s been smiling at 
me ever since.” He’s a great admirer of 
Japanese flower arranging, applies its 
principles extensively, and uses flow- 
ers to “furnish” both gardens and 
rooms—as in the French country 
house we show. See page 128. 


Movable Houses 
Gullik and Mari Kollandsrud—both 
architects and both concerned with 
preservation—tried “to combine old 
and new architecture” in designing 
their farm in Norway’s valley of 
Numedal. Through his preservation 
activities for the Norwegian govern- 
ment, Gullik Kollandsrud has _ be- 
come very knowledgeable about the 
history of his country’s valleys—es- 
pecially Numedal—and their charac- 
teristic building styles. Thus the farm 
is traditional, although only one of 
the five buildings had been part of 
Mr. Kollandsrud’s inherited prop- 
erty; the rest were brought in from 
other farms. See page 134.0 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO COLLECTION, VOL. III 


The rare and beautiful originals are all at The 
Art Institute of Chicago and are part of its textile 
collection. Warner has adapted them for use in 
today’s interiors, using contemporary materials 
so that even the most delicate of these ‘country 
fancies’ are scrubbable, strippable, pre-pasted 
and pre-trimmed. There are 26 different 
Wallcovering designs in up to 5 color choices plus 
Borders and 55 marvelous correlated Fabrics 
printed on a 50/50 blend of cotton and polyester. 


a 





Country Fancies is the warmest and most 
welcoming wallcovering collection you’ve ever 
seen. It is available now, through interior 
designers and decorating departments of fine 
stores. 


The Warner Company, 108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, 
IL 60606 
Showroom: 6-134 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
IL 60654 
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Shown here: Hallie and Elle border. Fabric is Joe. 


“All they beautifirl things 
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happening to walls‘are by 


| Warner | 


Wallcoverings and’Fabrics 
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MICHEL DUMEZ-ONOF 


0 EATON SQUARE DEALER IN FINE ART SINCE 1958 LA CATIFA, ESTEPONA 


LONDON S.W1. (MALAGA), SPAIN 
TEL: 493 0707 by appointment only TEL: (52) 801634 


An outstanding Henri II walnut ‘Table a I'Italienne 
The escutcheon on the left support bears the French Royal 
of the Fleurs de Lys,’ partially defaced; the escutcheon on the right support 
has the Medici Coat of Arms. Henri II of France married Catherine de Medici in 153 
French, early 16th century. Length 7ft lin. price delivered U.S. Port $85,000. 
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For those whose lives are music, there is Luxman. 
Uncompromising Luxman. Precise, elegant 
Luxman. The Luxman of legendary innovation 
and handcrafted quality; of sound 
| pure, rich and real. If you value such 
_ music, Luxman belongs inyourlife. =" a ro 
For the dealer nearest you, 


cail4800-257-4631. \ ( Of fA! LUXMAN 


HIGH FIDELITY SYSTEMS 


Luxman/Division of Awaine Electronics-of America, 19445 Gr Omercy Pl., Torrance, CA 905014 
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GUEST SPEAKER: JORIN UIPBIRE 





NOT ONLY DO fictional characters have 
to be supplied with faces, life his- 
tories, speech rhythms, and psy- 
chologies; they must have houses to 
live in: “By daylight, the bower of 
Oak’s new-found mistress, Bathsheba 
Everdene, presented itself as a hoary 
building, of the early stage of Classic 
Renaissance as regards its architec- 
ture, and of a proportion which told 
at a glance that, as is so frequently the 
case, it had once been the manorial 
hall upon a small estate. . . . Fluted pi- 
lasters, worked from the solid stone, 
decorated its front, and above the 
roof the chimneys were paneled or 
columnar, some coped gables with 
finials and like features still retaining 
traces of their Gothic extraction.” 
Hardy had been trained as an ar- 
chitect, and in Far From the Madding 
Crowd has no trouble embowering 
his heroine with a solidity subtly pro- 
portionate to her worth as a mate, 
and in agreeably animating her in- 
herited home’s interior: 
“Lively voices were heard 
this morning in the upper 
rooms, the main staircase 
to which was of hard oak, 
the balusters, heavy as 
bed-posts, being turned 
and molded in the quaint 
fashion of their century, 
the handrail as stout as a 
parapet-top, and the stairs 
themselves continually 
twisting round like a per- 
son trying to look over his 
shoulder.” Our story takes 
place, we are made cer- 
tainly to feel, in endur- 
ing settings that long pre- 
date and will long outlast 


these momentary actors; § 
Hardy’s most ardent evo- § 
cation is of the stone barn, @ 


four centuries old: ’ 
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Fictional Houses 





“Every novelist becomes, to a degree, an architect,” a builder 
of “castles in air,” writes John Updike. Bricks and mortar give way 
to more evanescent structural elements; imagination, memories and 
subtle states of a character’s mind create the foundations of fictional 
homes. BELOW: Known in the neighborhood as “the Poor House,” this 
building on Mr. Updike’s boyhood street in Shillington, Pennsylva- 
nia inspired the setting of his first novel, The Poorhouse Fair. 





ing before this abraded pile, the eye 
regarded its present usage, the mind 


~-dwelt upon its past history, with a sat- 


isfied sense of functional continuity 
throughout. ...The lanceolate win- 
dows, the time-eaten archstones and 
chamfers, the orientation of the axis, 
the misty chestnut work of the 
rafters, referred to no exploded forti- 
fying art or worn-out religious 
creed. ... Today the large side doors 
were thrown open toward the sun to 
admit a bountiful light to the imme- 
diate spot of the shearers’ operations, 
which was the wood threshing-floor 
in the centre, formed of thick oak, 
black with age and polished by the 
beating of flails for many genera- 
tions, till it had grown as slippery 
and as rich in hue as the state-room 
floors of an Elizabethan mansion.” 
History of a more hurried, bor- 
rowed sort shapes the home of Mrs. 
Manson Mingott, so daringly located 
(in the 1870s) above New York 
City’s Thirty-fourth street: 
“The house in itself was 
already an historic docu- 
ment, though not, of course, 
as venerable as certain 
other old family houses 
in University Place and 
lower Fifth Avenue. Those 
were of the purest 1830, 
with a grim harmony of 
cabbage-rose-garlanded car- 
pets, rosewood consoles, 
round-arched fireplaces 
with black marble mantels, 
and immense glazed book- 
cases of mahogany; where- 
as old Mrs. Mingott, who 
had built her house later, 
had bodily cast out the 
massive furniture of her 
prime, and mingled with 
the Mingott heirlooms 
the frivolous upholstery 


continued on page 28 








© 1984 Toyota Motor Sales, US.A., Inc 


Room. That was the idea 
behind the Camry. Legroom. 
Headroom. Family of five room. 
But along the way, something 
happened. Advanced technology 
made the Camry more than a 
roomy, comfortable sedan. It 
made it exciting, innovative; a 
whole new car was born. And the 
critics loved it. They loved its 
gripping front-wheel drive. They 
applauded its Electronic Fuel 
Injection and its sophisticated, 
electronically controlled 4-speed 


automatic overdrive transmission. 


They declared the Camry, every 
gorgeous inch of it, a star. The 
Camry’s space and weight saving 


design helps make it fuel efficient, 


too. With all that responsiveness, 
you can still expect9) City MPG, 
34 Highway MPC!* A perform- 
ance like that deserves reviews 
like this... 





CAR AND DRIVER 
“Toyota has fielded the most 
elaborate electronically con- 
trolled transmission to date”’ 
(And it’s roomy. With almost 39” 
of headroom, even a 6/4" bas- 
ketball player feels at home.) 


CONSUMER'S DIGEST 
“Toyota Camry has been elected 
by our readers to the Consum- 
ers Digest Hall of Fame, ‘for the 
consistent high quality of its 
entire model line, its high owner 
satisfaction and commitment to 
safer design.” (And it’s roomy. 
The Camry seats five with room 
to spare.) 


THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR 

“The Toyota Camry is a landmark 
vehicle ...the Camry is fun to 
drive and think of all the gasoline 


THE 1985 FAMILY CAMRY. 
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QUITE A ROOMY REPUTATION. 
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OH WHATA FEELING! 


you save to the volume of space 
inside the car. If Toyota were to 
get a letter grade, it would have 
to be an A’ (And it’s roomy. 
Camry's got 93 cubic feet of pas- 
senger space ... that’s real stretch- 
out room for a family of five.) 


MOTOR TREND 

"...even with an electric sunroof 
installed, the five-passenger 
Camry will accommodate six- 
footers in all locations.’ (See, we 
told you it was roomy!) 


*Remember: Compare these estimates to the “EPA Esti- 
mated MPG’ of other cars. You may get different mileage. 
depending on how fast you drive, weather conditions and 
trip length 


BUCKLE UP—ITS A GOOD FEELING! 
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GUEST SPEAKER: JOHN UPDIKE 





of the Second Empire.” 
Edith Wharton’s splen- 
did eye for décor was 
not blind to the potential 
oppression of the correct 
and the expected; Mrs. 
Mingott, though immobi- 
lized by obesity, is one of 
the few free spirits in The 
Age of Innocence. The nov- 
el’s hero, Newland Ar- 
cher, nearly swoons at the 
Countess Olenska’s uncon- 
ventional room appoint- 
ments, her “small slender 
tables of dark wood” and 
“a stretch of red damask”: 
“The atmosphere of the 
room was so different 
from any he had ever 
breathed that self-con- 
sciousness vanished in the 
sense of adventure.” His 
mind casts ahead to the 
house his prospective fa- 
ther-in-law has lined up 
for him: ”. . .the house was 
built in a ghastly greenish- 
yellow stone that the 
younger architects were 
beginning to employ as a 
protest against the brown- 
stone of which the uni- 
form hue coated New York 
like a cold chocolate sauce; 
but the plumbing was 
perfect... . The young man 
felt that his fate was sealed: 
for the rest of his life he 
would go up every even- 
ing between the cast-iron 
railings of that greenish- 
yellow doorstep, and pass 
through a Pompeian vesti- 
bule into a hall with a wain- 
scoting of varnished yellow wood.” 
Nor does his betrothed, the too- 
perfect May, promise rescue from the 
ordained environment; a cutiful 
daughter of privilege, she ha tb- 
mitted cheerfully to the purple 
and yellow tuftings of the Ws 
drawing-room, to its sham buhl tab! 


COURTESY JOHN UPDIKE 





Fictional Houses 
continued from page 24 





ABOVE: One of John Updike’s few former homes to find its way into 
his novels, this Pennsylvania stone farmhouse—“the firmest house in 
my fiction’’- -resurfaces in both The Centaur and Of the Farm. “1 can 
visualize every floorboard and bit of worn molding,” he writes, 
having lived in the 1812 farmhouse from age 13 to 18. “My mother 
lives there yet,” he adds. BELOw: The author, home for a visit in 1955. 





and gilt vitrines full of modern Saxe.” 

Innumerable other novels could 
be cited, though Hardy and Whar- 
ton are especially lavish, shrewd and 
tender, I think, in the building and 
furnishing of imaginary houses. A 
fiction can scarcely exist, however 
surreal and minimal, that does not in- 


volve some construction 
business; Samuel Beckett, 
the son of a quantity sur- 
veyor, provides rigorous 
dimensions for his shad- 
owy hells. Hardy’s Wessex 
architecture merges into 
English history, giving his 
settings a largeness of time 
as well as space; nostalgia 
animates Wharton’s speci- 
fication of the New York 
she remembered, but also 
a satiric impulse is at 
work, and a vivid claustro- 
phobia. Lolita was in- 
spired, Nabokov claimed, 
by the newspaper story of 
an ape who, “after months 
of coaxing by a scientist, 
produced the first draw- 
ing ever charcoaled by 
an animal: this sketch 
showed the bars of the 
poor creature’s cage.” Ar- 
chitecture confines and 
defines us. Our human 
world speaks to us, most 
massively, in its buildings, 
and a fiction writer cannot 
make his characters move 
until he has some imagi- 
native grasp of their envi- 
ronment. Nearly thirty 
years later I can still feel 
the thrill of power with 
which, in my first novel, 
The Poorhouse Fair, I set 
characters roaming the 
corridors of an immense 
imaginary mansion I had 
based upon an institu- 
tional building for the 
poor and homeless, which 
had stood at the end of the 
street where my family had lived 
in Pennsylvania, but that I had 
never once, as a child, dared enter. 
Now, as an author, I climbed even to 
the cupola, and chased a parakeet 
down long halls, “channels of wood 
and plaster” where a crossing made 
“four staring corners sharp as knives.” 


continued on page 30 
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10 mg “tar; 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Mar’ 84. he LD Nn } } 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. Regular and Menthol. 
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SAVE $215 
ON THE ULTIMATE IN 
EUROPEAN GOOSE DOWN BEDDING 


Treat yourself to a lifetime of 
sleep in soft beauty and natural warmth 
at mail order savings 
from 
The Comforter Connection. 

Be 


~ 
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t the Neiman-Marcus regular price of $555, the Karo-Step King Size 
comforter is worth every dollar you would pay for it. At The 
Comforter Connection’s mail order price of $340, you'd have to be an 
insomniac not to buy one. 





Simply put, the Karo-Step is without equal: the finest goose down comforter 
made anywhere in the world. It is the only comforter that comes to you with a 


lifetime guarantee. Chances are you'll pass it down from generation to 
generation (which makes it more of an investment than a purchase.) 


Its tufted elegance in Winter White (exclusive from the Comforter Connection) 
or Champagne €& Tan is matched only by its lightness, which seems more like a 
caress than a covering. And, whether your room temperature is 50° or 68°, 
your temperature is always just right. 


When you own a Karo-Step, you own faultless design, heirloom quality 
materials, and classic craftsmanship. The down is 100% pure white, taken only 
from mature northern geese. The unique honeycomb baffles prevent shifting and 
create pockets of warmth at your natural body temperature. The Egyptian 
Cambric cotton, woven with a 220 thread count, wears for a lifetime or more. 


Order from The Comforter Connection now, and you can have the Karo-Step 
King Size for $340 instead of $555, the Queen Size at $295 instead of $460, the 
Full Size at $265 instead of $375, or the Twin Size at $190 instead of $325. Just 
add $6.00 for shipping and handling to these once-in-a-lifetime savings, and a 
Karo-Step is yours....for a lifetime. 

We Deliver 7-10 Days After Receiving Your Order. 


< HOW TO ORDER 
<4 HOW TO ORDER 3 








BY PHONE: 


1-800-922-4450, In MA Call 1-617-329-3731, 
a ur American Express, Visa, or Mastercard. 
BY MAIL: Se: ddress, and check or credit card 
[ Hy info: of card, number, expiration date) to 
5 The ‘ Connection 
oe Depart: 3 x B01 
194 Wea ve 
BEL: Westwood, setts 02090 





JOHN UPDIKE 


Fictional Houses 
continued from page 28 


In my second novel, Rabbit, Run, an 
entire street—a steep street of row 
houses, “covered with composition 
shingling varying in color from 


*. bruise to dung’’—had to be con- 


structed to give my young couple 
housing, and then the fleeing hus- 
band had to be followed through the 
labyrinth of Brewer, based upon a 
city, Reading, where I had never in 
fact lived. Truly, the hollowing-out of 
these habitable burrows, assigning 
wall tint and texture, visualizing fan- 
light and doorbell, shag rug and win- 
dowsill, constitutes a primary 
adventure of the fiction-generating 
mind. (And the fiction-enjoying 
mind, too: With what delight, in my 
mystery-novel-consuming days, did I 
ponder the ominous diagram of the 
country home, the clue-bearing map 
of the murder-haunted village.) The 
firmest house in my fiction, proba- 
bly, is the little thick-walled sand- 
stone farmhouse of The Centaur’ and 
Of the Farm; I had lived in that house, 
and can visualize every floorboard 
and bit of worn molding. But many 
houses I have lived in have sheltered 
very little of my fiction, and the 
various domiciles of the Rabbit books 
are based upon scanty glimpses, in 
boyhood, of other people’s myster- 
iously enviable homes. 

Seeing the (unsuccessful) movie of 
Rabbit, Run, I was struck by how 
painstakingly the movie-makers had 
reconstructed the details of, say, Rab- 
bit’s apartment, setting forth for the 
camera many more furnishings, faith- 
ful as to sociology and period, than I 
had dreamed of. Yet these conscien- 
tiously assembled sets (including 
much footage actually shot in Read- 
ing) were relatively meaningless; 
they flickered past and could be ig- 
nored. They did not pass through, 
one observed detail at a time, the 
minds of characters, and become ob- 
jective correlatives for states of 
mind and of emotion. 

The substance of fictional architec- 
ture is not bricks and mortar but 


continued on page 34 | 
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| FREE! A Delightfully Beautiful Christmas Ornament for joining. 


The Christmas Ornament Collectors Club 


Founded to give you the opportunity to acquire 
in a convenient and affordable way, 
Christmas ornaments not readily available in stores. 
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Delightful peppermint fairy — hand-tailored 
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Delicately crafted with a 24kt gold finish. $5.00. 
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lead crystal. $8.75. 
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Ornament 


Fine porcelain from Villeroy & Boch featuring 
their popular “Naif Christmas Scene.” $7.75. 





JIrnaments above — typical of those you receive 
'S a member — are shown smaller than actual size. 





les no wonder that Christmas ornaments 
are a treasured part of your family’s Christ- 
mas tradition. Colorful and magical, they 
add warmth and wonderment to your 
Christmas tree each year. Memories of 
holidays past come alive as you and your 
family trim the tree with the ornaments 
you've collected over the years. 

Unfortunately, however, in this age of 
mass production, distinctive ornaments of 
high quality are becoming very hard to 
ind. 


A Beautiful Ornament 
Sent To You Each Month 


Now, through membership in The Christ- 
mas Ornament Collectors Club, you can 
build a collection of heirloom quality orna- 
ments; a collection which would be practi- 
cally impossible to assemble on your own. 
Indeed, many of the monthly selections are 
created exclusively for Club members. 

Each month, you will receive a splendid 
ornament. For you and your family, it will 
be as if Christmas arrives every month with 
each delivery. 

Each ornament will be painstakingly 
crafted from the finest materials. Many will 
be hand-decorated. Some will be crystal, 
some porcelain, others pewter and still 
others wood. Moreover, as a member you 
will have the opportunity to acquire at a 
very attractive price a handsome collector 
chest to store your ornaments. 


No Risk or Obligation 


If you are not delighted with any month’s 
ornament selection, you may simply return 
it within thirty days for a full refund. You 
may cancel your membership at any time. 


Modest Cost 


One of the nice things about collecting 
these ornaments is that besides being beau- 
tiful they don’t cost a lot. The Club’s regu- 
lar monthly ornament selections cost from 
$5 to $10 each. 


Now is the Best Time to Join — 
Enjoy the Christmas Spirit All Year! 


To become a member of The Christmas 
Ornament Collectors Club, send in your 
application today. There’s no membership 
fee and you need send no money now. Act 
today and enjoy the holiday spirit month 
after month, throughout the year! 
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shown This colorfully hand- 
actual painted wood soldier 
size. is yours free as a 


member — it’s our 
special welcoming 
gift for joining. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


The Christmas Ornament 
Collectors Club 


The Christmas Ornament 

Collectors Club 

14 Finance Drive Please return by 
Danbury, Conn. 06810 March 31, 1985. 


Please enroll me in The Christmas Ornament 
Collectors Club. Each month | will receive a 
different ornament, crafted from the finest 
materials. | need send no money now. | will 
pay for each new ornament as billed on a 
monthly basis. The ornaments will cost from 
$5 to $10. Any ornament | am not satisfied 
with may be returned within thirty days for 
replacement or refund and this membership 
can be canceled by either party at any time. 
Upon acceptance as a new member, | will 
receive a hand-painted wood soldier orna- 
ment as a free gift. 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 


City 





State/Zip 


Check here if you want each ornament 
charged to your: OVISA MasterCard 








Credit Card No. Exp. Date 
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Allow 8 to 12 weeks after payment for initial shipment. 
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Actually, it’s a sensitive system consisting of many elements 
that must work together perfectly. The way they do in a Spring 
Crest drapery. 


The Spring Crest Difference. 
Concealed in the top hem is a narrow, 
spring steel pleater that shapes fabrics 
- into elegant pleats. Keeping the entire 
drapery perfectly proportioned with- 
out bunching or gathering. Showing off 
your favorite fabrics to full advantage. 


Nothing like it anywhere else. These fine draperies are 
available exclusively at your locally owned Spring Crest _ 
Drapery Center. Visit us soon for a storeful of decorating ideas. 





a that na at a difference. 
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continued from page 30 


evanescent consciousness. Sometimes, 
therefore, a door opens into a hall- 
way impossibly, and the placement 
of our heating ducts and storage space 


_ borders on the irresponsible. I have 


great trouble, myself, in imagin- 
ing the floor plans of split-level 
homes, though I feel they are impor- 
tant sites of the American condition; 
I spent many words in Rabbit Is Rich 
in laying out the Murketts’ garrison 
colonial tract house, which in my 
hero’s mind housed such intense do- 


A house tells 
us more than a body, 
and its description is 
a foremost resource 
of fiction. 





mestic happiness. With a workman’s 
simple pride I remember the living- 


room ceiling that Rabbit covetously | 
observes—the “little sparkles, like | 


mica on a beach, in the overlapping 
arcs of the rough-plastered ceiling.” 
Writing American fiction forces us to 
think about our virtually unthink- 


able mass architecture, with its | 
murky manufactured substances (cel- 
lulose? polyurethane?) and the | 


hodgepodge styles decreed by forgot- 
ten developers. The ordinarily ersatz 


comes to border on the monstrous, as § 


with this California cottage in Na- 
thanael West’s The Day of the Locust: 
“The house was queer. It had an 


enormous and very crooked stone | 


chimney, little dormer windows with 
big hoods and a thatched roof that 
came down very low on both sides of 
the front door. This door was of gum- 
wood painted like fumed oak and it 
hung on enormous hinges. Although 
made by machine, the hinges had 
been carefully stamped to appear 
hand-forged. The same kind of care 
and skill had been used to make the 


— 


roof thatching, which was not really 
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“Give me a lever long enough and | will lift the earth’—Archimedes. 


JW A LEVER BEAUTIFUL ENOUGH TO LIFT A BATHROOM OUT OF MEDIOCRITY. 


Jorned here with malachite, available also with tiger eye, or an all metal finish, chrome or gold plate. All SHERLE 
sons will turn on the water with equal efficiency. The one that turns you on is a matter of personal taste. WAGNE 
60 East 57th Street, New York, New York 10022, 212-758-3300. R 
For Illustrated Catalogue Send$5 to Dept AD © 1985 Sherle Wagner Corp. 





When only the finest will do, it has to be FREDERICK 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS & DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES COOPER 


Available through interior designers and decorating departments of fine stores. 


Frederick Cooper * 2545 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago, IL 60647 





164 E. 56th St., N.Y.C. 10022 (212) PL 3-3931 


Dallas @ Houston 
Los Angeles @ Troy(Mich.) 


Fine French Furniture to the Trade 
Complete catalogue available—$20.00 
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straw but heavy fireproof paper col- 
ored and ribbed to look like straw.” 

Less grotesquely, how does one 
convey the complacent quality of 


. the brick rows of Pennsylvania small 


towns, with their square porch pillars 
and tiny terraced front lawns, or dis- 
criminate, in New England, among 
the many subtle styles, much patched 
and revised, of wooden farmhouses? 
To describe these houses is halfway to 
describe the life lived in them. My 
Couples was originally titled Couples 
and Houses and Days and was all 
about our entry into other people’s 
homes, as guests and lovers, and ulti- 
mately about one couple’s escape— 
their hatching—from the “low-ceil- 
inged colonial room whose wood- 
work was painted the shade of 
off-white commercially called egg- 
shell,” in which they are seen on 
page one, naked and captive. 

The dwelling places of Europe 
have an air of inheritance, or caumu- 
lative possession—a hive occupied by 
generations of bees. In America, the 
houses seem privately ours, even 
when we have not built them up, in 
pine two-by-fours and four-by-eight- 
foot sheets of plywood, from a 
poured-concrete foundation. Houses 
are, as Newland Archer sensed, our 
fate. The houses we build in our fic- 
tion need not conform to a floor 
plan—indeed, the reader’s capacity 
for visualizing spatial relations is fee- 
ble—but they must conform to a life 
plan, feeding the characters’ senses 
whenever these turn outward, con- 
firming social place with their walls 
and accoutrements, echoing in au- 
thentic matter the spiritual pattern 
the author intends to trace. A house, 
having been willfully purchased and 
furnished, tells us more than a body, 
and its description is a foremost 
resource of the art of fiction. Every 
novelist becomes, to a degree, an 
architect—castles in air!—and a novel 
itself is, of course, a kind of dwelling, 
whose spaces open and constrict, fos- 
ter display or concealment, and res- 
onate from room to room. 
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Extraordinarily Rare Antique Chinese Imperial “Guardians” 
Executed in Repoussé Gilt Copper and Profusely Ornamented with Cloisonné Enamels 


A similar pair reputedly retained within the collections yet remaining at the Imperial Palace in the 
Forbidden City, Peking. 


China * Qing Dynasty, Jia Qing Period * circa, 1796-1820 


Height (exclusive of later carved teakwood base): 59 inches (147 centimeters) 


)30 Decorative Center * Dallas, Texas 75207 * (214) 651-1999 












QUITE SIMPLY THE BEST... 


Of the world’s great resorts there is but one that—in 
the quality of its heritage, precision of its service, 
perfection of its cuisine, and splendor of its amenities— 
is truly noble: The Boca Raton Hotel and Club. 
Understandably, we are a Mobil Five-Star, AAA 
Five-Diamond tesort. 

Write PO. Box 225, Boca Raton, FL 33432, see 
yee travel agent or call toll free 800-327-0101. 


« The Boca Raton 
4° Hotel and Club 





The Cloister The Tower The Golf Villas. The Boca Beach Club. 
An Arvida Resort. Owned by VMS Realty, Inc. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO, when I started taking 
photographs for my own amusement 
and, I hoped, for the amusement of 
my friends, the 35mm camera was 
not yet a universal tool of the trade. I 
had a bulky, boxlike contraption 
with a sort of reverse black funnel 
that I looked down into to see what 
its lens saw. It was a Graflex, and it 
was lent me by Julien Levy, the art 
dealer who brought Surrealism to 
America and had the first serious gal- 
lery (after Alfred Stieglitz’s famous 
“291”) in which to show and sell 
photographs to collectors. He sold 
very few, but many whose prints he 
hung on the gallery’s curved walls 
(considered very avant-garde then) 
were young men and women who 
have become “old masters’”—Walker 


COURTESY OF LINDA HYMAN FINE ARTS 


Nearly forty years separate Russell Lynes’s picture of George Platt Lynes, 
1939, photographed at his brother’s coun- 
try home, and his clear-eyed study entitled New York City, 1978. 


Clinton, New Jersey 
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On Being a Photographer 


RSME 





Prompted by a recent exhibition of fifty years 
of his own photographs, Russell Lynes recalls 
the state of the art when he inadvertently 
began his “career” as a photographer, and 
comments on the “difference between the 
picture-maker and the picture-taker.” This 
1938 portrait of him was made by his brother, 
the noted photographer George Platt Lynes. 
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Evans, Berenice Abbott, Henri Car- | 


tier-Bresson, George Platt Lynes (my 
older brother), Man Ray, Clarence 
White, and others whose works are 
now sanctified by museums. In those 
days museums spurned photographs, 
as fifty years earlier they had looked 


down their noses at etchings. A few — 
showed them, sparingly, but almost — 


none collected them. 


The reason Levy lent me the — 


Graflex had nothing to do with my 


being a photographer, in his mean- | 


ing of the word. The artist Eugene 


Berman, whose paintings he exhib- — 
ited, had recently arrived in New © 


York, and Levy hoped he would do 
some pictures of New York for his 
next show. Levy asked me if I would 
introduce Berman to the New York 





continued on page 44 
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Kitchen Interior Design 


For those who value their kitchen as the focal point of life at home, SieMatic has created 
kitchen interior design, a beautifully integrated system of cabinets and coordinated 
equipment. 

The warm, Baroque inspired 1001 AKL with its unique porcelain-like finish and softly 
rounded lines is a classic example of this concept. Comfortable, inviting, a natural gatherinc 
place for the family and friends. The 1001 AKL is available in over 400 modules and 
accessories to fit your floorplan as well as your lifestyle. 

SieMatic kitchen interior design is available through your interior designer and architect. 
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waterfront and take some pictures 
that might be useful as documents 
and reminders. Berman, who later 
became famous as a designer of sets 
and costumes for ballet and opera 
(including the Met and La Scala), in- 
tended, I believe, to oblige Levy, and 
we prowled the docks below Brook- 
lyn Bridge while I aimed the Graflex 
at what I hoped had the romantic and 
somewhat decadent atmosphere of 
Berman’s paintings. He seemed 
pleased with them, but when he 
went to work to prepare for his show, 
what came from his easel were still 
more of his imaginary Baroque ruins. 
To my astonishment Levy decided 
that I was, in his terms, a potential 
photographer, and he let me keep the 
camera for a couple of years until I 
bought a far more convenient 2% x 
2% Rolleiflex. (I still have it.) I had no 
intention of being a photographer. I 
was working for a 
clerk, and I meant 


publisher, as a 
ye an editor and 


writer. I had, howe\ ot the habit 
of picture-taking am happily 
obliging friends who needed pictures 
for books they were putting together 
or to put on book jackets. Since film 
and_ processing were expensive, on 
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my wages (which could scarcely be 
called a salary), I insisted on having 
my costs covered. The first picture I 
sold, a photograph of a tier of iron 
balconies on the old Murray Hill Ho- 
tel, was bought by the editors of a 
book called Metropolis. That was in 
1933, and the print, which I re- 
trieved, is now in the archives of the 
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Evocative images attest to Russell Lynes’s ob- 
servation that “the picture-maker adds to his 
skill his temperament and the vast vocabu- 
lary of visual images and judgments he has 
stored in his memory.” LEFT: George Platt 
Lynes’s view of George Balanchine and his 
students was used in the 1949 brochure of 
Balanchine’s ballet school. aBove: Russell 
Lynes shot Pier, Alexandria, Virginia, 1943 
while living in that city. BELOw: The depths 
of the Depression: his Canal Street, 1934. 


New-York Historical Society. It was 
the earliest print in a recent exhi- 
bition called, like this column, “Rus- 
sell Lynes Observes: Fifty Years of a 
Writer’s Photographs,” an occasion 
that would have surprised my late 
brother at least as much as it did me. 

George Bernard Shaw, who en- 
joyed using a camera and did so 
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Oooh. Bécause only Kahlua tastes like Kahlta, what it does,to:coffee is warming and 
wonderful. Just: splash.an ounce of Kahlua in your favorite coffee(decafteinated's fine too). And 
do send for our recipé book? Its*brinaming:with.deliciotis Kahltia ideas. And its on us. 
Kahlua, Dept. C, P.O. Box 8925, Universal City, CA 91608. Pssst: Kahltia is beautiful to enjoy. . 

eerie) to give. If you'd like extra recipe books to give with it, we'll be happy to oblige. 
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You know places to get cash, 
even in places you don’t know. 


You've got the Card. 


E TS No matter where you land, youknow —_— And with the Card, once you’ve enrolled 
Be) ine epee i ™, where to get cash. Because with the in the Express Cot oes you can 
LANs «4 Wg American Express’ Card, you can cash _ get up to $500 a week at automated cash 
\asoos 4 yourpersonalchecksatany partici- dispensers of participating financial insti- 
pee 


= 4, we gm patinghotel, motel, orairline.And tutions. Plus as much as $500 a week 
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my you can also cash personal checks in cheques at American Express Travelers 
® and get American Express*Travelers | Cheque Dispensers. To enroll, call 1-800- 
f Cheques at any American Express | CASH-NOW. Knowing how 

Travel Service Office? Subject to some _ to get cash is as easy as know- 

limits based on local regulations, cash _ing the right card to carry. 
availabilities and est able policies. | Don't leave home without it? 


| Service Offices of Am ress Travel Related Services Company, Inc., its affiliates and Representatives 
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with skill, wrote in Camera Work, 
Stieglitz’s magazine, in 1906: “’Tech- 
nically good negatives are more often 
the result of survival than of special 
creation. The photographer is like the 
cod, which produces a million eggs in 
order that one may reach maturity.” 
Most photographers know in their 
hearts that this is essentially true, 
though some are obviously more 
codlike than others. 

My brother liked to work with a 
view camera, a bulky box with bel- 
lows, in which the image is seen upside 
down on the 5 x 7 or 8 x 10 ground 
glass, and peered at under a black cloth. 
He regarded those who used 35mm 
cameras as “buckshot photographers,” 
who believed that if you sprayed a sub- 
ject with exposures, something good 
was likely to turn up on a negative. 
Cods’ eggs were not for him. 

Public attitudes toward photo- 
graphs have changed radically in the 
last fifty years, and so, of course, have 
the means of taking photographs. At 
the time when Agnes Rogers, Freder- 
ick Lewis Allen and Edward Moffat 
Weyer were compiling Metropolis, 
for example, shots taken in night- 
clubs with “available light” were as 
fuzzy and exciting as they were rare. 
Film was slow, so were lenses, and 
“candid” shots were a new craze. 
Photographers will understand—and 
there is no reason anyone else 
should—when I say that the film we 
used in the 1930s had an ASA speed 
of 25; now it is commonly ten or 
twenty times that, and can be a hun- 
dred times more. The Rolleiflex I 
loved in the 1930s and still use with 
pleasure is an oxcart by comparison 
with today’s battery-propelled sleek 
little robots that do most of the pho- 
tographer’s thinking for him. That is 
not to say the robots take more inter- 
_ esting or more beautiful pictures, 
though they do take new kinds. 

In the 1930s the question of 
whether photography was an art or, 
~ even at its best, a craft, was still hotly 
disputed, though I do not recall that 
the photographers I knew worried 
about being artists. Why should they? 
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On Being a Photographer 
continued from page 44 


The word artist had been deprecated. 
Anybody who could lay out an ad- 
vertisement or draw a cartoon was a 
commercial “artist,” and anyone who 
painted on canvas, however rou- 
tinely, was a ‘fine artist.” It seems to 
me—and this is surely an oversimpli- 
fication—that the distinction be- 
tween the photographer who is an 
artist and the one who is not is the 
difference between the picture-maker 
and the picture-taker. Anyone who 





An ephemeral moment in Orpheus and 
Euridice, at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
1936, was captured by George Platt Lynes. 





can point a camera and push a button 
can call himself a photographer. 

The picture-maker, however, adds 
to his skill his temperament and the 
vast vocabulary of visual images and 
judgments he has stored in his mem- 
ory. This warehouse, plundered from 
wherever he has been, from paint- 
ings and from photographs, is his vi- 
sual past. To this he adds his sense of 
proportion—visual, moral and _his- 


_ torical—his humor, wit and intelli- 


gence. But above all, it is the 
photographer's unfailing ability to be 
surprised by the commonplace, and 
his ability to reveal its singularity, 


. that separates the picture-maker from 
the picture-taker. I like to believe that. 


for fifty years I have been more often 
a maker than a taker, but that is for 
time and others to decide. 0 
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CONNOISSEURS’ FRANCE 
17 DAYS — May thru October 


France for bon vivants! In Paris, the “City of 
Lights”, enjoy a scenic cruise on the Seine and 
stay at the Hotel de Crillon. Tour the cellars of 
the Champagne House Mercier, the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame and the “Grand Cru” vineyards 
of Chablis. Attend a wine tasting in the 
remarkable centuries-old cellars beneath Beaune. 
Visit the enchanting Chateau la Rochepot, the 
Basilique du Sacre Coeur in Moulins, Roc 
Amadour in Perigord country, the chateaus of 
the Loire Valley and Mont St. Michel.! 


FANTASIA ITALIANA 
21 DAYS -— May thru September 


In the “Eternal City’ of Rome, stay at the 
Excelsior on the renowned Via Veneto and dine 
as guests of the Marquis and Marquise di 
Maruggio in their 15th century castle. Capture 
the beauty of Naples and the romance of 
Sorrento and the Isle of Capri. Travel to 
Palermo, Assisi and Pisa. See the world’s most 
magnificent art treasures in exquisite Florence. 
Ride a gondola down the Grand Canal in 
Venice. Visit Verona, immortalized in Romeo 
and Juliet, and sojourn at the luxurious Villa 
D’ Este on the beautiful shores of Lake Como! 


REGAL RESORTS & MARINAS 
Including the SEA GODDESS II 
Details in our Europe brochure 


WORLD TOURING AT ITS FINEST SINCE 1928 


All Hemphill Harris programs include the world’s 

finest hotels, a la carte dining, sightseeing, native 

entertainment, special events, and all gratuities. 

Each departure is professionally escorted and 
limited to 25 guests. 





Ask for our brochures 


@ Orient & China @ South Pacific 

@ South America @ Africa 

@ China (only) e@ Europe 

@ Middle East @ India/Himalayas 
@ Private Jet Cruise @ World Discoverer 


16000 Ventura Blvd. (AD) 
Encino, California 91436 
Toll Free (800) 421-0454 
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Since the Renaissance, the Italians have been 
perfecting the art of living well. 

Imagine, for a moment, that every morning, 
on your way to work, you pass the Fontana di Trevi. 
Imagine that you take your daily lunch with the dome 
of Saint Peter’s over your shoulder and the Tiber flow- 
ing at your feet. That you shop along Via Condotti. 
Or stroll in the shadow of the Colosseum. 

This is the way we Italians live. 

The beauty and elegance that surround us 
inspire everything we do. 

Even creating an airline. 








ALITALIA IS ITALY. | 

Let us cite one small example. On almost 
every city street in Italy you will find a little stand-up OUR SEATING SETS US APART. | 
coffee-bar. Here we stop to enjoy a leisurely espresso, 
to nibble some olives and cheese, and being Italian, Another remarkable thing you'll notice on | 
to chat with old friends and new. our Prima Business Class is the first class seating. | 
























Instead of crowding you six across like the other air-| 
a lines that fly the Atlantic to Italy, Alitalia’s Boeing 747; 

eB have two big, comfortable seats on either side of a 
remarkably wide aisle. So you have more privacy, 
more room to work and relax; enough room, in fact’ 
to take a leisurely after-dinner stroll. 


OUR FOOD AND WINE 
ARE ON A HIGHER PLANE. 


There is a reason why the most popular! 
cuisine in America is Italian. Fresh . 
ingredients that are simply | 
prepared and beautifully 

presented. 

In Economy, Prima) 

Business or Top Class} 
this basic philosophy 

dictates what food | 





Certainly we could not leave so essential a 
part of our lives behind us, so on Alitalia’s 


we serve 
Prima Business Class you will find such and how we 
a bar. You can pour yourself a drink, get to serve it. 
know your fellow passengers or help your- From the 
self to the abundant buffet. Why haven’t hearty dishes of 
all international airlines thought of this the South to the 


delightful social amenity? Perhaps because it is 
“all’Italiana.” A particularly Italian phenomenon. 


delicate subtleties of 
the North, we serve the 








0 live like the Italians. 











ind of specialties you’d expect to find only 
| the finest Italian restaurants. Like the classic 
al alla Cavour with Wild Mushrooms, as 
ustrated here. 
Of course, no meal would be complete 
fithout wines. And ours are from the finest 
eyards in Italy. 


FLY TOP CLASS AND 
TAKE OFF IN AN ALFA ROMEO. 


Since our Top Class is limited to just twelve 
/reamerette seats in the upper deck cabin of our 747, 
ere’s virtually no limit to the personalized service 
e can offer. And the privileges of this exclusive club 
9 not end when you land. Reserve in advance, and 
ell have a gleaming Alfetta 2000 sports sedan for 
du at the airport. Yours free for the first three days 
fyour visit. As your first few minutes on the road 
ill prove, no one makes cars like the Italians. 





Even our economy class is filled with little 
luxuries, from classic Italian opera offered over stereo 
headphones to our boutique in the sky, where you 
can shop for exclusive fashions from Battistoni, 
Ferragamo, Gianni Versace, Trussardi and Valentino. 
And, of course, there is the warm, generous service 
that is so quintessentially Italian. 


ITALY’S AIRLINE DOESN’T 
ONLY FLY TO ITALY. 


Till now we have said much about the special 
Italian quality of an Alitalia flight. But Alitalia does 
much more than fly from the U.S. to Italy. Our 
extensive fleet of highly advanced aircraft travels the 
world. Ninety-eight destinations on six continents. 

You can fly Alitalia’s widebody 747’s direct 
from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Montreal or 
Toronto. And DC-10’s from Boston, seasonally. 

So next time you travel to Italy, fly Alitalia 
and live like the Italians even before you get there. 
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An English Bower 


Country Home of the Earl and Countess of Westmorland 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





RIGHT: The earl and countess of Westmorland, center, and their daughter, Lady Camilla, are 
joined by landscape designer Peter Coats in the gardens at Kingsmead, their Gloucestershire 
country home. The family’s three dogs—Daisy, the beagle; and the two Pekinese, Thistle and 
Lily—also enjoy the shade offered by a row of cherry trees; roses climb along the wall that 
encloses the old kitchen garden. Once used to carry tender plants inside for the winter, the 
small painted table is a memento from Lord Westmorland’s childhood home. Above: For many 
years, the earl and countess had been intrigued by Kingsmead, a country house built around 
1720. “It seemed such a wonderful house, not too large, friendly in feeling,” recalls Lady 
Westmorland. Clipped conifers mark the edges of mown paths within the old kitchen garden. 
The wooden fence was designed by Lady Westmorland after Early American designs. 
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THE COUNTESS OF WESTMORLAND begins 
her weekends in the country by go- 
ing in the front door and straight out 
the back to gather flowers from the 
garden. When the house is full of 
flowers, several vases on every table, 
then she really feels at home. There 
are flowers everywhere in this wel- 
coming Gloucestershire house—fresh 
roses, dried lavender, porcelain tu- 
lips, flowers printed on chintz, flow- 
ers that she has embroidered onto 
cushions and rugs. Wherever there 
isn’t a flower, there is an animal. 
Three dogs and one cat tumble at her 
feet, and images of other animals— 
horses, cows, birds, lions, a tiger, 
and a pig—stand more quietly as 
paintings, figures and embroidery. 

“Someone asked me the other day 
if I collected anything,” she says. “I 
said no, but when I looked around 
the room I had to admit I probably 
did. Flowers and animals are just 
what we happen to like.” 

Lord and Lady Westmorland have 


RIGHT: The drawing room was enlarged 
by incorporating several small rooms into 
one airy expanse. Lady Westmorland likes to 
consider the garden another room in the 
house, so new French d »how open to the 
garden terrace. In tune 
of flora, Lady Westmorlan ; nan 
old English chin 1, rampant with 
roses, for the sofa loom every- 
where in the room. a! Che paneled 
sitting room off the front hall is a favorite 
spot for the family and visitors. ( ‘Oz 
and intimate, it invites leisurely 
conversation and quiet reading 
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LEFT: Shelves in an arched drawing-room niche are filled with paintings, and porce- 
lain vases and figures—objects of special sentimental value that have been collected 
over the years. In the traditional manner of English country houses, books are usually 


, 


stacked on tables where they are readily accessible to the residents. Top: The fam 
three dogs sleep in the flower room at night, but for their daytime naps, beautifully 
cushioned beds and baskets are tucked under tables and in cozy corners throughout 
the house. ABOVE: A display of English porcelain and a series of sporting prints en- 
liven a sunny alcove in the dining room, often the setting for informal meals. 











lived at Kingsmead twelve years, but 
before that had admired it from afar. 
Its friendly facade, and the fact that it 
was not overly large, had led them 
to think that the early-eighteenth- 
century country house would be a 
perfect place to live. 

When the opportunity arose, they 
bought the house and moved in— 
three children, dogs, horses, and the 
accumulation of a lifetime of favorite 
things. “I didn’t start from scratch,” 
Lady Westmorland says. “I never do. 
We have lived in eleven different 
houses, and things from previous 
houses always come with us.” 

After they moved in, there were 
the basics to see to first, things like 
plumbing and wiring, opening up 
tiny rooms and narrow corridors, and 
dealing with attics that she descrip- 
tively calls “quite seriously awful.” 

Gradually the house filled with 
more of the comfortable clutter that is 
the genius of the English country 
house. “We’re a family of squirrels, 
really,” she says. “I love decorating, 
and I’m endlessly moving ornaments 
and dog baskets and photographs 
from one place to another. I spend 
hours fiddling around, and I don’t 
mind if things are a bit untidy. If I 
haven't time to hang pictures, I really 
don’t mind them leaning against the 
wall. And I like a dining room table 
full of books—it keeps the room from 
looking too important, as though it 
were just waiting for people to arrive. 
The books can always be shoved un- 
der the table if friends come to din- 
ner. Every once in a while we have a 
blitz; everything gets hung or put in 
its place, and the floor is clear for a 
few days. That’s the way my husband 
would like it to be all the time.” 

Such a house has a strong sense of 
family, and Lady Westmorland has 
given it even more by carefully con- 
structing strips of collage—magazine 


snips and family photographs—pasted 
up to edge the doors and walls in a 
narrow corridor. Great-grandfather is 
there as a wistful child in a sailor suit; 
everyone, even the dogs, is part of the 
decoration. There is also a sense of 
generations continuing. Furniture 
and pictures are valued for their as- 
sociations. Medals inherited from a 
relative who was an ambassador 
have both meaning and decorative 
value. A small painted table comes 
from Lord Westmorland’s family 
home, and he remembers gardeners 
using it to bring plants from the 
greenhouse to the drawing room. 
Their own garden is a particular 
pleasure. Lady Westmorland calls it 
“a shape garden, not a plant garden. 
To me, flowers are strictly for the 
house. What Id really like to have is 
a formal French garden with a long 
border that I can pick from. But that 
seems like such a drastic change. Ev- 
erything in my garden life has been 
evolutionary. Most of the good ideas 
have come from our great friend 
Peter Coats, and every serious bit of 
gardening here is to his credit.” 
Together they redesigned what 
had been the walled kitchen garden. 
Some years ago, she had a fence— 
modeled after those of old Virginia— 
built inside the stone walls, creating 
an area where the family ponies 
could graze. When the ponies began 
to eat the wooden fence, they were 
moved, and Peter Coats shaped the 
space with four paths, closely mown, 
leading to a circle in the middle. Each 
quadrant was planted with trees of 
contrasting foliage and form, which 
he calls “four bouquets of trees.” 
It would seem the sort of house 
where time might stand still and the 
roses bloom forever, but that is, alas, 
as unlikely here as anywhere. Lady 
Westmorland is president of the Na- 
tional Society for Cancer Relief, and 


“1 don’t like clocks,” states Lady Westmorland. “I never want to know the time while 
I’m at Kingsmead.” With a host of sprightly fabrics, and an enticing fireplace, the master 
bedroom and its adjoining sitting room are perfect retreats during stays in the country. It 
is here that the countess often does her reading, writing and handwork. Finished needlepoint 
projects—pillows, pictures, rugs—are always very much in evidence. “I find it an anti- 
dote to a hectic life,” Lady Westmorland explains. “I can’t just sit and do nothing.” 
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Lord Westmorland is a director of 
Sotheby’s and holds a position in the 
Queen’s Household as Master of the 
Horse, the third most senior cour- 
tier. Inevitably there is a great deal 
of coming and going between their 
London home and Kingsmead, and 
never quite as much time in the coun- 
try as they would like. 

Winter is when they and their chil- 
dren are most likely to converge here, 
for most of them ride with the duke 
of Beaufort’s hounds. Horses are an 
important part of their lives. The 
front drive winds through the stable 
yard and past a paddock where three 
horses and seven Shetland ponies 
graze. Lady Westmorland drives a team 
of two ponies, three are now used 
by friends’ children for riding, and 
the others, she says, “seem to be there 
just to keep the horses company.” 

At any time of year Sunday eve- 
ning comes too soon. Reluctant to 
leave, family members fill the car with 
baskets of flowers and vegetables, and 
gather up the dogs. Kingsmead is a 
house that will always welcome them 
back. In the meantime they look for- 
ward to its peace, the green grass, and 
what Lady Westmorland can only de- 
scribe as “a feeling of pure pleasure 
when I walk in the front door.’ 
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RIGHT: The sunken garden is rimmed 

with clipped yew trees, while a row of 
blossoming roses lines the small flagstone 
walkway. ABOVE: The former kitchen garden 
has been transformed by landscape designer 
Peter Coats and Lady Westmorland into a 


formal walking garden, infused with “a 
touch of Versailles,” explains Mr. Coats. 
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EVERY DYNASTY has a locale that typi- 
fies its history of changing tastes, 
political fortunes and the family’s 
follies and fantasies. In Istanbul, 
the Topkapi Sarayi bespeaks the Ot- 
toman sultans’ autocratic license and 
Oriental luxuries. The Romanovs’ 
Winter Palace flaunts that dynasty’s 
enthusiasm for western decoration 
propelled by the family’s sense of dis- 
play. Rosenborg Castle, the treasure 
trove of the centuries-old Danish royal 
family, is a homey, labyrinthine 
mélange of the Oldenburg dynasty’s 
personal mementos and state finery. 

This fairy-tale castle of towers and 
gables began as an escape for King 
Christian IV from his murky Medi- 
eval fortress entrenched in early-sev- 
enteenth-century Copenhagen. In 
gardens and parklands outside the 
city walls, the young monarch de- 
signed his Renaissance residence 
with munificence to stun an unruly 
but very style-conscious nobility. 

By 1624, after nearly two decades 
of adding spires, an extra floor and 
statuary, King Christian referred to 
Rosenborg as his ““great House in the 
Garden.” Today, Queen Margrethe II 
uses the “great House” to store her 
regalia and crown jewels, and to 
house the royal wine cellar. 

During the residency of the Olden- 
burg line, the castle has been closely 
associated with the person of the 
monarch. Christian V, whose father 
established the absolute monarchy of 
Denmark, removed the royal regalia 
from Copenhagen to Rosenborg. En- 
sconcing in his private residence the 
orb, scepter, sword and crown that 
symbolize Danish kingship, Chris- 


The Collectors: 
The Danish Royal Family 


AL Dynasty's Treasures at Rosenborg Castle 


RIGMOR MYOTSKOV 


TEXT BY HATHAWAY HARDY 





Queen Margrethe II and Prince 
Henrik of Denmark are the current patrons 
of Rosenborg Castle, a rich repository of 
personal and state possessions of the Danish 
royal family. opposite: Now a museum, the 
Danish Renaissance castle dates from 
1606 and the reign of Christian IV. 





tian demonstrated that all power em- 
anated solely from his person. 

Since that epoch, Rosenborg has 
been identified as the treasury of. the 
Oldenburgs’ personal riches. Chris- 
tian V’s father, Frederik III, began the 
tradition of a royal depository by 
placing his continually expanding 
collection of jewels and foreign deco- 
rations in specially prepared rooms. 
King Christian’s son, Frederik IV, 
converted other rooms at Rosenborg 
into exhibition areas for his extensive 
collection of souvenirs. His array of 
art glass, a 1709 gift of the city 
council of Venice, is still the largest 


such assemblage in Europe. Its dis- 
play in the Glass Room has always 
been an attraction at Rosenborg, and 
today the room is considered one of 
Europe’s oldest intact museums. 

In the eighteenth century, luxury- 
loving Queen Sophie Magdalene, 
born a German princess, was ap- 
palled by what she conceived to be 
a paucity of jewels for Oldenburg 
women. Consequently, she be- 
queathed her own vast collection of 
gems to Rosenborg, stating that “in 
this royal family there have been so 
few jewels, these shall be borne by 
all future queens of Denmark.” 

During the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, other, newer royal 
residences eclipsed Rosenborg’s 
popularity as the favored summer 
home. Gradually the court came to use 
the castle for official ceremonies, and 
resided there only in emergencies, 
such as the devastating night in 1794 
when Christiansborg Castle burned 
to the ground. Rosenborg sheltered 
the royal family and what treasures 
could be saved from the fire. The sil- 
ver chairs, torchéres, consoles and 
frames that distinguish Rosenborg’s 
Long Hall arrived that night with 
Christian VII, as did the king’s near- 
life-size lions, each comprising eighty 
kilos of Norwegian silver. 

For sentimental reasons the Olden- 
burgs continued to leave mementos 
of departed family members at Ro- 
senborg. With time, outmoded fur- 
nishings and true curios followed, 
resulting in the confusing diversity of 
the castle inventories. Mixed together 
were such items as “alchemist gold,” 
and the golden baptismal ewer and 
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dish used since 1671, along with wax 
busts of family members. 

Many of the castle curios provide 
insights into their owners’ person- 
alities. For status-conscious Sophie 
Magdalene, the popular pastime of 
turnery, creating on a lathe goblets of 
ivory, amber and agate, became a 
symbol of royal prerogative. Her 
brass and iron lathe, encased in a 
silk-lined walnut cabinet, epitomizes 
the queen’s belief that royal dignity 
demanded magnificence in matters 
both great and small. After 1803 the 
original service of the famed ‘Flora 
Danica” porcelain arrived at Rosen- 
borg. Ordered by Christian VII as a 


court gift to Catherine the Great of Rus- 
sia, the service was delivered by the 
manufacturer after the empress’s 
death. Displeased, Christian VII 
kept the service and mislaid the bill. 
Rosenborg’s interiors are equally 
indicative of the foibles and ambi- 
tions of their masters. The pillars and 
Renaissance entablature enclosing 
Christian IV’s Winter Room are mon- 
umental reminders of the Renais- 
sance monarch’s infatuation with the 
antique world. Frederik III enhanced 
his image of the absolute monarch by 
furnishing the Marble Room and 
placing his silver throne there. Un- 
able to afford Italian stone, the king 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE: Commissioned by Frederik III, the Marble 

Room is done in the Baroque style, with faux-marbre. The ceiling 
ornamentation and paintings symbolically depict the state regalia 
being brought from heaven by cherubs. A rich array of furniture 
echoing French styles, such as a cabinet, left, veneered in the Boulle 
style, adds to the opulence. Above: Dutch tapestries, signed M. Wauters, 
act as a dramatic background in the King’s Chamber for portraits 

by Jacob D’Agar of Christian V and Queen Charlotte Amalie. A lac- 
quered cabinet, circa 1650, was imported from Japan by the Danish 
East India Company. opposite: Queen Sophie Magdalene’s richly 
appointed lathe was fashioned by D. de Thurah, in 1736. Artistic 
turnery was a popular pastime for the Danish royal family. LEFT: This 
exquisitely detailed gold and enamel crown, set with diamonds and 
pearls, was designed for the coronation of Christian IV, in 1596, by 
the king’s Odense goldsmith, Dirk Fyring. Allegorical figures, 
cherubs and winged dragons grace the delicate openwork. 
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RIGHT: The Antechamber Rosen was created to showcase the period of Frederik V. A late- 
eighteenth-century English chandelier illuminates the gilt-leather wallcoverings and the life- 
size portrait of Louise, Frederik V’s queen, painted by Gustav Pilo. The ceiling paintings are 
by Frederik IV’s court painters, Benoit le Coffre and Hendrik Krock. Top RIGHT: The exuber- 
ant Rococo spirit of southern Germany is evidenced by a large cabinet, fashioned by C. F. 
Lehmann in 1757 for Christiansborg Castle, standing tall in the Antechamber Rosen. Flanking 
the cabinet are two vitrines housing collections of works of ivory, including several objects 
created by the royal family. Top Lert: Prominent in Frederik VI’s apartment is a Frederik VI 
family portrait executed in 1821 by C. W. Eckersberg. In front of the portrait is the audience 
chair of Princess Caroline, which echoes the Empire style of throne chairs. ABOVE: Intricately 
inlaid parquet flooring and eighteenth-century flocked Italian wallpaper set an elegant tone 
for Frederik VII's apartment. Near a biscuit bust by H. W. Bissen are several portraits of the 
king as a child, painted by early-nineteenth-century Danish artists. A luxurious mahogany 
récamier and stool covered in Moroccan leather date from the mid-nineteenth century. 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE: In the magnificent Long Hall, three silver lions 

guard the throne, which is imaginatively formed of ivory and 
narwhal tu: once thought to be the horns of the true unicorn. 
The stucco ceiling, inset with paintings of the regalia by Hendrik 
Krock, exhibits the Danish coat of arms surrounded by the Orders 
of the Elephant and of the Dannebrog. The ceiling reliefs portray 
various historical events. opposire: This Parisian birdcage clock once 
hung in the audience chamber of Crown Princess Marie at 
Christiansborg Castle. Tradition holds that this clock was the 
inspiration for Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tale The Nightingale. 
ABOVE: Made at the Royal Danish Porcelain Factory from 1790-1803, 
this renowned Flora Danica service’s decorations were inspired by 
G. C. Oeder’s work on Danish flowers and plants. RIGHT: These 
classical gilt-bronze figures, part of banquet sets displayed in the 
Bronze Room, are modeled after works by Bertel Thorvaldsen. 
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brought in Florentine artists to create 
the pompous Baroque interior en- 
tirely in faux-marbre. 

Not to be outshown, Queen Sophie 
Amalie paneled her audience cham- 
ber in Chinese lacquerwork framed 
with silver and tortoiseshell. Higher 
in the castle, the mirrored room of 
her grandson, Frederik IV, continues 
to play with illusion and perspective; 
the silver mirrors reflect the olive- 
wood floors in endless confusions. 

Spanning so many styles and 
tastes, the treasures at Rosenborg 
nonetheless maintain a high level of 


artistic quality. Queen Margrethe, con- 
tinuing the legacy with Prince Henrik, 
has definite personal opinions about 
the collections. She comments, “In 
the turnery room there is an atrocious 
sofa, the result of Christian VI’s indis- 
criminate taste. It is rather like some 
wedding present, an impossible vase. 
You cannot dispose of it, and it never 
breaks.” Thus, personal idiosyncra- 
sies blend with formal tradition in 
the grand displays of family memen- 
tos and state history at Rosenborg 
Castle, crystallizing the legacy of over 
three hundred years. 0 





TWILIGHT CASTS A SPELL in Bali. The last 
hour of day distills the green essence 
of the landscape, illuminating rice 
paddies, fields and forests with a su- 
pernatural radiance. Then, abruptly, 
light is gone. Dark against the night 
looms the throne of the Gods—the sa- 
cred mountain of Gunung Agung. 
“This is a place of tremendous se- 
renity, with a magical feeling found 
nowhere else,” says Wija Wawo- 
Runtu, premier hotelier of Bali, who, 
with his wife, Tatie, twenty years ago 
chose an abandoned coconut grove 
on the Sanur coast as the site for the 
thatched verandas and shrines that 
constitute their home, Batujimbar. 
The name has the ring of a conjur- 
er’s incantation, which is appropriate 
in an area laced with legend. “Tradi- 
tionally, Balinese shun the sea, whose 
treacherous currents are thought to 
be the thoroughfares of demons,” 
says Mrs. Wawo-Runtu. “The ancient 
rulers of Bali’s five kingdoms built 
their ornamental palaces near moun- 
tain springs that fed the pools and 
glades of their courtyards.” 
Batujimbar is patterned after the 
multiple pavilions of these bygone 








Tatie and Wija Wawo-Runtu, founders 

of the first hotel on Bali’s Sanur coast, have 
created a superbly relaxed environment at 
their home, Batujimbar. oprosiTE: The 
entrance gate is made of coral that was cut 
from the reef. BELOW: A guardian figure was 
carved by a local sculptor. “I can’t praise 
enough the consummate skill of these 
craftsmen,” says Mr. Wawo-Runtu. 


pleasure domes. ‘The inspiration of 
our home came directly from classic 
Balinese construction, which is or- 
ganic, rather than synthetic,” Mr. 
Wawo-Runtu explains. Natural ma- 
terials—bamboo, teak and thatch— 
are used exclusively. 

As an interior designer and art col- 
lector in postwar Jakarta, Wija 
Wawo-Runtu became fascinated with 
the art forms of Bali, then relatively 
undiscovered and beyond reach of jet 
incursion. Balinese woodcarvings, 
paintings and handwoven textiles 
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Time Escaped 


Balinese Pavilions Cloaked in Wonder 


TEXT BY COBEY BLACK 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 

















were incorporated in his work. Tatie 
Wawo-Runtu, a jewelry and fashion 
designer, enthusiastically endorsed 
his decision to move the family to the 
fabled island in the early 1960s. 

Their original home soon became 
the nucleus of a small hotel, Tandjung 
Sari, or Cape of Flowers. The intimate 
resort is now a favorite Asian retreat 
for travel cognoscenti. “When living 
at the hotel became too confining for 
us, we moved down the beach to 
Batujimbar,” Mr. Wawo-Runtu re- 
calls. “I acquired the surrounding 
grove in order to create an environ- 
ment in which our family and friends 
would be most happy.” 

The result is a residential estate that 
includes six pavilions of various sizes, 
all designed in Balinese style by Mr. 
Wawo-Runtu. “What appealed to me 
as an architect was the challenge of 
translating a traditional way of life 
into modern terms. My only conces- 
sions to the present are electricity, 
plumbing, and the use of glass.” 

Bali’s isolation has preserved and 
nurtured an elaborate ceremonial 
heritage that succeeding centuries 
have polished to a peak of artistic re- 
finement. “I drew on this culture, 
which is one of the oldest and most 
exquisite in the world,” Mr. Wawo- 
Runtu says. “Bali offers the builder a 








LEFT: Individual pavilions—six in all—create a sublimely casual setting for the residents 

and their guests. Living and dining areas are open to cooling sea breezes, yet each pavilion 
provides a measure of privacy in the communal atmosphere. Chinese Export water jars, col- 
lected by Tatie Wawo-Runtu, dot the pool terrace. ABOVE AND BELOW: Wija Wawo-Runtu designed 
Batujimbar along traditional Balinese lines, constructing it entirely of natural materials. 

Only plants indigenous to the Sanur coast were used in landscaping the gardens. 





remarkable advantage in the unlim- 
ited availability of highly skilled 
craftsmen. Scratch a Balinese rice 
farmer and you find an artist.” 

Tatie Wawo-Runtu designed all of 
the rattan furniture “larger than nor- 
mal, so there’s generous space for 
four seated guests on a sofa, or two 
reclining.” Cushion and pillow fab- 
rics are adapted from traditional ikat 
weavings. Her twenty-year treasure 
hunt for antiques has turned up such 
prizes as an antique gilded ceremo- 
nial pavilion, parts of which are now 
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LEFT AND ABOVE: The open-air living area 

of the pool pavilion is furnished with rattan 
furniture designed by Tatie Wawo-Runtu. 
Balinese ikats cover the cushions. The carved 
and gilded wooden door, windows, pillars and 
beams are all from a pavilion built about a 
hundred years ago. RIGHT: The decorative tiles 
were made by local artisans, among them the 
Wawo-Runtus’ daughter, Ade. BELOW: “The 
pavilions create an environment of comfort 
and beauty and—above all—independence, 
for our guests,” says Mrs. Wawo-Runtu. An 
antique bed, made in Indonesia, serves 

as a daybed in the Old Pavilion. 
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incorporated into a bed in one of the 
guest pavilions, and a collection of 
Chinese Export water jars. 

The Wawo-Runtus have taken out- 
door living one step further—to 
“without-door” living. Most pavil- 
ions can be entered from any side. 
Partitions ensure privacy, and areas 
are arranged according to function. 
The pool pavilion is the nexus of the 
network of villas. Twelve delicately 
gilded columns support the peaked 
roof of bamboo fretwork. An intri- 
cately gilded door is the focal point of 
this area and sets the compound’s 
tone of enchanted elegance. 

“Fifteen years ago,” recalls Mr. 
Wawo-Runtu, “we learned that the 
ruined palace of the Kingdom of 
Gianyar was being dismantled. We 
were able to acquire all the wood- 
work, including a rare nine-foot 
door, very tall for Bali. In another 
part of the island we found a deserted 
watchtower, which is now the guard- 
ian of our lotus pond.” 

A smaller, lichen-covered temple is 
the gentle reminder of a centuries-old 
legend: A Balinese, fleeing the pirates 
of a slave ship, was driven to the sea 
by his pursuers. In desperation, he 
called on the gods of Batujimbar for 
protection. With no foliage in which 











LEFT AND BELOW: Garden terraces leading to the sea recall the stepped rice fields of Bali. 

A traditionally styled gazebo is often the scene of beachside luncheons. ABove: A bale kulkul, 
or wooden gong tower, rises above the lush tropical garden. “The bale kulkul is always 
found in traditional Balinese communities,” says Wija Wawo-Runtu. “The gong is struck 

in certain ways to convey a message to the village: a call for communal harvesting, the 
announcement of a death, or to sound an alarm.” The elaborate structure is made of brick, 
plaster, volcanic stone, and wood, all covered by a thatched roof of black palm fiber. 








to hide, he placed a leaf on his head, 
and the unseeing pirates sped past 
him. Each year an offering of flowers 
appears at the foot of the little shrine. 

“We are often asked if we feel iso- 
lated in Bali,” says Mr. Wawo-Runtu. 
“There are some places where we 
might feel cut off, but never in Bali. It 
is one of the most cosmopolitan 
places on earth, attracting the most 
adventurous and stimulating peo- 
ple.” For them, Batujimbar still offers 
refuge from the slavery of pressure 
and the piracy of time. 
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Opposite: Mirror Painting (one of a set of three), Chinese, circa 
1770; the frame, European, circa 1770; 44%” high, 364%" wide (in- 
-» cluding frame). Offset by an intricately carved frame, the mirror 
| bears a charming scene of a man peering from behind a tree at 
woman and her attendant. A. ae Speelman, London. 
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Above: Mirror Painting (one of a pair), Chinese, circa 1790; the 
frame, Chinese, circa 1790; 25” high, 30%” wide (including frame). 
Prog lst aoe eR Ome eke ulema Con eee 
sent to the East to be painted by a Chinese artist and then exported 
back to Europe. Here, a bow] of fruit, a vase with blossoms and or- 
TCE cel eel a aru Be Omer ma Quer Tan am onan Cold a 
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opposite: Mirror Painting, Chinese, Ch’ien Lung period, 
circa 1780; the frame, European, reproducing an 18th- 
century design; 39” high, 25’%” wide (including frame). 
Birds perch high in a tree overlooking a pond ina 
tranquil scene. Paintings of this kind were created on 
the reverse of a mirror, to be a visual part of a viewer's 
reflection. H. Blairman & Sons Ltd., London. 


FOLLOWING PAGEs: Mirror Painting, Chinese, 18th cen- 
tury; the frame, European, 18th century; 32” high, 3312" 
wide (including frame). Garbed in a robe graced with a 
design of sinuous dragons, a lady with a serene counte- 

nance and steady gaze rests against the base of a gnarled 
tree in a rocky landscape. Her dog, watchful and at- 
tentive, lies at her feet. John Sparks Ltd., London. 
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DURING THE EIGHTEENTH century a “Chi- 
patecep eile Mae (@eaeB uN aaa celmey’ 
English life. Hostesses garbed themselves 
in silken mandarin robes to serve after- 
~-noon tea. Graceful Oriental pavilions ap- 
peared in parks and gardens, and exotic 
“Chinee rooms” enlivened Palladian 
country houses. Among the most trea- 
sured appointments in such Chinese 
rooms were extravagant painted mirrors. 
Often set in Rococo frames, these looking 
glasses were prized by English aristocrats 
for their seductive images of Eastern life. 
Less well known today than other 
China Trade wares, mirror paintings are 
in fact among the most engaging exam- 
ples of Chinese Export art. They are an 
outgrowth of the European tradition of 
mirror-glass decoration thought to have 
been originally introduced to China by 
Jesuit missionaries. The Chinese first pro- 
duced mirror paintings for the Western 
market in quantity during the mid-eigh- 
teenth century, when English traders 
shipped looking glasses from Vauxhall to 
Canton to be decorated and re-exported. 
Created to appeal to foreign tastes, the 
best of such mirrors were painted in the 
decades before 1800 and give evidence of 
sensitive virtuosity and love of ornament. 
Great technical and artistic skill was re- 
quired to create a mirror painting. Chi- 
nese artisans first removed the silvering 
from the rear of a mirrored panel in the 
areas they intended to paint. They then 
painted the back of the panel in reverse 
order—for example, the pupils of the eyes 
were painted before the whites—so that 
the image would be properly formed 
when viewed from the face of the mirror. 
Eloquent combinations of painted and sil- 
vered surfaces were often the result. In 
the earliest such paintings, broad ex- 
a Re eo moe B ac lce Romo te saz 
the reflectivity of the glass. In later exam- 
ples, the pictorial element became para- 
mount, and yet enough of the mirrored 
Se hecTeMe Tibco a (ae MoM aar ae barca felts 
ey ob Omg smight highlight the 
plumage of birds or eso markings of deer. 
To) Meta eleaeldae resto Europeans, 


mirror paintings provided an irresistible 

MAO ROM ack] Buh co 
terious. Westerners viewed the ete Pr 
Toba Ms oT Cea MET iC M@ titties 
painters were only too happy to confirm — 


tPA 





this vision. They provided images of ele- 
gance and grace: a suitor presenting a 
blossom to his beloved, an emperor sur- 
rounded by brightly robed courtiers, or a 
high-born lady attending to her toilet. 
Many paintings show the influence of im- 
ported European prints, curiously mixing 
Leute MA (ocicoet means acMmce sate)? 
an otherwise Oriental character are 
shown in European perspective or depict 
Western buildings and figures. In one in- 
stance, the wife and daughter of an East 
India Company official appear in Chinese 
garb. Another mirror features a European 
shepherdess holding the sacred fungus, a 
distinctly Chinese symbol of longevity. 
Even more peculiar is a painting combin- 
ing a traditional Chinese river view with 
a Dutch landscape scene. The Netherland- 
ish cows and sheep in this painting seem 
to be as surprised by their change of 
venue as the onlooking Chinese figures. 
Like all large plate looking glasses in 
the 1700s, mirror paintings were (eelaet 
SMe ats ser eet esas tated ele 
they were framed with care. Many were 
placed in carved lacquered frames before 
shipment from China, but the finest ex- 
amples were often opulently reframed. 
ey si emarricselsemec-icce sal else Mart tere 
serie settings for them, which rank with 
the most exuberant carvings of the period. 
Borrowing from the pattern books of 
Chippendale, Ince and Mayhew, and T. 
Johnson, they provided a riot of orna- 
ment. Curving scrolls, foliate capitals, and 
canopied pavilions mix on these frames 
with strange Oriental menageries. Fierce 
mythical birds and dragons glower amid 
bulrushes, and monkeys swing from 


-palm trees. Painted mirrors with such 


eeu Vo Coal eee reece nee 
bles or placed over mantels. In the resi- 
dences of the particularly style-conscious, 
they were also placed against colorful 
Chinese hanging papers in intimate sit- 
ting rooms, bedrooms and dressing rooms. 

hak tte araeeleee come sitezleg awl Oe cleat 
ole (abate am shared emeTalcolcaatey society, 
boasted of such a dressing room. raves 
pointed “like the Temple of an Indian 
god,” it was “lined with painted paper of 


we) tev ate! furnished with the choicest 


moveables of China.” Chief among them, 


~ no doubt, was a fashionable painted mir- 


ror set in a modish Rococo frame.{ 
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The Riches of Regensburg 


Prince and Princess von Thurn und Taxis in Germany 


TEXT BY PRINCE MICHAEL OF GREECE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


opposite: Scion of one of the most cel 





brated German families 


“YOU ARE SMALL, you are vulgar, and 
you speak French badly.” That is 
how Princess Theresa von Thurn und 
Taxis dared to address Napoleon. It 
took no small courage to thus chal- 
lenge the master of Europe, but the 
princess could not bear his Corsican 
accent or his labored attentions. 

“Perhaps he pinched her,” quips 
her descendant, Prince Johannes von 
Thurn und Taxis, present head of the 
family and owner of the Palace of 
Regensburg, who also inherited his 
ancestress’s forthright manner. “One 
of the advantages of being wealthy is 
that it enables you to speak your 
mind,” he adds. Wealth is, in fact, a 
family tradition with the von Thurn 
und Taxis dynasty. They were en- 
trusted, in the fifteenth century, with 
setting up a postal system throughout 
the Holy Roman Empire. Speedily 
enough, they had organized the first 
international service and established 
the basis of their fortune. The he- 
reditary title of “sovereign prince” 
crowned their worldly success in the 
seventeenth century. 

Since that time, the family has 
maintained its position, and Prince 
Johannes has enhanced it—thanks to 
a business acumen seemingly inher- 
ited from those early ancestors. His 
father, he confesses, was opposed to 
the business world and told him: “Go 
shooting or hunting, but don’t be- 
come a banker.” Nevertheless, it is 
due to his financial skill that he has 


kept the Palace of Regensburg, locat- 
ed in what is now a thriving Ba- 
varian industrial city. 

Once a Medieval monastery, the 
palace was expanded by the family in 
the nineteenth century. Their archi- 
tectural inspirations—Renaissance 
and Baroque—are also reflected in 
interiors that underscore the nine- 
teenth-century penchant for revivals. 
There are miles upon miles of galler- 
ies, sitting rooms, boudoirs, and 
beautifully preserved turn-of-the- 
century apartments, replete with fur- 
nishings in Rococo, Neo-Classical, 
Louis XV and Louis XVI styles. Six- 
teenth-century doors and eighteenth- 
century panels blend with family 
portraits, ceramic stoves, inlaid furni- 
ture and untold numbers of porce- 
lains, bronzes and curios. The 
whole—ornate and immaculately 
kept—gives an impression of lived-in 
opulence that is hard to match today. 

“Maintaining such a house,” ex- 
plains Prince Johannes, “is a question 
of logistics. It’s a cross between run- 
ning a hotel and a museum.” Pres- 
ervation of his treasures requires a 
strict schedule, often dictated by tra- 
dition. “For instance,” he relates, 
“on a certain day in winter, when it 
first snows, all the rugs are lifted 
and taken out into the courtyard to 
be cleaned. What’s remarkable is that 
everyone in the household remem- 
bers to do it on that particular day.” 

While the business of running the 


Prince Johannes von Thurn und Taxis resides 


with his wife, Princess Gloria, and their two young children, in splendid formality at the Palace of Regensburg. 

ror: A sea of copper rooftops distinguishes the palace, a monumental example of 19th-century Renaissance and Baroque 
Revival architecture. CENTER: Facing a romantic park is the imposing facade of the east wing. A fine sculptress in her 
own right, Prince Johannes’s grandmother, Princess Margarete, carved the statues that adorn the main balcony. 

ABOVE: Remnants of the Medieval town walls enclose a tiny peaceful garden within the palace precincts. 
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LEFT, ABOVE AND COVER: A graceful exercise in the Baroque Revival style, the Golden 
Staircase in the south wing of the palace winds through a complex series of interlinked 
S-curves. Intricately fashioned strapwork, and ironwork for the banisters, echoes the 
overall pattern in a scaled-down manner. Each level gently climbs upward, revealing 
vistas at new angles that bring a dynamic quality to the structure. In its final sweep, 
the stairway offers a dramatic entrance to the Porcelain Room on the second floor. 


palace belongs to Prince Johannes, 
it is his wife, Princess Gloria, who 
is responsible for the quality of life 
there. “Johannes had been a bachelor 
for so many years that, in a manner 
of speaking, the palace came to me 
ready-made. He still runs the house; 
he is better at it. My passionate in- 
terest is in raising our children.” Her 
modesty aside, it is under the prin- 
cess’s guiding hand that life at the 
palace has taken on a youthful gaiety. 
Where there might have been only 
cold magnificence, her energy and 
spirit have brought warmth. 

Both the prince and princess are 


great believers in tradition, and 
Prince Johannes has not greatly al- 
tered his forebears’ way of life. He 
and his wife entertain with a lavish- 
ness and regard for protocol that has 
all but vanished from the world, en- 
joying hunting parties at which they 
may host some fifty guests at a time. 

Guests who prefer the indoor life 
may take walks through the cloister 
of the original monastery, visit the 
coach museum, or browse through 
the 200,000 volumes in the Baroque 
library. For more sporting pleasures, 
they can take a dip in the covered 
swimming pool or use the bowling 





LEFT: In the Porcelain Room, Oriental vases, jars, punchbowls and figurines—of both 
Chinese and Japanese origin—are cheerfully intermixed with gilded Baroque Revival 
furnishings. ABOVE: The prevailing style of the Smoking Room is Louis XV and Louis XVI, 
as interpreted by 19th-century tastes. Chairs, occasional tables and settees, all gilded and 
delicately formed, are scattered across the parquet floor. Italian touches include a 17th- 
century Florentine tapestry and a 19th-century Venetian chandelier. Tor: A pair of fam- 
ily portraits, depicting Marie and Sophie, sisters of Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, 
preside over an array of 19th-century bibelots gathered atop an ebonized cabinet. 
















His father, Prince Johannes 
confesses, used to tell him: “Go shooting or 
hunting, but don’t become a banker.’ 


J 


LEFT: Exuberant in its eclectic mixture of styles, the Palm Room is representative 

of the mania for collecting that seized the Continent in the 19th century. Amid the 
elaborate furnishings, objects such as clocks, porcelain vases, small boxes, portrait busts 
and photographs give the room a comforting familiarity. A column in the form of a palm 
tree recalls the strong influence the Brighton Pavilion exerted on 19th-century interiors. 
ABOVE: A decorative frieze and an ornate suite of furniture establish the formal mood of 
the Baroque Room. Landscape paintings, prints and portraits crowd the walls; to the 
right, a group portrait of the brothers and sisters of Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. 


RIGHT AND ABOVE: The bedroom in the apartment of Prince Albert, the great-grandfather 

of Prince Johannes, has been left intact, a perfect time capsule of life in the late 19th century. 
European nobility took a lively interest in photography, and Prince Albert was no exception. 
Portraits and candid shots of family and friends populate the tops of tables, chests and desks 
throughout the room. A 17th-century Brussels tapestry, with the Thurn und Taxis 
coat of arms, adorns the wall near the massive Renaissance Revival bed canopy. 


alley, built almost a century ago by 
Helena of Bavaria. 

“IT remember when I was seven 
years old,” says Prince Johannes, “my 
grandfather had invited a general to 
dinner—a white-tie affair, of course. 
Afterward, we all went bowling. 
When the general saw my grand- 
mother holding her tiara with one 
hand and throwing the ball with the 
other, he fell into such a fit of merri- 
ment that he dropped his monocle 
and crushed it underfoot!” Nowa- 
days, ladies no longer bowl in their 
tiaras, but neither has the quality 
of the play improved. “Last year,” 
laughs Princess Gloria, “one guest 


threw the ball so high that it smashed 


a light bulb. Everyone, of course, 
pretended not to notice.” 

In Germany there is widespread 
recognition of the extensive charity 
work undertaken by the prince and 
princess. But their contributions in 
these fields do not fully account for 
their overwhelming popularity in 
Regensburg. That, it seems, is due to 
their wholehearted involvement in 
the life of their city. As Princess 
Gloria remarks, “We always attend 
the local festivities. You should see 
Johannes at the yearly beer festival!” 
[hus it is that the prince and princess 
von Thurn und Taxis have retained 


not only their palace, but the respect 
of their neighbors, as well. 














RIGHT AND ABOVE: Resplendent in its gold and white Rococo ornamentation, the ballroom 
is still the setting for glittering balls and receptions, as the prince and princess von Thurn 
und Taxis actively uphold the elegant traditions of the Palace of Regensburg. A mag- 
nificent ceramic stove captures the delicate sensibilities of German Rococo style. Tor: Less 
formal but in its own way traditional, the palace bowling alley was installed at the be- 
hest of Helena of Bavaria in 1888, in the Renaissance Revival style Along one wall, the 
names of tournament winners are inscribed in gold. A passion in the 19th century, 
hunting continues at Regensburg today; trophies of past hunts crown the alley. 
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Gardens: 


Exoticism Blooms in a Bavarian Landscape 
The Chinese Spirit Kindled at Lillefors 


FROM THE MOMENT Prince Charles 
Antoine Fugger de Polignac began cre- 
ating an Oriental-inspired garden at 
his Bavarian estate high above 
the Meitingen valley, shock waves 
started rumbling through the neigh- 
boring community. “There were peo- 
ple down in the village who said that 
I was truly mad—with delusions of 
being Ludwig Il—and all because of 
my strange garden.” 

Such strong reactions may have 
been provoked not only by the exoti- 
cism of this project, but by its un- 
expected location—on a plateau 
dominated by an austere Roman- 
esque fortress. The Schwedenturm, as 
the fortress is known, once defended 
the approach to the Babenhausen Pal- 
ace, the Augsburg capital of the 


TEXT BY HATHAWAY HARDY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARIE HOLSTEIN 


Medieval Fugger family’s banking 
empire. When the prince and his 
wife, Héléne, assumed control of 
their country estate with its forest 
and farmlands fifteen years ago, the 
fortress proved to be a “drafty old 
ruin,” and they decided that, rather 
than modernize it, they would build a 
contemporary house on the nearby 
parade ground, and surround it 
with the park they now call Lillefors. 

In Swedish, Lillefors means “small 
river,” and the name is a play on that 
of Sturefors Palace, the childhood 
home of the prince’s mother, born 
Gunilla, Countess Bielke. Still a sum- 
mer retreat for the entire family, 
Sturefors and its park (see Architec- 
tural Digest, October 1979) were a ma- 
jor inspiration for the gardens at 


Lillefors, which include French par- 
terres dotted with statuary, and a 
fountain, Victorian rose arbors and 
groves of pear and cherry trees. 

But the project that for the past sev- 
eral years has most engaged the 
prince’s imagination is his Oriental- 
inspired garden. “When I first saw 
the pouting lower lip of the parade- 
ground plateau, isolated and thrust 
out into the air far below the site 
where I envisioned our new house, I 
immediately wanted something spe- 
cial for the spot,” he says. A pavilion, 
like the chinoiserie pagoda in the gar- 
den at Sturefors, seemed the perfect 
thing, and he also borrowed elements 
from Kina Slott, the Chinese-style pa- 
vilion at Drottningholm Palace, near 
Stockholm (see Architectural Digest, 





ABOVE MIDDLE AND RIGHT: While the landscape at Prince Charles Antoine Fugger de Polignac’s 
Bavarian estate Lillefors runs the gamut from formal parterres to natural wilderness, the apple of his 
eye is his small Oriental-inspired garden, complete with a moon bridge that scandalized his 
neighbors. Trained as an architect, he designed it himself, aided by a local farmer “who understood 
me well enough not to ask why a moon bridge is necessary.” ABOVE LEFT: The moon bridge serves as a 
major portal, linking the estate’s diverse areas, including a plot planted with hybrid tea roses and 
floribundas. OPPOSITE AND FOLLOWING PAGES: Irises, poppies and water lilies add splashes of color, and 
golden carp fleeting flashes of movement, to the two ponds in the prince’s favorite garden. 
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May 1980). “I tried to take something 
from each of them and suit that to my 
little Bavarian garden.” And, explain- 
ing to his neighbors that he was 
building a small studio where he 
could do his Chinese ink painting, he 
began construction. 

The result is practical and “not 
without a certain charm,” he feels. 
“Though tea ceremonies and state 
visits are not held here, the pavilion 
has, I believe, an atmosphere suitable 
to a country gentleman’s art studio.” 

An outgrowth of the prince’s inter- 
est in Oriental painting is his fascina- 
tion with Chinese and Japanese 
landscape design, and soon the studio 
was joined by a scarlet moon bridge, 
also designed by the prince. Arching 
high, the bridge spans a path de- 
scending steeply from the garden to 
the village. At one end the bridge 
abuts on the pavilion garden; at the 
other, on the cherry orchard. 

Today, flowering shrubs embrace 
the pavilion, whose swooping roof 
lines dominate the garden. Beyond lie 
the prince’s major landscaping ef- 
forts. Two irregularly shaped ponds 
play host to schools of golden carp 
and lotuses. Clumps of bamboo stir 
the shadows beneath sentinel pines, 


“s 





and delicate Japanese maple trees 
punctuate the perimeter of the gar- 
den with bursts of russet. 

Favoring masses of color, the 
prince has grouped flowers in key 
spots. The ponds are bordered by 
irises. Poppies, during their short but 
glorious season, unfurl brilliant red- 
orange petals. As in a country philos- 
opher’s rustic retreat, the flowers are 
allowed to grow virtually unchecked. 

Not so the pines surrounding the 
garden. The prince entrusts the care 
of these particular trees to no one but 
himself. For a week, late each winter, 
he “‘prunes and prunes and prunes. I 
go back and forth, looking, compar- 
ing, then restudy relevant pictures in 
books.” He may decide to remove 
some trees, expose the trunks of oth- 
ers, or twist a limb here and there to 
suggest great age. Using smaller trees, 
he has formed a screen that manages 
to partially hide and partially reveal 
the surrounding hills—the ‘’bor- 
rowed” landscape that in time-hon- 
ored Japanese tradition extends his 
garden as far as the distant horizon. 

Now that his favorite garden is rel- 
atively mature, it has begun to repay 
the prince’s efforts with the drama of 
its ever-changing moods and _ pro- 


found sense of tranquillity. Adding 
movement to the stillness, the ponds 
capture, then quickly set loose, 
glimpses of passing clouds. In spring, 
the fragrance of cherry and pear blos- 
soms wafts over the moon bridge to 
perfume the pavilion. In winter, 


~ snow throws the dark trunks of na- 


ked maple trees into high relief. 
Throughout the seasons, pine, bam- 
boo and plum—traditional symbols 
of longevity—blend unobtrusively 
with the more delicate vegetation. 

The addition of a board-and-batten 
fence to close off one end of the gar- 
den, the planting of new shrubs, and 
the raising of a suitably majestic T’ai- 
hu stone, have recently completed the 
landscaping. But even without these 
final touches, the prince was already 
well satisfied. “The parterres and rose 
beds at Lillefors need only a little 
work every year,” he says. “Basically, 
at this point they are complete, fin- 
ished things. The Oriental garden, 
however, changes character as it 
grows. Each season it becomes some- 
thing new without my help. When I 
take my troubles there, I can feel 
them disperse among the branches 
and reflections. Creating this garden 
has been a work of the soul.” 


\BOVE LEFT AND Opposite; The idea for this garden sprang from the pavilion the prince built 
as his painting studio. He first chose a pale yellow for the exterior, but decided it was “just not 
right. | quickly understood my little hut should be bright red, but I felt, no, that would be too 
wild here.” He then developed a subtler stain that satisfied even the skeptical local craftsmen. 
ABOVE MIDDLE: The door to the pavilion/studio is inscribed with the characters for the name of 
a Japanese artist friend who rekindled the prince’s interest in painting. ABOVE RIGHT: Whether 

engaged in painting or meditating, the prince enjoys the peacefulness of his studio 


and its proximity to his constantly changing and well-loved garden. 
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Historic Architecture: 


Remembering Victor Horta 
The Belgian Master of Art Nouveau 


TEXT BY AVIS BERMAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY OBERTO GIL 





FORTY YEARS AGO, the reputation of 
Baron Victor Horta, the preeminent 
architect of Art Nouveau, was in 
bleak eclipse. As Horta survived 
to the age of eighty-six, he was 
painfully aware of the scorn 

of critics and historians. The 
architect died in 1947, embit- 
tered and close to repudiating 
the movement in which he had 
shone as a pioneer and a leader. 

Today, of course, the situation 
is vastly changed, and we tend to 
speak in superlatives when discuss- 
ing one of the greatest architects and 
designers Belgium has produced. We 
not only recognize Horta as a consum- 
mate innovator, but we cherish in par- 
ticular the ravishing idiosyncrasies a 
previous generation deplored. Impossible 
combinations and juxtapositions effortlessly coexist 
in Horta’s buildings. The prevailing mood is one of 
simultaneous dynamism and languor, held in quivering 
tension by organic forms and curling, tendril-like lines. 
Humble industrial materials become the basis of sophisti- 
cated ornament. The obsessive repetition of decorative 
motifs is handled with a supreme lightness of touch. 
These themes, coupled with an unprecedentedly fluid 
redistribution of light and air, and a rhythmic succession 
of rooms that can only be described as symphonic, her- 
alded a new sensibility in art and design. Quite without 
warning, Horta introduced his ideas in Brussels in 1893, 
in creating the epochal Tassel house. The first full-fledged 
Art Nouveau structure was born. 

In the three years (1898-1901) he labored on his own 
townhouse and adjacent offices in the Saint-Gilles district 
of Brussels, many of Horta’s concepts and inventions were 
amplified and perfected. There he demonstrated with 
characteristic refinement that architecture and philosophy 
are inseparable. In Horta’s own words, “A house should 







not merely be a reflection of its 
owner's life, but should itself rep- 
resent a portrait of him.” 

The portrait Horta drew of 
himself is one of boldness, vi- 
tality, independence and _per- 
fectionism. The architect was 
thirty-seven and at the peak of 
his career. He slept four hours 
a night and could not work fast 
enough for a list of eager and 

wealthy clients. The consider- 
able achievements of the Tassel 
and Van Eetvelde (1895) residences 
were behind him. He was supervis- 
ing the construction of his two mas- 
terpieces, the Solvay mansion and the 
Maison du Peuple, while his own house 
was taking shape. The Aubecq house and 
the Innovation department store awaited him. 
In addition to all this, Horta was a familiar sight at 
the theater, the opera, and the fashionable cafés. Yet he 
was married to a conventional-minded woman who was 
hard put to it to understand the enjoyment of such frenetic 
activity. The house and studio were erected as two side-by- 
side, but segregated, entities that effectively divided 
Horta’s private and professional lives. Mme Horta was un- 
alterably opposed to family members meeting apprentices 
or workers in the halls or stairwells. 

The Horta house was also planned as a sumptuous port- 
folio that potential clients could inspect. All but the most 
freethinking were likely to be taken aback. The owner was 
proclaiming the demise of the traditional bel étage—the 
unimaginative interior scheme of three stuffy rooms 
strung along a dark passageway, which had been dismally 
typical of Belgian domestic architecture over the century. 


Turn-of-the century Art Nouveau architect Victor Horta elaborated his 
own unique theories for his Brussels home and studio. above: Horta felt 
a house should represent a portrait of its owner. opposite: Double doors 
leading from the vestibule have colorful stained glass in organic motifs. 





























LEFT: Victor Horta felt sculpture would never be sufficient alone. 
“Its architectural background is more necessary to it than vice versa,” 
he said. Instead, he treated architecture like sculpture, visible in the 
curving stair railing, wall trim and stenciling of the drawing room. 
The door at far right leads to his office. above: A corner of the same 
room is decorated with furniture designed by Horta for another house, 
and a candelabrum by his friend Fernand Dubois. Chromolithograph 
after a painting by A. Bocklin; bust by van der Stappen. 


At the wondrously novel residence in the rue 
Amé€ricaine, imprisoning walls were anathema: Swirling, 
interpenetrating spaces were lit transparently by a huge 
central skylight and elegant little sconces. Instead of step- 
ping into a grim, heavy atmosphere, visitors were wel- 
comed by a radiant color scheme of apricot, gold, caramel 
and cocoa. The furnishings were doubly related, echoing 
not only each other, but the fundamental composition of 
the house itself and its ornamentation. 

And how splendidly Horta dealt with features lesser 
architects perceived as eyesores! The staircase, usually con- 
sidered a subsidiary element, was made the focal point. 
Gleaming and hypnotic, it takes up nearly half the area of 
his own house and represents the triumph of Horta’s car- 
dinal principle: the absolute unity of structure and décor. 
Just as heretical was the employment of such “unsuitable” 
materials as concrete and iron to set off marble, stained 
glass and precious hardwoods. In Horta’s hands, iron 
metamorphosed from workhorse into butterfly. Pilasters 
and railings, the gilded metal as delicate as filigree, twisted 
gaily into configurations of the architect’s famous curve 
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ABOVE: Honey-colored parquetry and moldings of the dining 
room are of American ash, of which Horta said, “It would have been 
cheaper to build the entire ground floor with fine marble.” Lert: How- 

ever, the architect also noted, “I got a bargain in buying the 

white enameled bricks meant for the back facade, but later used for 

building and decorating the dining room.” Reliefs by Pieter Braecke 
are interrelated with three structural bays. The paintings (left to 
right) are by Heymans, Pinot and Artan. Candelabra by Dubois. 


and countercurve. The creamy tiles in the dining room 
were destined for the rear fagade, but Horta grew so en- 
tranced with their sheen that he installed them inside. 

Only the art Horta acquired was orthodox: porcelain 
and bas-relief sculpture. He chose the latter because it 
could be subordinated to his own design. Sculpture was 
part and parcel of architecture for Horta. He felt that the 
beauty of sculpture would never be enough to stand alone 
without its background; architecture was more necessary 
for sculpture than sculpture was for architecture. 

Horta sold his house in 1919. He needed more office 
space to execute the large-scale commissions now coming 
his way. Moreover, the place was an exquisite reminder of 
a time when he was in the forefront of European architec- 
ture. To such a man, who loathed standardization and 
treated every design as a unique event, the waning of 
appreciation for his most original work was a source of 
anguish. “I have loved my art, my intellectual children, 
more than myself,” he acknowledged. “Fortunately for 
me, the warmth of stones made my happiness.””0 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST Visiis: 
Gianfranco Ferré 


TEXT BY G.Y. DRYANSKY 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 





Gianfranco Ferré lives and works in highly 
personal spaces that reveal his penchant for 
classic modern functionalism tempered by 
wit and sentiment. “I attach myself to 
something because I love it,” says the noted 
fashion designer. “Then I find a place for it.” 
RIGHT AND ABOVE: In his Milan living room, an 
18th-century French papier-maché horse and 
a 1975 lithograph by Cagli share an alcove. A 
collection of gloves used in sports attests to 
Sig. Ferré’s delight in simple, useful items 
The cake box, used as a side table for the 

Le Corbusier siége grand confort, and 

the stone turtles, are Chinese. 
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“1 DON’T DO RUFFLES,” Gianfranco Ferré 
makes a point of telling a visitor right 
away. Once an architect, he has be- 
come one of Milan’s most celebrated 
fashion designers, with a brilliantly 
technical style that gives clothing the 
pure lines of sculpture. He is a man 
who cherishes rigor. Hulky, bearded, 
he looks like a bear, or like the rough 
prospector who takes turns with the 
bear in harassing Charlie Chaplin in 
The Gold Rush. But he seems to be one 
of those people whose rugged exte- 
rior shelters a great deal of sentiment. 
Inside the bearskin there might well 
be another Charlie. 

“Gianfranco is from the North,” 
someone who knows him well points 
out. “Those northern Italians are a bit 
closed. But at his country house he 
brings all his guests breakfast in bed.” 

It took Sig. Ferré several years to 
achieve the current look of his small 
Milan apartment and the office that is 
not an extension of it, but a “spinoff,” 
five minutes away on foot. What he 
accomplished demonstrates clearly 
that the coolest materials can coexist 
with an accumulation of emotionally 
charged objects without jarring or 
compromising their rigor. 

The designer abandoned architec- 
ture after just one year of practice 
because, he says, he didn’t like 
prefabricating people’s environments 
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“The great presence of black in 
my studio fits this city with no sky.” 


—Guanfranco Ferre 





Top: Graceful 19th-century glovemaker’s 
forms create an ad hoc sculpture with an 
African game board from Sierra Leone. 
ABOVE: Gianfranco Ferré feels that the liberal 
use of black in his nearby studio matches the 
sobriety of Milan. At left, behind a curving 
screen of black graphite-coated metal 
squares, are artworks by Lucio Del Pezzo. 
RIGHT: The studio is “neutral, official, easy to 
use,” says Sig. Ferré. A sliding ladder with 
convenient bookrests serves the shelves. 
Wood sculpture by Faliero Sarti. 
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for them. “A house has to grow up 
around a person,” he contends. 

By “grow up,” he doesn’t mean 
spatially. He has lived in the confines 
of a living room, bedroom and bath 
for ten years. Since he doesn’t enter- 
tain here, there is barely a kitchen. “I 
feel good about the apartment's di- 
mensions,” he says. “I have a large 
house on Lago Maggiore for week- 
ends, but a flat this size fits the effi- 
cient life of Milan, just as the great 
presence of black in my studio fits 
this city with no sky.” 

Sig. Ferré calls his apartment a con- 
tainer. The place has “grown” by ac- 
cumulating things that are evocative, 
that enrich the space with another 
dimension of meaning. For example, 
above a sofa in the living room is 
a quiver with arrows that at once 
reminds the designer of a trip to 
the Amazon and of the fact that he 
loves simple, useful things. Objects 
brought back from trips are impor- 
tant in the décor, but they’re chosen 
for their looks and wit, and obviously 
aren’t casual souvenirs. Wit: for ex- 
ample, the bright Chinese cake box 
from San Francisco, used as a table 
beside a Le Corbusier armchair. He 
also gives prominence to gifts from 
people he is fond of, as a way of keep- 
ing them close to him. Hence the 
1920s airplane propeller at the edge 
of the living room, a gift from a 
friend one season when Gianfranco 
Ferré’s fashion collection accented na- 
val and aeronautical themes. 

[wo years ago he decided that the 
place in which he works—“where I 
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live most of the time’—should be 
like his apartment. The studio is 
much bigger, but the flow of space, 
channeled by panels and curved 
screens, is similar. And, although the 
apartment is cozier, warmer in tone, 
the studio is equally full of touch- 
stones of sentiment. Opposite these 
personal treasures, on a bulletin 
board, are photographic blowups: 
pictures of friends; mementos of fash- 
ion collections; moments of triumph. 

Some basics of Gianfranco Ferré’s 
environment are inspired by indus- 
trial technology: the red steel poles 
that mark changes in the use of space 
in the apartment; the factorylike 
flooring in the studio, and the lights 
over the tables in his workroom 
there; and the highly prominent arcs 
of black metal squares that serve as 
screens in both locations. The de- 
signer prefers these frank materials. 
“T like steel that looks like steel, 
leather that looks like leather.” 

Still, he modulates these factory 
references with furnishings compat- 
ible in spirit, yet not “industrial”: Le 
Corbusier chrome and leather chairs 
in the apartment, and Josef Hoff- 
mann pieces in his studio. To these he 
adds the key ingredients: objects that 
soften, contribute color, but mainly 
express his own feelings, with their 
references to places he’s been, people 
he knows, people dear to him. 

Gianfranco Ferré’s love of accu- 
mulation reflects his attitude toward 
time. “I’m conservative. I hate big 
changes, but I keep up-to-date. You 
see that in my fashions. I’d say that 
my environment is simple, up-to- 
date—or rather, it has no date.” 











LEFT: A car sculpture by Urano Palma rests 
on Gianfranco Ferré’s desk, and 19th-century 
Italian parade helmets are poised against one 

of the gridwork arcs that define areas of the 
studio; photographs and fabric swatches line 
the bulletin board beyond. Axonometric 
drawing by Franco Albini. The chair at right 
is a Josef Hoffmann design. Top: In Sig. 
Ferré’s bedroom, a Kashmiri box and several 
balls for sports games enliven the mirrored 
space near a Le Corbusier chaise longue. 
CENTER: Bedroom shelves hold related objects: 
straw-work and tortoiseshell boxes above, 
and clay sculptures below. above: A metal 
grid also forms the shower area of the bath. 






A Capital Oasis 


The Hay-Adams Hotel in Washington, D.C. 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY GABRIELE MURDOCK 
TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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PRECEDING PAGES: A beaux-arts facade inspired by the river elevation of the Farnese Palace in Rome greets visitors at the 

Hay-Adams Hotel, a Washington, D.C, landmark just a stone’s throw from the White House. asove: Gabriele Murdock, whose 
husband, David H. Murdock, acquired the hotel in 1983, thoroughly restored the interiors, including the comfortable lobby. Formerly 
“dark and musty,” it is now warm and welcoming, with gleaming walnut paneling, light-hued walls, gilt-embellished arches and 
coffered ceiling, and Stark carpeting. In her design, she also widened the archway and stairs that lead to the Henry Adams 

dining room. opposite: A focal point of the lobby is a 17th-century tapestry, which, Mrs. Murdock confesses, “I sort of 

‘borrowed’ from my husband’s office.” Commodious sofas and armchairs are upholstered in Clarence House velour. 
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ABOVE LEFT: For the Henry Adams Room, where breakfast and lunch are served and private parties gather, the de- 

signer chose a sunny palette for a “bright, garden feeling.” The mantel is from Architectural Paneling; fire irons from Danny 
Alessandro; ginger jars, vases and china from Mottahedeh; silver flatware from Christofle. The painting, a 19th-century work, 
is by Elizabeth Wemyss Nasmyth. ABOVE RIGHT AND OPPOSITE: Rich warm tones suffuse the dining room and bar dubbed the 
John Hay Room. Upholstery and drapery fabrics are from Brunschwig & Fils. In the adjacent tearoom are a sofa and 
armchair from Henredon. The 17th-century portrait is of Charlemagne. Carpeting in these rooms, by Stark. 


ONE LAFAYETTE SQUARE. This is the ad- 
dress lettered in blue on the enve- 
lopes provided for guests at the 
Hay-Adams Hotel, in Washington 
D.C. There are two addresses in that 
area of the city, at the sight of which 
every mail carrier jumps to his job— 
this one and its neighbor across the 
square at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue—“The President’s House.” 

In 1885, renowned architect H. H. 
Richardson built adjoining houses on 
the site now occupied by the hotel, 
for two remarkable men: Henry 
Adams—descendant of presidents, 
historian, novelist—and his close 
friend statesman John Hay. Until the 
death of the owners, the two houses 
were the center of all that was most 
brilliant in Washington society. 
Theodore Roosevelt would walk 
across the square from the White 
House to drop in for a cup of tea as 
informally as the visiting Henry 
James did, and no newly arrived for- 
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eign ambassador felt socially secure 
until he had been received and ac- 
cepted by Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Hay. 

The two historic houses were razed 
in 1927, and a hotel, the Hay-Adams, 
was built. Because of its remarkable 
position it has been a landmark ever 
since, but it changed hands several 
times, and until recently Washingto- 
nians regarded it as they might an old 
lady who had fallen on hard times— 
genteel but sadly shabby. 

Everything changed in the sum- 
mer of 1983, when the hotel was 
bought by California financier David 
H. Murdock. He entrusted the inte- 
rior design to his wife, whose gentle 
manner belies the fact that she is as 
efficient as she is charming. 

“It was quite a challenge that 
David gave me,” says Gabriele 
Murdock. “He wanted the whole ho- 
tel renovated in just a few months, 
and I had never done anything com- 
mercial. | had just decorated our own 


homes. [See Architectural Digest, June 
1980.] But I’m rather glad it was that 
way. If I had been a professional hotel 
decorator, the rooms might not have 
looked like rooms in a private house, 

which is what I strove to achieve.” 
There were no problems with the 
exterior of the 58-year-old building, 
which architect and interior designer 
Mihran Mesrobian had designed. It is 
a handsome structure, and Mrs. 
Murdock could let it alone. But in- 
side, she had to restore the hotel from 
top to bottom, for the exuberant Mr. 
Mesrobian, an Armenian trained at 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts in Is- 
tanbul, had gone wild. Inspired by 
Tudor and Jacobean England, he had 
covered the main lobby with rich 
walnut paneling decorated with gilt- 
crowned pilasters; overhead, he 
had placed a coffered ceiling covered 
with sixteenth-century motifs. All 
the public rooms were done in “Old 
continued on page 146 
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Top: French doors in a guest room open to a balcony and a view 

of the White House, the Washington Monument and the Jefferson 
Memorial. Drapery, bedcovering and stool fabrics from Kravet 
enhance the cozy atmosphere. asove: The living room of the Presi- 
dential Suite includes a glowing hearth, with a sofa, bench and 
chinoiserie-style table from Henredon nearby Chinese-style porce- 
lains from Mottahedeh. The painting: a 19th-century English 
landscape. RIGHT: Dominating the softly lighted master bedroom of 
the Presidential Suite is an imposing canopy bed. Bed and drapery 
fabrics and chaise longue upholstery, from Brunschwig & Fils 











Those Victorian Ladies 


TEXT BY CHARLES GAINES < 
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Summer, Sir William Ernest Reynolds-Stephens, 1891. Oil 

on canvas; 61” x 122”. Sensuously draped women in languid 
repose dominate a peaceful rose-filled ancient scene. This serene 
oil was created by a noted British painter, sculptor and 
interior designer. Whitford & Hughes, London. 
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THE LAST FULL-SCALE Classical revival 
in western painting bloomed in En- 
gland in the 1860s and flowered there 
for the next three decades. Like ear- 
lier revivals of the aesthetic ideals of 
antiquity from the Renaissance on- 
ward, Victorian Neo-Classicism tells 
us far more about the period in which 
it occurred than it does about the clas- 
sical ages of Greece and Rome. The 
lush, allegorical work of Frederic 
Lord Leighton, Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, Albert Moore and the other 
depicters of what Christopher Wood, 
in his book Olympian Dreamers, has 
called the “Victorian Parnassus” was 
in part a reaction to the preachy insu- 
larity of John Ruskin and the Pre-Ra- 
phaelites. But it was also the visual 
expression of a profound reverence 
that late-Victorian England felt for 
ancient Greece and Rome. During 
this imperial period of England’s his- 
tory, politicians studied the speeches 
of Pericles and Cicero, children were 
schooled in Homer, Aristotle and 


opposite: The Pet Bullfinch, John William 
Godward, 1890. Oil on canvas; 38” x 28”. 
Painstaking detailing adds grandeur to an 
intimate scene. Owen Edgar Gallery, 
London. BeLow: The Conversion of Paula, Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 1898. Oil on panel; 
20” x 44%”. This dramatic exhortation is 
staged in a setting ripe with Bacchanalian 
symbolism. Elmerside Ltd., London. 


Marcus Aurelius, and Victorian ladies 
wore Athenian gowns to revivals of 
Greek tragedies in London theaters. 

But if educated Victorians were 
pleased to observe similarities be- 
tween their own majestic, idealistic 
culture and those of classical Greece 
and Rome, they could also see, in 
“awful Clapham, hideous Charing 
Cross” significant discrepancies as 
well. The Victorian vision of antiq- 
uity was a nostalgic one, a yearning 
across the centuries for a calmer no- 
bility than their own, for undiluted 
heroism and chaste beauty. And no- 
where is this yearning more evident 
than in the work of the Victorian 
Parnassus painters. 

Educated and trained on the Conti- 
nent, the “immaculate’’ Frederic 
Leighton was a polished academic 
painter, a perfectionist, whose paint- 
ings are classical essays on balance, 
the subservience of passion to reason, 
and the “perception of comeliness in 
the human body.” Leighton had a 
copy of the Parthenon frieze built 
into his studio wall, and like a num- 
ber of his contemporaries, he em- 
ployed techniques known to have 
been used by classical Greek artists, 
such as the wetting of draperies to 
make them cling to nude models. 

Unlike Leighton, Lawrence Alma- 


Tadema concerned himself less with 
heroic mythology than with re- 
constructing a vision of the antique 
world in which the Victorian middle 
and upper classes could see them- 
selves reflected. Anecdotal and inti- 
mate, his paintings of marble terraces 
and wistful patrician maidens revere 
antiquity by making it emotionally 
understandable to his viewers. 

Albert Moore built his paintings as 
formally as did Leighton, and di- 
rected many of them toward precise 
emotional intimacies, as did Alma- 
Tadema, but his work is less literary 
and far more painterly than that of 
any of his contemporaries. To the 
poet Swinburne, Moore’s paintings 
expressed “an exclusive worship of 
things formally beautiful.” In the 
lovely plasticity and statuesque poses 
of his maidens, the swirling abstract 
harmonies of their dress, and the ex- 
quisite reticence and subtlety of his 
colors, Moore perhaps comes closest 
of any of the painters of the Victorian 
Parnassus to approximating the spirit 
of Hellenic idealism. 

To Moore and the others, captur- 
ing that spirit in paint was both hom- 
age and an attempt to create for their 
own time an art expressive of the no- 
bility in which ancient history and 
myth robe human beings. 0 



































ABOVE: Greek Girls Picking up Pebbles by the Sea, Frederic Lord Leighton, 
1887. Oil on canvas; 33” x 51”. Voluminous gowns billowing in the wind 
sinuously wrap the powerfully modeled bodies of these Greek women in 
Leighton’s painting, inspired by his study of the classics. Owen Edgar 
Gallery, London. RIGHT: Anemones, Albert Joseph Moore, 1880. Oil on 
canvas; 18” x 6”. Here, the artist uses an array of soft hues in a carefully 
rendered study of a woman in classical dress. She stands, pensive 

and still, among anemones. Peter Nahum Gallery, London. 





A Certain Flair 


Baron de Condeé’s Design for a French Country House 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 


PHOTOGRAF 


‘HY BY MARIANNE HAAS 


Friends asked Alain de Condé to design the 
interiors of their country house in France as 
he would his own. aBove: Ficus trees soften 
the archways of the summer entrance hall, 
and antique terra-cotta tiles give continuity 
to the long corridor. opposite: “I have an 
enormous liking for bronzes,” says the baron 
de Condé, who placed a number of them— 
including a Flemish bull and two Ital- 

ian putti—in the Grand Salon. 











ALAIN DE CONDE, amiability personi- 
fied, greets visitors to his Paris work- 
shop warmly and graciously. It is 
here that he restores paintings sent 
to him from all over the world. The 
baron de Condé’s international repu- 
tation brings him important commis- 
sions, works to which he contributes 
a creative sensitivity rooted in the fact 
that he himself is a painter. 

“It’s true,” he reflects. “I’ve shown 
my work a number of times, and it 
sells well, particularly in Japan. But it 


seems to me that I couldn't possibly 
restore pictures if I didn’t paint them, 
too. My feeling is that any restorer 
who doesn’t proceed this way is 
really just a ‘cleaner’ de luxe.” 

The baron is always pleased when 
he runs across one of his “children” 
anywhere, in the house of a major 
collector, perhaps, or occupying the 
place of honor in an exhibition. There 
seems to be a real link between Alain 
de Condé’s appreciation of the works 
he restores and the uses to which he 





opposite: A generous open 
hearth is the inviting focus of 
the kitchen, furnished with a 
farm table and rush-seat chairs. 
Rouen earthenware adorns the 
chimneypiece; the still lifes are 
19th century. ABOvE: The dining 
room, painted the same warm 
tone that dominates the house, 
is romantically candlelit. Art- 
works are 19th century. 














puts his other talents. One of these 
is a flair for houses—his own and 
those of his friends. 

“There’s something magic in my 
dealings with houses,” he says. 
“Once, when I was lost, I rounded a 
bend in the road and suddenly found 
myself face to face with one of these 
magical places, a marvel of grace and 
harmony. An old woman emerged to 
say, yes, the house might be for 
sale. But as far as I was concerned, 
the matter was closed. I didn’t know 
the price, but the house was already 
mine—including the old woman. 
She’d been a servant there all her life, 
and I was happy to have her stay on. 

“There was a lot of work to be 
done, and I did it. Once I’d got the 
place back to its original state, I filled 
it with thirty years’ worth of objects, 
each of which settled in as though it 
had always belonged. Friends saw 
the result, liked it, and asked me to do 
the same for them. So I embarked 
on another house in which my own 
tastes were given perfectly free rein.” 

Foremost among those “tastes” is a 
feeling for nature. ‘You don’t have to 
have acres and acres. A few hand- 
some trees planted in threes—how I 
hate things regimented two by two— 
can make a sumptuous impression 
glimpsed through the window as you 
wake up. This kind of intimate 
grouping is all you need—it can sug- 
gest an avenue or an orchard.” 

Alain de Condé disposes objects 
and furnishings casually, less with an 
eye to “decoration” than in obedience 
to the imperatives of a mise-en- 
scéne—as in the country house he has 
decorated for close friends. This is 
what lends the baron’s arrangements 
their lively, rather theatrical feel. 
They tend to be composed according 
to theme or color: In a typical group- 
ing, a pale pink orchid, a mauve book 
cover and an amethyst ashtray may 
form a harmonious trio. 

“You have to know how to make 
objects ‘speak’ to one another; in my 


dining room hung exclusively with 
portraits of women, or of a kitchen in 
which white is used for everything 
from walls and woodwork to dishes 
and a cage of doves chosen precisely 
for their snowy hue. 

“My tastes are firmly established 
and very precisely defined,” he adds. 
“People can hardly avoid noticing 
how vital the presence of both plants 
and animals is to any house I furnish. 
And mixing different styles and peri- 
ods doesn’t bother me, because this in 
no way clashes with my ideas of what 
constitutes comfort and charm.” 

He never forgets a detail, never 
lowers his demanding aesthetic stan- 
dards. “I invent constantly, I move 
things about, I suffer—and make my 
friends suffer—if everything isn’t just 
right.” His eye, the baron notes, is 
never still. “Never!” 

Alain de Condé doesn’t, in fact, 
care about furniture as such: “Rugs, 
yes, and enough places to sit, so that 
guests feel at ease. They should also 
always know where they can put a 
glass down, and woolen throws 
should be within arm’s reach. Books 
are essential, in fine bindings or not, 
as long as they’re there to be read.” 

The baron admits candidly that the 
one factor that never guides his 
choice is an object’s intrinsic value. 
“It can be costly or not; it’s a matter 
of luck. Thirty years of buying adds 
up to a long odyssey, in the course 
of which I have indulged myself in 
dreams, in impulse purchases trig- 
gered by charm. One morning, for 
instance, I was following a very beau- 
tiful woman who stopped to look at 
an object I might otherwise never 
have noticed. I bought it, and now it’s 
part of my collection of souvenirs in 
which imagination has played the 
major role. I could talk for a year 
without stopping, about such objects: 
the ones that raise a smile, the ones 
that tell a story, the ones that are, 
simply, very beautiful.”O 


arrangements they often take on 
denser meaning,” he explains. That 
meaning is based on the baron’s pen- 
chant for “concepts”: the concept of a 


In the library, books, objects and memorabilia blend comfortably with richly tex- 

tured antique furnishings and rugs. “The principal aim of this room is that it should be 
‘livable,’ ” says Alain de Condé. Bronzes include an 18th-century plaque and an 1804 
copy of an ancient Greek figure. The Louis XV-style fauteuil @ chassis, at right, 

has removable upholstered sections—one set for summer, one for winter. 
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THE TRAIN RIDE into the valley of 
Numedal in Norway is a journey 
back in time. Once the traveler leaves 
Kongsberg, the modern world is al- 
most left behind. The train stops 
wherever it is necessary, and the con- 
ductor seems to know everyone but 
the young hikers. The scenery is spec- 
tacular: Sections are densely forested; 
in occasional clearings are clusters of 
brown, gray, and red houses, mir- 
rored in the river below. 

The Kollandsrud farm is located 
just below Redberg, the last station on 
the line, where the Hardangervidda 
and its vast wilderness begin. Owned 
by the family for centuries, the rem- 
nants of the farm are shared today by 
two brothers and their families. 

One of the Kollandsrud brothers, 
Gullik, and his wife, Mari, inherited 
an old stue, or dwelling, and moved it 
to its present location because it had 
been too close to the new railroad. 
Both are architects, working with 
preservation and planning in Oslo, 
and they wanted to recreate the tradi- 
tional farming settlement, but also to 
make a modern vacation house. 

“To uproot and move the house 
from another location,” says Gullik 
Kollandsrud, “and to buy and move 
outbuildings from other parts of the 
valley, was traditional. Customarily, 
the oldest son took over the farm, and 
other members of the family would 
take their inheritance, a storage house 
or smith’s shop, to another place in 
the valley. The buildings were built 
of logs; it was just a question of mark- 
ing them, taking the house apart, 
shipping it to its new location, and 
putting it back together.” 

A farm would have several houses, 
all for different purposes, all arranged 
around a barnyard. New houses could 
be added, and any one house could 
easily be moved. The house was built 
to last forever. The valley was the 


world, and any place in it could be 
made your own by erecting a house. 

“In addition to the main house we 
inherited, we bought four buildings— 
a horse stable, a goat house, a sheep 
stall, and a stabbur—and placed them 
close together,’ explains Mari 
Kollandsrud. The stabbur, the sign of 
the family’s wealth, was traditionally 
used for guests, for storage, and for 
sleeping in the summer months. It was 
characteristically built on short stilts, 
away from dampness and predators. 

“At Kollandsrud farm the animals 
are gone. Instead, it has become a ref- 
uge for the family—a real home away 
from Oslo, back in the bosom of the 
valley,” muses Mrs. Kollandsrud. So 
a carefully fashioned wooden shell 
has been fitted inside the stable to 
house family and friends. The new 
pine box, with its unpainted wood 
furniture, is not visible from the out- 
side. Ancient logs, darkened by time, 
yet protected by the sod roof, stand 
oblivious to the changes within. 

It is possible to distinguish subtle 
differences in style and building tra- 
dition by the various arrangements 
of the houses in all the Norwegian 
valleys. A typical house plan con- 
sists of three rooms: an entry with 
a large and a small room at either 
side. As in the dwelling house of the 
Kollandsrud farm, doors are low and 
windows let in sparse light. In the 
large room, a richly articulated inte- 
rior has an arrangement of cup- 
boards, benches, tables. The fireplace 
and the corner cabinet are standard- 
ized to a point where this house 
would be almost indistinguishable 
from others, if it were not for the col- 
orful and bold decoration. In tradi- 
tional fashion, a local artist painted 
the faces of the owners—a farmer and 
his wife—in 1801 on the doors of the 
corner cabinet, as if they were not 
only proud, but prosperous. Faux-bois 


Inheriting a family farm in the Numedal valley, Norwegian architects and pre- 
servationists Mari and Gullik Kollandsrud moved and renovated several traditional 
log houses for their vacation home. In Numedal, the customary number of houses that 
would be grouped together for one farm is eight; here the Kollandsruds renewed 

yet varied the tradition, choosing the peaceful setting to group their five build- 

ings. Along the fjord, they placed their sauna (left) next to a neighbor's. 








The valley was 
the world, and any 
place in it could be 
made your own by 

erecting a house. 


ABOVE: A fireplace with a wood cornice 
warms a corner of the main room of the 
dwelling house. Open ceiling planks allow 
for storage space. FAR RIGHT: Another corner 
of the same room has a cabinet painted in 
1801 by Sebjorn Kverndalur, who was a 
well-known local artist. “The man who 
painted this cabinet also painted the fa- 
mous stave church in Nore,” says Gullik 
Kollandsrud. The decoration includes 
portraits of the farmer and his wife who 
commissioned the work. Trop: Local 
craftsmanship and ornament are also 
displayed on the lock and door-pull of the 
weathered wood entrance to the sauna 
building. RIGHT: The storage house, now 

a guest house, is restructured on the 

inside with a built-in pine bed 
































and faux-marbre details suggest that the old logs of the two existing rooms, 


these people may have aspired to they enclosed the new box with a wall 
both palace and power. Yet the un- having wide standing dark boards. A 
derlying standardization, the very — sod roof was added. The new room is 
frame of the plan, furniture, and size unsentimental, with no attempt made 
of the rooms, suggest that simplicity to mimic the old, yet the careful car- 
and order guided their lives. pentry and adherence to scale bring 


“The old house spoke to us. The the centuries together. The reuse of 
logic of the tripartite plan held the the old house, coupled with an under- 
secret of its potential expansion,” standing of its logic, did not lead to a 
Mari Kollandsrud points out. If only stylistic transformation in the addi- 


one room existed at one side of the tion, but rather to a commitment to 
entry, another would be added on the type, scale and character. 

other side. ‘We simply read the plan Straddling three hundred years of 
when we added a completely new culture, the Kollandsruds’ houses 
kitchen to the dwelling house.” seem fresh in concept. The old can 


They set a simple pine box with _ still be lived in and added to within 
narrow window slits high under the the parameters of the past. And a 
eaves next to the old house. To match house can still be moved. 

































LEFT: During the summer months, the Kollandsruds enjoy dining outside the main 
dwelling house, where they have magnificent views of the fjord and the surrounding for- 
ests. To the right is the woodshed, formerly a horse stable. AaBovE: The two-level stabbur, or stor- 
age house, was traditionally a symbol of family wealth. It shows jointed logs, which allow 
for the house to be taken apart with relative ease and reassembled in another location. 


These traditional houses resist weather, wear and modernization 
and, in the spring and summer, nature renews the sod roofs of the 


Kollandsrud guest houses with grass and wild flowers 
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Handcrafted elegance for 
the discriminating buyer. 


TO Mod Coeur lia- Mesa ta aa WAT eT Antiques has supplied fine 
antiques to discriminating buyers throughout the United States. 
Our handcrafted tables and chairs are 18th Century copies 
custom made to your specifications by master craftsmen. All 
carving is done by hand with a beautiful hand-rubbed babeb ta 


Do not confuse our copies with the machine made reproductions 
offered by many manufacturers ere EN 


For further information send $3.00 for our brochure or call our toll 
free number 800-241-1918. 


WILLIAMS ANTIQUES, INC. 
phi Sade Patel 01 ae 


4010 PEACHTREE ROAD / ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30319 


























WE’RE HAVING A SALE! 
UP TO 50% OFF! 


JANUARY 2 — FEBRUARY 16, 1985 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS FOR DEALERS & RETAIL 
COME/CALL/WRITE FOR DETAILS 


ANTIQUES, LTD. 


9:00-5:30 Mon.-Sat. Wholesale & Retail 919-753-3324 
812 West Pine Street, Box 428, Farmville, N.C. 27828 
Located 22 miles east Highway I-95 
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For our Spring Fashion Catalogue and further 
surprises from Bloomingdale's By Mail, send $3 
(which goes toward your first purchase) to: 
Bloomingdale's By Maiittd., 

Dep: 524, PO. Box 4160, Huntington, NY 11746 


If you can’t come to Bloomingdale's, have 
Bloomingdale's come to you. Send this coupon. 
and we'll rush you 56 pages of the most sizzling 
Spring fashions to be found anywhere. 
Bloomingdale's By Mail. Because you're where 
». youwoant to be. 
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A CAPITAL OASIS 





The Hay-Adams Hotel in Washington, D.C. 
continued from page 118 


English,” and so were seven floors 
of bedrooms, and the sitting rooms 
that_accompanied many of them. ~ 

This style of lavishness cannot be 
permitted to grow shabby, and the 
‘main lobby had become a depressing 
sight when Mrs. Murdock first saw it. 
The paneling was dull, and the ceil- 
ing black. Now the ceiling is painted 
in fresh, light colors, and the paneling 
gleams. Fine antique tapestries cover 
the walls. The furniture is a mixture 
of upholstered pieces and some very 
good English antiques. In the spa- 
cious bar area and main dining room, 
Gabriele Murdock accentuated the 
seventeenth-century style. And ev- 
erywhere there are fresh flowers. 

The Henry Adams Room is en- 
tirely different from the rest of the 
hotel, resembling a light and sunny 
dining room of an eighteenth-cen- 
tury English country house. It is used 
for breakfast and lunch, and the wide 
windows give onto leafy Lafayette 
Square, with the portico of the White 
House as a backdrop. 

The bedrooms on the floors above 
have a breathtaking view of the 
White House, and Mrs. Murdock has 
achieved her aim, for they do look like 
rooms in a private house. The bath 
arrangements illustrate her love of de- 
tail: Beside each washbasin is a tray 
bearing everything a female guest 
might want, including sweet-smell- 
ing English toilet soap. Soft white 
terry-cloth robes are another touch. 


Like the blue scalloped bed linen, ° 


they are made by Cannon Mills, a 
company owned by Mr. Murdock. 

Henry Adams, who wrote that he 
had moved from Boston to Washing- 
ton to watch the wheels of power 
turn, would have been much di- 
verted could he have known that one 
day some of the most powerful peo- 
ple in the nation’s capital would be 
comfortably ensconced in the cheer- 
ful dining room that bears his name. 
Many things have changed in Wash- 
ington in the hundred years since the 
Hays and the Adamses built their 
houses side by side, but not the view 
from One Lafayette Square. 0 












Inly Costa gives you the 
ys to the Caribbean’s 
eat private resorts. 


Srab your golf clubs, pack your 
nnis racquet and come with us to 
e Caribbean. 

Resort Cruising on Costa's luxurious mts Daphne 
igives you privileges that are denied to the passengers 
of every other Caribbean cruise ship. Resort 
Cruising takes you beyond the Caribbean's 
glamorous ports and into the most exclusive 
resorts on each island. The resorts are 
yours. And their facilities become an 
extension of your cruise. ¢ 

Puerto Rico's Dorado and Cerromar Beach. 
Grapetree Beach on St. Croix. Cariblue and 
Halcyon Cove on St. Lucia and Antigua. 
Barbados offers Sam Lord's Castle. Martinique, 
the Meridien and Frantel resorts. There's the 
Royal St. Kitts, Mullet Bay on St. Maarten, 
Mahogany Run on St. Thomas, plus a host of 
other grand resorts. 

Golfers can challenge one legendary 18-hole monster 
after another. Tennis players can serve aces across the Caribbean. 
And only on a Resort Cruise can you snorkel, horseback ride, 
fish and sail at these truly fabled resorts. 

These are the privileges of Resort Cruising, just a taste of what 
Costa has to offer. 

And it would be a shame to attempt this extraordinary cruise 
with anything less than the Daphne. 


Cruises should be serene and not herd. 
Crowded promenades, hurried dining and tiny cabins just aren't 
: Costa's cup of sea. To sail Costa's mts Daphne to the Caribbean is 
a cruise of a different color. There are few luxury cruise ships 
afloat that can match her space-to-passenger ratio. The staterooms 
are spacious and inviting. Suites have large, private balconies. 
All have baths with tub and shower. The wide promenade decks 
are shared with half as many passengers as one finds on typical 
Caribbean cruise ships. 

Dining aboard the Daphne is a superb experience. The food, 
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Barbados, depart every other Saturday 





**Cruises-only passengers, deduct $250 


CRUISING ITALIAN STYLE" 


“One ae Tower, Miami, FL 33131. 


O Caribbean O Trans Panama Canal 0 Alaska 
Mediterranea: 0 World & Orient cruises 















as you might expect, is simply spectacular and served by a friendly 
Mediterranean staff in the grand manner. We take pride in 
catering to the individual needs of each passenger. Single-sitting 
dining, we're delighted to tell you, means that you'll 

never have to wait for your table or rush through 
a meal (you are, after all, on vacation). 

The nightly entertainment has a fine international 
flavor. And there isn't a better place than the 
Daphne to enjoy it. 

If you're ready to circumnavigate the cruise 

crowds and slip into something very special, call 
our toll-free number, 1-800-447-6877, for more 
information and a free brochure. Remember, the 
passenger complement of the Daphne is 

only 400, so call your travel agent for 

reservations, soon. 


14-day Caribbean Resort Cruises from Ft. 

> Lauderdale depart every other Saturday from 

| December 22nd} to April 13th. From $2,035 to 

mee $4,725, including air** ey LAUDERDALE 

7-day Caribbean Resort 
Cruises, from Ft. Lauderdale to 





from December 22nd} to April 13th; from 
Barbados to Ft. Lauderdale, depart every other 
Saturday from December 29th to April 20th. 
From $1,195 to $2,450% including air. 


MARTINIQUE 
BARBADOS 


16-day 1985 Trans Panama Canal Resort Cruises depart 
Ft. Lauderdale April 27th and Los Angeles 
October 1st. From $2,495 to $5,395; 
including air** (Special rates available on 
October 24 and November 10, 1984 
MONTEGO cruises.) 


Los 
ANGELES MIAMI 


COZUMEL 


ANAMAX, CARTAGENA 


P 
CANAL 
tPrices slightly higher for 12/22 and 

12/29 departures. 

Resort facilities additional. 

Ship of Greek registry. 


“Per person, double occupancy. 


travel allowance. 
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VINCENT SCULLY 


ARCHITECTURE IN GONie 





Cincent Scully 


Framing nature, 

Greek temples defined 
the environment and 
inspired the architecture 
of ancient Rome. 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING Of his his- 
tory, the Greek had seen himself as 
alienated in some measure from the 
natural order of the world, wanting 
things—power, fame, life—that na- 
ture either prevented him from hav- 
ing or, at the last, invariably took 
away. More honor to him, therefore, 
that he did not normally attempt to 
escape from natural reality into fan- 
tasy, but tried instead to face it, to see 
it whole, and himself in relation to it. 
For this reason, each of his sacred 
sites, where he set out to embody re- 
ality as he found it in nature and in 
himself, became a balance between 
natural and man-made forms: the 
cones and horns of the earth; the col- 
umned body of the temple placed 
upon the earth, an image of mankind. 








By the second third of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., however, the Greek began 
to feel a new degree of confidence in 
the power of his own human institu- 
tions—at Olympia, in the law; at Ath- 
ens, in the polis, the city-state. These 
did not promise him immortality, 
which the first epic heroes of Meso- 
potamia had sought, but they did 
seem to offer a special and inspiring 
kind of human order and achieve- 
ment, despite nature, fate, and des- 
tiny. So at Olympia the worshipper 
of the Classic period came to be shel- 
tered at the Pelopion, the center of 
the site, by two man-made forms— 
the Temple of Hera on one side, the 
Temple of Zeus on the other. Human 
law was shaping human life, though 
the conical Hill of Kronos, the old 
god in nature, still rose above all. 

On the Acropolis of Athens, the 
new man-made space between tem- 
ples was endowed with a triumphant 
axis of movement that ran right up 
the center of the site, seeming to be- 
gin at Salamis, far down on the west, 


VINCENT SCULLY 


_ and to reach its climax on the horns 
‘of Hymettos, crowning that sacred 


mountain to the east. The axis was de- 
fined on the Acropolis by the great 
new Propylaia on the western slope, 
designed by Mnesicles with (I be- 
lieve) the broad axial stairway that 
was to be seen there in Roman times, 
and with ranges of columns defining 
an interior space that ushered the 
worshipper up to the Acropolis 
height and prepared him for it. 
There, finally, the Erechtheum to the 
left and the Parthenon to the right set 
up what appears to be a calculated, 
dynamic perspective past the Altar of 
Athena to the horns on the horizon. 
Now, as it were, men are control- 
ling the world, leading other human 
beings through it by the power of the 


Reaching the Acropolis, visitors con- 

front two imposing edifices: the Erechtheum, 
to the left, and the Parthenon, to the right. 

A tribute to human endeavor, these build- 
ings arrest the eye and hold it, and in the 
end serve to frame the horns of Hymettos, 
the sacred mountain in the distance. 





continued on page 150 
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THE BATHER 
by Allegain 





Mme Du Barty, the beautiful mis- 
tress of Louis XV, commissioned 
THE BATHER in 1767 for her ele- 
gant gardens at Louvecienne. It is 
now in The Louvre. 


The reproduction, 48/2” high on a 
marble base, is made from oxolyte 
resembling Carrara marble in ap- 
pearance, weight, and feel. Its 
$2221 price including freight is pay- 
able by check, Visa, or MC. A 23” 
size for $333 ppd.; a 14" size for $103 
ppd. (black marble bases); anda62” 
hand carved marble reproduction 
for $15,000 are also available. Color 
catalogue of 145 statues $3. 


: C Importers of Fine Statuary 


1820-J5 Magnolia Way W. 
Seattle, WA 98199 (206) 283-0609 
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VINCENT SCULLY 


ARCHITECTURE IN CONTEXT 


Cincent Scully 


continued from page 148 





At Lindos (model, above) central 
stairways appear to direct worshippers 
to the diminutive temple of Athena, though 
as they climb heavenward, their gaze is 
focused on a conical headland (below). 
At the summit, architecture’s dramatic 
interaction with the landscape is repeated 
in the opposite direction, where a second 
promontory looms (bottom), framed by sun- 
bleached ruins and topped by the tomb 
of the sixth-century tyrant Cleobolus. 


state, even though everything is fo- 
cused at last, as it is in death, on na- 
ture’s own being. Greek temples are 
beginning to become environmental 
as well as sculptural. They are shap- 
ing a human space between them- 
selves within nature, not only 
between themselves and nature’s 
shapes. That new sense of environ- 
mental control, directed by the axis, 
grew continually stronger through- 
out the fourth century and the Helle- 


NT 





nistic period. The Sanctuary of 
Athena Lindaia on the island of 


. Rhodes, for example, seems to have 


taken the Acropolis of Athens for its 
model, but it develops the axial and 
environmental aspects of that site 
more strictly. There is a central stair. 
It mounts toward the center of an 
enormously extended propylaia, like 
that of Mnesicles, now proudly and 
symmetrically widened. First comes a 
screen of slender columns; behind it 
another and wider flight of steps rises 
to a columned enclosure, again recall- 
ing that of Mnesicles, beyond which 
the height of the acropolis is seen. 
Narrower steps are cut in the center 
of the final stair, apparently to ensure 
that the worshipper’s approach will 
in fact keep strictly to the center. On 
that axial bearing a conical promon- 
tory lies directly ahead, with the side 
wall of Athena’s prostyle temple, re- 
calling the Erechtheum, setting up a 
perspective toward it. This is en- 
forced, on the right, only by an exten- 
sion of the propylaia’s colonnade. 
Beyond that, where the Parthenon 
rises in Athens, there is nothing at all. 
The dominant sculptural body is 
gone from the hill. 

The architectural forms are no 
longer primarily sculptural, but envi- 
ronmental and, indeed, pictorial. 
One feels that belief in the Olympian 
gods as actual physical beings is con- . 
siderably weaker than it had been 
before. So, paradoxically, nature is 
encouraged to reassert something of 
her old dominance, now invoked ina 
romantic, nostalgic, highly knowing 
way. It is the world of the idyll, like 
those of Theocrites, and of landscape 
painting, which the Greeks began to 
do in illusionistically perspective 
terms only during the fourth century 
B.c. The originals are gone, but Ro- 
man paintings of some hundreds of 
years later can at least call up their 
mood. Forms dissolve in sketchy 
brushstrokes of light; horned moun- 
tains are painted in a sunset glow. 


continued on page 152 





Cleaner 


ter a good meal, you should 
. pe able to relax—not spend all 
‘our time cleaning up. 
Whirlpool® dishwashers 

e designed to help make it 
pen...and make your 

orld a little easier. 

Let us tell you how. 








Our dishwashers 

clean up almost 

anything you dish out. 

Whirlpool Power 
Clean™ Energy Saver dish- 
washers have a patented 
washing system that uses 
powerful, multi-directional 
jets of water to get your 
dishes cleaner than any of our 
previous washing systems. 
And even in the normal cycle, 
your dishes are cleaned with 
20% less hot water. 

As you might expect, 
our dishwashers are available 
with a variety of cycles, too. 
One for 
heavily 
soiled 
loads, 
pots 
and pans, and a low-energy 
cycle for lightly dirtied 
dishes. On our models with 





Solid State controls, you can - 


do it all at the touch of a 





Whirlpool dishwashers. 


ishes. Less hot water. 


finger. We also have a “delay 
wash” option that allows you 
to start the dishwasher after 
you've gone to bed. And to 
make sure you sleep in peace, 
all our dishwashers are well 
insulated to reduce noise. 


Convenient features 
make loading easier. 
We don't have to tell you 

that odd-shaped dishes can be 
as difficult to load as they are 
to clean. So Whirlpool dish- 
washers are available with 
upper racks that adjust up or 
down. Upper shelves that fold 
down. And our exclusive in- 
the-door silverware basket for 
easy loading and unloading. 


A ten-year 
limited warranty. 
* With a Whirlpool 
Power Clean Energy Saver 
dishwasher you get a one- 
year full warranty on parts 
and labor, plus an addi- 
tional one-year limited 
parts warranty on 
the Power Clean 
Washing System, and a 
nine-year limited parts — 
warranty on the tub 
and door liner (labor 
extra). Ask your dealer 
for details. 








A promise of quality 
that we stand behind. 
Every Whirlpool 

appliance is backed by our 
promise of good, honest 
quality. Its a promise that 
we're proud of, and we sup- 
port it with helpful programs 
that include our toll-free, 
24-hour Cool-Line® ser vice* 
To us, it’s just another way we 
can save you some time...and 
make your world a little 


easier. 

*Call 800-253-1301. 

In Alaska and Hawaii, 800-253-1121. 
In Michigan, 800-632-2243. 





Making your world a little easier. 























ARCHITECTURE IN CONTEXT 


Cincent Scully 


=. continued from page 150 
() | . | Men are creating the sacred sites 
themselves through illusion. So at 


_ Lindos the thin column screens frame 
‘a landscape where, for example, the 
headland that can be seen northeast- 
ward below the propylaia has been 
made more clearly conical by the 
Hellenistic tomb, consciously recall- 
ing the old tholos tombs of the he- 
roes, which came to be built on its 
summit. This is landscaping, a highly 
conscious, man-centered art, and it 
should be regarded here at Lindos as 
bearing at least as close a relationship 





“Cape Cod Window” .- Oil, 30x40" 
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5 A rere A Roman panel from Pompeii invokes 
An outstanding collection of paintings by one of a cherished Greek ideal: to relateaenaineas 


America’s favorite impressionists. tural monuments to distant mountains. 
In- Gisson’s timeless world, soft images evoke a time Here, temples, strategically pia 
; this sacred landscaping theme. 
Eve ECA oer MMe Com eleletsd mile ar ace vi kY 
ool aetaie se Me Bice Beamer mee oC ls(acell ecm mates 
ures to each other, and to nature. A certain drama under- 
lies the tranquility of his beach scenes, woodland land- 
scapes, florals, streets scenes, carousels and still lifes. 





to the English picturesque gardens of 
the eighteenth century as it does to 
the awesome confrontations between 
man and nature that had character- 
ized the Archaic period. 
Flaubert once allowed himself to. 
Write or call for a photo-print suggest that the Hellenistic era was 
selection of available works. one in which the old gods were dead 
and the new gods had not yet been 
born. Like all the most memorable 
human perceptions, this one is not 
entirely true. There was still a vibrant 
resonance of physical divinity to be 
% < felt in the Hellenistic landscape. Its 
The lel Gall pastoral mode was haunted by divine 
. arris Cry presences, the memory of which has 
PUP CUT Rme Nh never quite deserted our modern con- 
a sciousness. And even as Flaubert’s 
as “old gods” were perceptibly dying, 
oC ACN ALE one among them was taking on more 
* WACK Xk life than he had ever enjoyed before. 
This was Asklepius, god of healing. 
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Why we call ourselves Lands End, 
Direct Merchants. 


hese days, on top of every- 

thing else, you don’t nee 

the added frustrations you 
often face when you go shopping. 

Threading your way through 
traffic into parking lots, in distant 
suburbs. Shouldering your way 
through crowded malls into stores 
well-stocked with goods, but staffed 
too sparingly to serve you well. 

Lacking clerks who know the 
stock, you paw over counters, an 
shuttle hangers back and forth 
on racks. 

Finally, when you’ve found 
what you want, there’s that added 
wait while a cashier communes with 
her computer, recording everything 
about the item sold except that 
you've been standing in Ek waiting 
to pay for it. 


There has to be a better way. 
And there is. 
Shop with Lands’ End, Direct 
Merchants. 

We call ourselves direct mer- 
chants because we provide a straight 
line service, from us to you, with no 
middle men (or middle-persons, if you 
prefer.) Our way lets you shop at 
leisure in your home. Froma colorful 
catalog. 24 hours a day, 365 days a 
year. By mail if you like. But, better 
still, by phone. 

You pay no toll. No parking 
fees. You burn no gas. You lose no 
patience. And you have direct ac- 
cess to an astonishing array of quality 
products, about which we give you 
no-nonsense information, and 
which we offer at no-nonsense 
prices. 

We didn’t originate this 
method of shopping. But not a day 
goes by but what we at Lands’ End 
ponder ways to re-invent the system, 
simplify it, refine it, or add to it 
when appropriate. 


We roam the world 
in your behalf. 

The search for quality is endless at 
Lands’ End. And we go to the four 
corners of the earth in quest of it. In 
so doing, we practice a tough philos- 
ophy. Simply stated, it goes like this: 

First, quality. Then, price. And 
always, always service. 

Once an item seems right for 
our customers, as direct merchants 


we seek out the prime quality source; 
the one not only best suited to man- 
ufacture it, but the one that can 
make it most efficiently as well. 

When we're sure we can offer 
you Lands’ End quality at a Lands’ 
End price, we pass the word on to 
you promptly in our catalogs. If we 
can’t price a quality item so it’s to 
your advantage to buy it from us, we 
don’t offer it. But we continue to 
search for a new prime source of that 
item. And occasionally—as with 
our soft luggage lines—we undertake 
to make the items ourselves. 


care, on delivery. Should an item be 
temporarily out of stock, they'll tell 
you and suggest an alternative. 
(Including, if need be, referring you 
to a respected competitor. ) 


What can you lose? 


Understand, we’re not all things to 
all shoppers. We don’t initiate or 
pursue fads. We don’t start or ride 
trends. We deal in clothing and 
accessories that know no time 
or season. 
And we guarantee every item, 
in these unconditional terms: 
“If you are not completely 
satisfied with any item you buy 
from us, at any time during 
We have served and satisfied mil- your use of it, return it and we 
lions of customers, but there remain will refund your full purchase 
millions more of you who have never price.” 
expetienced our direct service. Call us right now, and let us 
If you’re among the latter begin to serve you. From our brand- 
group, why not try us now? Let us new Catalog, featuring pages of 
prove to you that you can trust solid values, we can ship to you 
us, too. within 24 hours, or we'll know the 
Ask us to send youa catalog by —_— reason why, and so will you. 
return mail. Better still, call us right Lands’ End, Direct Merchants. 
now on our toll-free number (800- The exciting new way to shop in 
356-4444). We have over 100 today’s world. 
friendly, well-informed operators 
waiting to i — 
answer your ca ele 
uly . eee 
24 hours ( @ 
a day. 
They're 
trained to 
serve yOu, 


Millions use us. 
Millions more could. 
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and serve you they do. With answers 
to questions on sizes, styles, ship- 


fr 
i 
1 
ments and prices. On colors, on 


LI Please send free catalog. 
Lands End Dept. 1-29 
Dodgeville, WI 53595 
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Picture yourself in the world ofa Princess. 


For reservations and information, see 
your travel agent or call 800-223-1818 


Southampton 


in NY State 800-442-8418. 
in NY City 212-582-8100 Princess 
in Canada 416-964-664] Bermuda 


ACAPULCO: Acapulco Princess, Pierre Marques BAHAMAS: Bahamas Princess Resort and Casino 
BERMUDA Southampton Princess, The Princess. Represented by Princess Hotels International, Inc 
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1-800:247-5470 


For Customer Service 











As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
Staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
mailing label. 


Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 

subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 
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ARCHITECTURE IN CONTEXT 


COincent Scully ; 


continued from page 152 





How modern it seems; when the 
gods are feeble, it is clearly much 
harder for human beings to head out 
‘into the void. So the Physician, or 
perhaps the principle of medicine it- 
self, becomes an object of worship, 
much as it is today. But again there is 
a difference. The most salient fact 
about Asklepius is his link with na- 
ture. The rise of his cult during the 
Hellenistic period was paralleled by 
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Anticipating an architectural Principle 

of Rome, the Greek theater at Epidauros 
presents an environmentally enclosed struc- 
ture which focuses, not out toward a sacred 

mountain, but in toward a central point. 








that of the mystery religions, of 
whom the fundamental divinity was 
the old goddess of the earth. So 
Asklepius heals not by wonder drugs 
but by the power of the earth itself. 
His sanctuaries invoke that power. At 
Epidauros, the greatest of them all, 
the stadium is locked into a gentle 
conical hill, and the theater, where 
human beings are brought to know 
themselves and to confront their fate, 
is enfolded in nature’s arms and uses 
her gentle enclosing forms as a back- 
drop for the plays that take place in 
the circle of the orchestra and on the 
one-storied stage above it. Between 
the theater and the hills the patients 
at Epidauros slept in their guest 
houses and were visited in sleep, if 
they were lucky, by the snake of 
Asklepius, the enduring serpent of the 
goddess of the earth, who whispered 
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The model “J” epee a 265 horse- 
power straight 8 with Dual Cowl Phaeton 
Jv body was a real “Duesie” in the early days 


of the depression. 


Addison Mizner created the ultimate 
playground for the prominent and powerful. 7] : 

The Boca Raton Hotel and Club is even | | 
more fabulous today. : 


The Faberge’ Eggs were 





Y) a a originally designed for the 
< amusement of the Romanov 
dynasty. Ironically, the two 
Mad King Ludwig II of principal collectors of 
Bavaria spent millions to these treasures today are a 
build this storybook castle. millionaire capitalist 
It has become a worldwide and the communist party!” 
fantasy symbol. 


THE ULTIMATE STANDARD 
OF LIVING WELL. 


Each era has its symbol of the ultimate that wealth can acquire. For ours, it is The Addison. A standard of living well, reserved 
ideration. On the last a stretch of beach in Boca Raton, 
0 


for the few to whom price is a decidedly secondary cons 
d from $332,000 to over one million dollars. Each offers a spectacular view of 


The Addison is a colony of residences price 

the Atlantic and the city. Plus concierge service, valet parking, advanced security, as well as eligibility to apply for 
membership in The Boca Raton Hotel and Club. The original tower will be ready for occupancy in the summer 0 1985, and 
eee including a colorful brochure, return the 
idison. Because in every era, wealth must have its rewards. 


construction continues on the second and final tower. For 
coupon or call our information center at (305) 368-3994. The 
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ARCHITECTURE IN CONTEXT 


eee Cincent Scully 


sculptures conveying continued from page 154 
the timeless quality 
of ritual artifacts : 





of the Southwest. 
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HEINZ KAHLER 


ABOVE: Recalling the propylaia at 
Lindos, the Temple of Fortuna Primigenia is 
nevertheless decidedly Roman in concept: 
All sections turn symmetrically inward, 
creating an enclosed composition. BELOW: To 
the west, an expansive panorama regales 





Danville 
visitors from their vantage point at the top of 

Chad bou me the stairs. Below them, a well—fashioned in 

the Renaissance—records the mark of later 


generations on this sacred domain. 
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the secret of their cure in their ears. 
The directing axis, the hemicycle of 
the theater, the screen of columns, the 
environmental enclosure: a syncre- | 
tism of all these elements created the 
architecture of Rome, through which 
the civilization of Greece was trans- 
formed into that of the Middle Ages 
and, indeed, transmitted to the Re- 
naissance and the modern world. All 
of these elements are present in the 
Temple of Fortuna Primigenia at 
Praeneste, on the slopes of the moun- 
tain chain south of Rome. Greek in 
origin, they are being used here in a 
very non-Greek way, and they are 
coupled with the sacred mountain it- 
self, the deeply non-Greek core of 
Pe \ the design, out of which the Roman 


SEEN a MR aay ee Floor, New York, NY a temple opens, like the Roman state, 
Hours: noon-5 eMart re af) rents (212) 421-3663 to enfold the world. 
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MOVING? 
RENEWING? 

QUESTION? or 
COMPLAINT’? 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest |abel 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label. 


MOVING? 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 











ADDRESS 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 

box below, send us this coupon 

and your label. 

C1 Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list. 


RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it's 
correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your Cur 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 
include your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? 


We can give faster results when 
you include your label. 


Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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PRELUDE 


OVER 2,000 
PATTERNS IN 


FAIRFAX 


ROSE POINT 


SILVER SCULPTURE 
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Sterling Silver 
Pattern Matching 
Service 


STERLING AND SILVERPLATE 


More than 2,000 Patterns in Stock 
Obsolete « Inactive ¢ Active 
Replace lost or damaged pieces 
Complete your starter set e Add serving pieces 


UP TO 40-75% OFF 
SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICES 

We have hundreds of sterling and silverplate flatware 
patterns in stock (2,366 patterns the day this ad was 
prepared) —obsolete, inactive, and active. Many can- 
not be bought in retail stores at any price. Get a 
single piece, a place setting, extra spoons— whatever 
you need. Save up to 40-75% on every piece. 

EASY TO ORDER—DO IT NOW! 
Just tell us the pattern name and manufacturer. We 
will send you a list of all the pieces in stock in your 
pattern and the price for each. We will put your name 
in our Silver Register and notify you when we have 
additional pieces you might want. 30-day return priv- 
ilege on all silver you buy from Walter Drake Silver 
Exchange. If you are not sure of your pattern name, 
ask for one of our free combination sterling and silver- 
plate catalogues of patterns. 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW TODAY 
We buy and sell silver every day, so our stock changes 
every day. The sooner you send the coupon, the 
sooner you will get the pieces you want. First come, 
first served. We keep our prices as low as we can, but 
inflation affects the price of silver, too. It probably 
costs less to get the silver you want now than it ever 
will again, so don’t delay. Send coupon today—or 
for the fastest service, phone us right now. 
a PHONE TOLL FREE 
Eas) 
ORDERS OR INFORMATION 
1-800-525-9291 ask for Dept. B 
Walter Drake Silver Exchange 
5931 Drake Building, Colorado Springs, CO 80940 


a: FOR MASTERCARD OR VISA 
—— Colorado Residents call 1-800-332-3661 


| 5931 Drake Building, Colorado Springs, CO 80940 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 
The Unmistakable Greeff Signature 





FLOWERS AND COUNTRY SCENES became more popular than 
ever before when the techniques for printing cotton were 
perfected in the early nineteenth century. In the days of 
Victorian excess, decorating with flower prints was a sign 
of up-to-date living. Then, in the twentieth century, in 
the decades of Art Déco chrome and modern blond wood, 
flower prints continued to be marks of comfort and ele- 
gance, but they were rarely thought of as avant-garde in- 
terior design. Now, in the 1980s, when describing a house 
as “decorated” is no longer pejorative, the freshest room 
is usually filled with flowers, whether printed or real. 

An old-line fabric house based in New York, Greeff Fab- 
rics has been known for its traditional, especially floral, 
prints for fifty years, and it flourishes today as never be- 
fore. Richard C. Johann, president, who has worked for 
Greeff for nearly twenty years, observes that “the rising 
interest in interior design over the last decade has come 
about partly because there are more two-income families 
these days. More people have the money to decorate, but 
they have less time to do it themselves. These new clients 
may need some help, but they know what they want— 
bright, decorative rooms like those they grew up in.” 

Mr. Johann is obviously a theoretician of design as well 
as a businessman. “I’m not a draftsman, I’m not a colorist, 
I’m not an interior designer,” he says, “but I have to be 
involved in all three areas.” And consequently he has a 
broad overview of Greeff Fabrics. 

Greeff’s tradition started in 1933, when Theodore 
(“Teddy”) Greeff founded the company soon after his 
graduation from Princeton. While many city sophisticates 
of the day lolled about in Art Déco smoked-glass and 
chrome interiors, Teddy Greeff drew on the New England 
aesthetic—chintz, in paneled drawing rooms—that he 
had known at Princeton and as a child in Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. He became a guiding force in fabric design, 
known for his range of traditional designs—from florals 
to scenics to Oriental motifs—until his death in 1980. 

Greeff Fabrics was completely Teddy Greeff’s creation. 
Richard Johann recalls, “In the first years, Teddy claimed 
that people made more money selling apples on Thirty- 
fourth Street than he did. He created his own designs and 
he found new markets for them. If a salesman was sick, he 
picked up the bag of samples and worked the territory. In 
a sense Teddy was standing on the right corner at the right 
time,” says Mr. Johann, because the Depression, like the 
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ABOVE: “I’m not a draftsman, colorist, or interior designer, but I am in- 
volved in all three areas,” says Richard Johann (left), president of Greeff 
Fabrics. Here, in the print studio, he and Paul Dobrowolski, director of 
design, discuss Fonteyn, one of many document patterns. BELOW: Add- 
ing a “note of the exotic when used with traditional interior design,” 
the diamond motifs of Chandra (left) and Sehna (right), from the Dari 
collection, “are adaptations of tile patterns seen in many durrie rugs.” 
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Artistry and craftsmanship are evident throughout Flair by Bernhardt. 
Seen here in contemporary modular upholstery tailored in a luxurious jewel tone stripe. .. 
and apparent in items from the ‘Shimura bedroom, dining and occasional collections. The functional 
display wall features stylized Japanese fern motifs which gain dimension with layered silkscreen and lacquer 
applications. Typical of Bernhardt design and crafting finesse you will see in Flair Upholstery and Shimura 

catalogs. Send $5.00 to Bernhardt, Box 740, Dept. J-85, Lenoir, N.C. 28645. 

Bernhardt furnishings are sold internationally by better furniture and 

department stores. 


Flair Division 
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The Unmistakable Greeff Signature 
continued from page 160 


1980s, had a broad streak of decorating conservatism. By 
the end of his distinguished career, Teddy Greeff had be- 
come the unofficial dean of the fabric design industry. 

“He bought as the mood moved him,” comments Paul 
Dobrowolski, the firm’s director of design. Teddy Greeff 
eventually assembled a large collection of nineteenth- 
century printed documentary fabrics from which he drew 
his designs. Many of the documents came from England, 
where Warner & Sons, a firm witha long history, and files 
full of documents, functioned as selling agents for Greeff 
from 1960 to 1970. Then, after 1970, Warner & Sons be- 
came Greeff’s European sister company. 

“Today we're trying to move beyond our customary re- 
liance on documents and use more Oriental motifs, as a 
transition from the traditional floral prints to more 
contemporary designs,” explains Mr. Dobrowolski. 

“Our challenge,” he continues, “is to find variations on 
the classics. For instance, Peony Garden was our first print 
with a wide border at each side—something we later be- 
came known for. It was created in 1974 by a painter who 
treated a design for fabric as though it were a canvas. His 
use of color was painterly, and his innovation of the bor- 
ders was a natural way of extending the panel of fabric 
without repeating his motif.” 

Mr. Dobrowolski points out that “in our current collec- 
tion, Dari, we're designing fabrics based on durrie rug pat- 
terns. Dari is an Indian variation of the term durrie—the 
flat-surfaced rugs with geometric patterns, from India. I’ve 
had an interest in durries for a long time,” he says, “be- 
cause they’re a classic element in traditional interior de- 
sign. They add a note of the exotic when they’re used with 
formal Chippendale furniture, for instance, or American 
country antiques. Because of this they’re another source for 
our transition into more abstract prints. These new designs 
will work with the flower prints just as well as the durrie 
rugs work with traditional furniture.” 

Some new Greeff designs that have not left the drawing 
board yet will be abstract, rather than geometrical—even a 
further step away from tradition. Mr. Dobrowolski says, 
“These were created by a designer who combined patterns 
from modern glassware with abstractions from her work 
as a photographer. The result is often a silvery strié effect, 
reminiscent of both photographic chemicals and the swirl- 
ing patterns of Venetian glassware.” 

Among Greeff’s marketing innovations over the years 
was the creation of wallpaper that correlated with their 
fabric collections. “We were the first to design wallpaper to 
complement our fabrics,” says Richard Johann. There 
are other design houses that might dispute that “first,” but 
Mr. Johann, while acknowledging their claims, asserts that 
Mr. Greeff was in the forefront. “For Teddy,” he says, “his 
fabrics were unique, and he felt that he was uniquely 
poised to serve his clients. Whether he or someone else first 





ABOVE: Like a canvas freshly painted, the impressionistic brushstroke 
design of Floral Dream creates the soothing image its name suggests. 
This motif was adapted from a warp-printed silk taffeta panel. Says Mr. 
Dobrowolski, “Mostly, our colors are revitalized interpretations of the 
original.” BELOw: Christie, inspired by a 19th-century English hand- 
blocked document pattern, is “typical of the fresh, floral chintz fab- 
rics that Greeff is known for.” Deep colors and shadowing add vitality. 
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| Ocean Lines. 
The crisp lines of Brasilia 2 reflect its quiet Write today for our complete 76 page color 
sophistication and create a comfortable elegance catalog. Only $1. 
jin any setting. Tropitone Furniture Company, PO. Box 
3197, Sarasota, FL 33578, (813) 355-2715 


| Available in a dazzling spectrum One. “4 - 
_ | exclusive finishes and featuring weather resistant 5 Marconi, Irvine, CA 92718, ° 
(714) 951-2010. trapitene 


“sling seating in 25 spectacular colors. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN GLASS 


CLASSICA ete cope ees CLASSICAL 
GARDEN a : > TRELLIS 
SEAT “ S + ho PAVILION 


Fine Conservatories imported from England. Ogee, Vaulted 
and Lean-to styles make ideal house extensions, greenhouses 
and pool-houses. For brochure, send $2 


Also Garden Buildings including Summerhouses, Gazebos, 
Covered Seats and more. For brochure, send $3 


MACHIN DESIGNS (U.S.A.) INC. 4 
P.O. Box 167, Rowayton, Ct. 06853 rn 
Tel: (203) 853-9983 


Also Machin Designs Ltd., 4 Avenue Studios, Sydney Close, 
London SW 3 6HW, Tel: 01-351-2985 





The Stewarts live at PROMENADE on Longboat Key.”’ 


For those who share the luxury of choice, we present one of the last great beach properties 
on Longboat Key, just across the Bay from Sarasota’s sophisticated cultural menu. Twenty- 
five wooded acres at the edge of over 1200 feet of broad, white Gulf beach. An unmatched 
world of private elegance beyond a manned gatehouse, overlooking the Gulf. Condominium 
designs to 4100 square feet with two, three and four bedrooms. Residences from under 
$300,000, double-level penthouses to $1,150,000. Brochure on request. 


the new benchmaerk on longboat key 
1211-X Gulf of Mexico Drive, Longboat Key, Florida 33548/813-383-9595 


Exclusively offered by Michael Saunders & Company, REALTOR®/Sarasota, Florida 
Not an offer in those states which require prior registration 





SEE US AT FLORIDA REAL ESTATE SHOWCASE: LONG ISLAND, N.Y. -- JAN. 19-21 
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The Unmistakable Greeff Signature 
continued from page 162 


developed an idea was irrelevant. 
The Greeff signature made his_ de- 
signs unmistakable.” 

The Greeff signature—which is lit- 


~ erally the company trademark, and 


which Mr. Johann often sports em- 
broidered on his neckties—is meta- 
phorically the pastel palette that 
colors many of the designs. 

“Some of our document fabrics had 
faded into muted tones because of 





A Greeff “variation on the classics,” Peony 
Garden's fret border frames the design, but 
also “naturally extends the panel of fabric.” 





age,” says Mr. Dobrowolski, “so to- 
day we are using a few crisper colors, 
variations of our pastels. The jade 
and rose colors in some of the Dari 
collection are livelier than our tones 
in the past. On the other hand, the 
color in our Floral Dream design was 
unusually deep for an antique print. 
Mostly, our colors are revitalized 
interpretations of the original.” 
Among the customers who have 
appreciated the Greeff aesthetic over 
the years are such luminaries as 
Claudette Colbert and Mrs. William 
F. Buckley, Jr. But, without a doubt, 
all of the firm’s customers still find 
the dependable serenity that must 
have filled Teddy Greeff’s memories 
of rose-bowered Greenwich gardens 
and the warmly lighted, wainscoted 
eating clubs of Princeton.0 
—Jeffrey Simpson 
Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 











INTING Late 
|hteenth Century 
inese reverse glass 
‘trait of a lady, circa 
30-20” x 28” 








SMALL FIGURE 
Regency painted 
wooden nodding 
Mandarin, circa 1810. 
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SILVER TABLE Superb 


7 Chinese Chippendale 


mahogany silver table, 
circa 1760-H.3127, 
W.3512" D.23" 





LARGE FIGURE 
Eighteenth Century 
nodding Mandarin with 
arte povera decoration, 
on a faux marble base, 
circa 1730. 


KENTSHIRE GALLERIES 37 E. 12TH. ST, NEW YORK, NY, 10003 (212) 673-6644. 


We offer major 
collections of 
English furniture, 
paintings, and 
accessories on 
eight gallery floors. 


Kentshire 


America’s legendary 
resource for 
professional buyers 
of English Antiques. 

































READER'S DIRECTORY 


‘*Take me to Bal Harbour 
or take me home.” 


A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue 


Pages 78-83: 
H. Blairman & Sons Ltd. 
.119 Mount Street 
London W1, England 
44-1-493-0444 


John Sparks Ltd. 
128 Mount Street 
London W1, England 
44-1-499-2265 


A. & J. Speelman 
129 Mount Street 
London W1, England 
44-1-499-5126 





From St. Tropez to Major- international shopping Phone toll free: Ge ne 
ca to Puerto Vallarta, festival. 1-800-327-6990 London SW1, England 
there are any number of Bal Harbour. Florida toll free: 44-1-930-7888 
elegant resorts where An exclusive enclave 1-800-432-5816 
people seek out the sun of international resort : 
and a world of sensual elegance, on the ocean pg et ee th Street 
pleasures. But in all of between Miami and Al U New York, New York 10022 
the Americas, there is Ft. Lauderdale. 212/355-7620 
only one place that Write today to: Winona 
blends the sun and the Bal Harbour Village, Europe's Riviera 
sea with the flair of an 655 96th St., Room REC, Peeateing Poe ee a oe 
Bal Harbour, FL 33154. Florida Gold Coast. 


Via Spiga 19/A 
Milan, Italy 20121 
39-2-709394 




































NAME 





CITY 


Why Pay Retail? 


Enjoy savings to 45% on selections 


P. O. Box 1150 ~ 2153 Lejeune Blvd. 


[TOLL FREE QUOTES: 1-800/334.2340 


STREET ADDRESS 


Pages 114-121: 
Gabriele Murdock 
Murdock Development Company 
10900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90024 








Pages 122-127: 
Owen Edgar Gallery 
9 West Halkin Street 
London SW1, England 
44-1-235-8989 





from 50 high-end houses. 


Elmerside Ltd. Fine Arts 
85-87 Jermyn Street 
London SW1, England 
44-1-730-4753 


Peter Nahum Gallery 
5 Ryder Street 
London SW1, England 
44-1-235-4311 













Jacksonville, N. C. 28541-115 u 
Whitford & Hughes 
6 Duke Street 

London SW1, England 
44-1-930-5577 

























| 

| I'm interested in dramatic savings on 
| fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for: 
| 


__ $ 6.00 Leather Catalog, 
Samples 








Pages 128-133: 
Alain de Condé 
13, rue Washington 
75008 Paris, France 
33-1-563-9668 













__ $15.00 Eighteenth Century 
Catalog Library 










$10.00 French Catalog Library 












STATE 





ZIP 




















Pages 134-140: 
Mari and Gullik Kollandsrud, M.N.A.L. 
Ingiersvei 17b, Oslo 11, Norway 
47-2-287551 


__ $10.00 Contemporary Catalog 
Library 




















rders accepted for catalogs. Orders outside the 
tal United State dd $3 postage fee for every 














PHONE 





















CATALOGS 
“US.A: 


‘Your Shopping Guide 
for Home and Fashion 


/ 
Sours Pree: 
Sterling Siler Sewebry 
When you request any of the catalogs described on 
this page, we will also send you absolutely free a 
beautiful Floating Heart Pendant, crafted entirely of 
solid Sterling Silver. It’s our way of introducing you 
to some of America’s foremost catalogs. 


MY. CHILDS 
DESTINY 


L.L.Bean 


Outdoor Sporting Specialties 


1. The L.L. Bean Spring 1985 Catalog features quality 
apparel and footwear for men and women. Fishing, 
hiking, camping, canoeing and cycling equipment. 
Furnishings and accessories for home and camp. All 
products fully guaranteed to deliver 100% satisfac- 
tion. Send for FREE Catalog. 


2. A very special catalog for children. European and 
American clothing for infants through size 14, beau- 
tiful books, unique toys from around the world, and 
educational computer software. One year subscrip- 
tion $2. 


— - Send to: CATALOGS U.S.A. Dept. AD185,—— 
Box 23039, Rochester, N.Y. 14692 ] 


CATALOGS U.S.A.© Your Shopping Guide 


Check to the left of each listing the catalogs you 
want. Enclose check or M.O. for the total, includ- 
ing a $1.00 mailing charge. | have ordered cata- 
logs checked. Send me the FREE Sterling Silver 
Pendant. 


_—1. L.L. Bean (Free) —3. The Lublin Collection ($2) 
2. Child’s Destiny ($2)—4. Spring Hill (Free) 








total cost of catalogs ordered $_______ 
° ° ADD $1.00 MAILING CHARGE $_$1.00__ 

The Lublin Collection Total Enclosed § 
3. The works of art depicted in our 1985 catalogue 
comprise a highly selected collection of oil paintings, 
limited edition signed and numbered original graph- 
ics and finest quality reproductions by Boulanger, 
Delacroix, Moti, Reine, Carter and more, all repre- 
sented exclusively by Lublin. To receive your copy of 
the Lublin Collection catalogue, please send $2.00 



















4. Free Spring Hill Catalog. It’s never too early to start Name 


planning your garden. Begin thinking now about 
what you'd like to see blossom next spring. Get 
Spring Hill’s 1985 garden planting book FREE! Has all 
your old favorites and everything new—60 beau- 
tifully illustrated pages. Free gift with your first order 
from catalog. 


Address 


| Gity——____——___. State—_—___— Zip 
Make check or money order payable to: CATALOGS U.S.A. 
No cash or stamps please. Offer expires February 26, 1985. 


ADVERTISERS: If you would like information on advertising in future Catalogs U.S.A. pages, contact Stanley |. Fishel, 635 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 350-1800. 





Danny Alessandro, Ltd. 
Edwin Jackson, Inc. 


1156 Second Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 
(212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 


Two entire buildings of display 
Member of Art & Antique Dealers League of America 


Early American New York Federal Mantel c. 1790-1810. 
Early American brass andirons signed Davis-Boston. 
18th Century Early American shovel & tong. 

English fender-solid brass. 


Pete Rie Mlle eo 
NOM eM UCM deere MUM emul lem cele Mur LCs 
club fenders, andirons, firescreens and’ hearth accessories. 
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WENT: 





Stunning fairway homes on 
a crack par-72 that makes 
PiCB eee cea aan 
A famous desert clubhouse | 
with its own Master Chef. 
The address is Indian Wells. 
‘The lifestyle, nothing short 
of spectacular. 

Dele oaia 


From $350,000 
to $500,000 

Phase II Grand Opening, 

now showcasing four new, | 

sumptuously-appointed 

models, 10 am. - 5 p.m. 

fara 

At Highway 111 and Desert 


Horizons Drive in Indian Wells. 
(619) 568-0207 (oy 
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150 SOUTH RODEO DRIVE C BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90212 (2) 213/273-5262 
CALIFORNIA EDITION 3 


























USUI ON ORVEO 105,07 AN Le mee 
IS ONE OF THREE THOUSAND - 
REASONS TO VISIT. ~ 


JH. Minassian & Co. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
FREE BROCHURE OF 
ORIENTAL RUG 
MASTERPIECES 


er ig 
4 , - ‘ pou " De ; 
FINE SILK: HERIZ RUG 8' x 11’ 











THE SOLID LOOK OF SUCCESS... 
NOW YOU CAN LEASE IT: 


Leasing this office means flexibility so you can use 
your money where it counts. The $16,000 you’d 
spend to buy these antiques can be used more 
effectively to build profits in your own business. 
The $325 monthly rental would never be missed. 
Besides, the office you’ve always dreamed of is 
actually a tax deduction. 

Leasing an antique environment | 
is smart strategy. You can meet 
your clients in a relaxed atmos- 
phere that reflects your good 


taste and inspires their confidence. And why not 
realize increased productivity from an office where 
people enjoy going to work? 

We have the largest museum-quality collection 
of antiques ever assembled-5,000 hand picked 
pieces to provide you with convenient, time saving, 

one-stop shopping. With the help of 

| our design staff, you can select 
tastefully co-ordinated confer- 

ence rooms, reception areas, and 

executive suites. Visit us today. 


“Rare and Unusual Antiques for Home and Office” 


Los Angeles Showroom: 8483 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069, (213) 658-6394 
Leases & Sales: Mon.-Fri. 10:00-6:00, Sat. & Sun. 12:00-6:00 


CALIFORNIA EDITION 














LEVELS OF LUXURY 
‘ON THE LONG BEACH 
Ole TAN SOE 





SUNSET BAY TOWERS 


OG OCEANFRONT CONDOMINIUMS 


$175,000 TO $680,000 


ifornia oceanfront Nilay atitsmost there is ample parking for both residents and guests. 
aU RMT Css laa enter Sunset Bay Towers is a residence that will fit every mood 
Mele 1a MOS om each unit. —_ of your lifestyle — from bathing suits to evening dress. And 
it's a shining example of the new elegance of Long Beach. 
We invite you to visit Sunset Bay Towers at your earliest 
convenience. Take the Long Beach Freeway @ 
south to the Downtown exit. Follow 
Shoreline Drive to Ocean Boulevard. Turn 
right and drive seven blocks to Sunset 
Bay Towers. 1310 E. Ocean Boulevard, 
between 7th and 8th Places. Telephone 
(213) 436-6441. Models open daily 10-5 
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Furniture by Kindel from the Winterthur Museum Collection. 
Rhode Island desk and bookcase circa 1770. 
W.45%, D. 26, H. 98. 





We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


BAKER - HENREDON - KARGES - KARASTAN - MARBRO + M.G.M. » MORRIS-JAMES - SCHAFER = WHITE 


LOS ANGELES: 8765 W. Pico Blvd. (213) 278-1174 = WOODLAND HILLS: 20011 Ventura Blvd. (818) 340-7677 
ie SOUTH BAY: 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. (213) 373-8936 = COSTA MESA: 3089 Bristol Street (714) 540-3822 





SAN FRANCISCO... ANNOUNCES! 


THE 
SHERMAN HOUSE 


...there is only one in the world. 


f “\ HOTEL,” 2s 


intimate and luxuri- 

Me ous as the grandest of 

¥ homes. Hours of en- 

chantment can pass as 

you lounge in one of 

our fifteen rooms or 

suites, nestled in a 

quiet nook overlook- 

ing the Golden Gate 

Bridge, while a wood 

burning fireplace 

warms your thoughts. 

J d mt Or you may wish to 
= BY \\\ \ ger PS quietly sit in the three 


Closet Simice Doubled? | ia where Jan ae 


We specialize in creating custom closets. ee once janes ae 


cy with other musical 
® Our qualified interior designers will organize your wasted ee : notables. 
closet space into a ‘filing system’ for clothing and storage. will find comfort in knowing that our Swiss Chef awaits your 


= Our expert craftsmen use only the finest materials, and we every whim ... you may dine in our restaurant or simply enjoy the 
provide a lifetime guarantee on each high quality, custom luxury of twenty-four hour room service. This historical landmark 
closet we manufacture. We are bonded and insured hotel in Pacific Heights, offers all that you wished you did not have 


pe to leave at home ... THERE IS ONLY ONE IN THE ORIDE 
FREE ESTIM E 
Beautified .a/south Bay... (213)618-9349 THE SHERMAN HOUSE 


SFV/SGW 5. ses 818) 709-8741 
Closets, Ine. Orange County ae Please call collect for reservations, 415-563-3600. 
ic.#460762 + OFange County....... 


Agoura to Santa Barbara (805)584-6200 Room and suite tariffs $170.00-$600.00. Telex: 383-322 





L BE ‘ is pleased to offer Dhurries in alarge selection 
yle ett izes from 3x5 to LOxT4. 


ADIL BESIM ph ipary,Inc., 370 ee Avenue,.Pasadena, California 91101 


ott 


, "a aaa Zurich (213) 681-7034 
ms Courtesy To Trade 
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to be continued... 


1 Right downstairs, Square One, a restaurant national critics hail as the new temple of 
California cuisine. 2 Walk across the street and take a ferry to Sausalito for 
a romantic brunch. 3 Your spacious living room and atrium provide an elegant 


stage for entertaining or just relaxing. 4 Peruse the adjacent Embarcadero 
Center's more than 175 retail stores, boutiques and restaurants without ever going 
to the street. 5 Dining rooms large enough for a state dinner and intimate 
enough for just the two of you. 6 Even at night, your townhome and 

gardens make an architectural statement. 7 You can live where you work. It’s 

a perfect home office. & Behind the walls, above the streets, private landscaped 
gardens for quiet walks. 9 Outside your front door, a park is an oasis in the 
heart of a great city. 1O Woodburning fireplaces ease the chill of a foggy 

San Francisco night. 7 7 Play tennis, swim or exercise in the private health club. 
72 For the mariner in you, the waters of San Francisco Bay beckon right across the street. 
Discover for yourself, more reasons to consider a townhome at The Commons. 
You'll never want to live anywhere else. 


From $330,000.* 11-12% (11.87 Annual Percentage Rate) 15-year fixed-rate financing. Designer models. 
660 Davis Street, at Broadway, San Francisco. (415) 781-4900. Brokers welcome. “subject to availability. 


Uncommonly San Francisco 


THE COMMONS 


Gateway 


CALIFORNIA EDITION co 





Photo courtesy of Apple Computer, Inc 
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¢ G G DESIGN CONCEPTS | 


STEP INTO OUR WORLD OF | 
ELEGANT OUTDOOR LIVING 


= Ss @ 


HUG" Wea TeSorn 


































The Valley of Shadows... 





LY 
Lithograph 18 x 20!/2 inches hand signed 
by the artist. Edition limited to 500 impressions 
on fine art pH paper, available at $225. 
Remarqued $400. All with certified certificate. 


NEW LOOK IS OUR SPECIALTY. x 
WE DESIGN POOLS - SPAS | ~ 
fa DECKS - GAZEBO 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed. SJ y es LANDSCA\ 


PE. . 
AR TPiLS:AN? SiN tT ERIN Arproun sen oe HAMLIN ST., RESEDA, CA 91335 
10777MAIN ST.,202 BELLEVUE, WA. 98004. (206)455-4552 (818) 344-5370 


LEATHER... 


A GENUINE INVESTMENT 








INTERNATIONAL ® 
5 Gomani 


VISIT L.A'S MOST DARING CONTEMPORARY SHOWROOM 
5120 MELROSE = LOS ANGELES = 462-2442 » TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 9:30-6:00 





THE WESTERN 
DISGUISED GUILD. 








No! We’re the Western DESIGN Guildand —in 90 showrooms! We’re the largest selection 


we're not disguised...we’re right here on in Southern California—offering virtually 
the top 4 floors of the L.A. Mart. When will everything the design trade wants. Plenty of 
designers see us for what we really are? A supervised parking, too. So take a look 


thousand lines of furnishings andaccessories under the disguise and see us for real! 


¢.2 Western Design Furniture Guild 


A thousand lines of fine furniture and accessories 





1933 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, CA 90007 ¢ (213) 749-7911 





To the trade only. 








Have you visited 


G. R. DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 


Se 


An advance call is suggested. 
31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO e (714) 493-1283 TUES. THRU SAT. 








An elegant era et 


Meet famous personalities. 
Visit their private retreats. 































Come with us 


behind the scenes... 

From James Caan's rugged 
California retreat to 
Givenchy’'s elegant Parisian 
apartment, from Ali MacGraw’s 
lovely hideaway at Malibu to 
Christina Onassis’ fabulous ski 
chalet in St. Moritz, 
Architectural Digest's Celebrity 
Homes II treats you to a 
privileged look inside the 
penthouses, plantations, and 
pied-a-terres that 30 famous 
individuals call home. Includes 
candid interviews and lavish color photos throughout. 
Order today. Your satisfaction is guaranteed! 





SEND TO: THE KNAPP PRESS 
111 10th Street, PO. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 


copy/copies of Celebrity Homes IJ at $35.00 each plus $2.50 
shipping and handling. (For shipments to CA, IL, or IA please add applicable sales tax ) 
| understand that if not completely satisfied, | may return it within 14 days 

for a full refund 


O Check payable to The Knapp Press 
O Charge my orderto. © MasterCard O VISA 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| Card # ae Ne Eee | 
| | 
| 
| 






Please send me 





(if Mastercard, include Interbank #) 
Expiration date 
Signature 
Name 
Address 


Cy Ste Se eee 
Please allow 6 weeks for delivery WO03> 
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‘A | hentic Handcrafted Repli 




















1978, Limited Edition 
of 1065-Original 
Hand Signed Lithograph 


POLO hwaelitcle ia 


(Galleiesfoue ene 
Ce pa Nationwide: 1-800-641-6629 


In California: 1-800-992-9782 





Fine Art Publishers and Distributors | 


499 North Coast Highway ‘Laguna Beach California 92651 (714) 397-5355 











RENAISSANCE, 


‘Authentic Antique. 
Reproductions & 
Limited Editions 





C) § T YNE Collection 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY 

















STONEFACE Limited 
edition of three hundred 
sixty five. Two hundred 
fifteen dollars. Image 
sixteen by twenty. Framed 
twenty two by twenty six. 





DESERT FLOWER 
Limited edition of three 
hundred. One hundred 
seventy five dollars. Image 
eleven by fourteen. Framed 
seventeen by twenty. 



























STONEFACE 





NUMBERED with SIGNATGRE 
includes frame (gold, silver, pewter), four 
ply mat, two ply mount, glass and 

delivery. 


VISA, MASTERCARD 1-800-835-2246 ext. 15 
or write 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING, 

BOX 7222, 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 48302. 





ROSTYNE COLLECTION CATALOGUE 
FIVE DOLLARS 


1656 Mission Drive oon aves Day 10- ) 
Solvang, California 93463 (CclO lo Delete era 


DESERT FLOWER 
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Kubisak’s Antiques 


Home Furnishings, Inc. 


3305 Lag una Canyon Road 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 
(714) 494-1771 


Bubisar’s - 
Highland Willa 


232 Highw 
Carmel Highlands lifornia 
(408) 625-1) Over 9,000 sq. ft. of Fine French & Austrian Furniture 





Ul... _ oe 
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VACCARO TIME CAPSULES, INC. 
Please ship me the following Time Capsule(s) with the understanding that if I’m 
not delighted with my purchase, I can return them for a full refund. My order will 
be shipped within 10 days from receipt. 

LJGold finish @ $225 LiSilver finish @ $195 
(\Crystal dome with walnut base @ $165 
Postage and Handling Included 
(JI have enclosed my Check/Money Order. 






































L)Please charge my credit card: MCI VISA! AM EX 
Card Number Exp.: / 
Merchandise total: ee ee Mail to: Vaccaro Time Capsules 





Tennessee tax (7.75%): 3104 Broad Avenue, Dept. Al 
Total: Ste SE Memphis, TN 38112 


Signature 





Name 
Address 


City. 
















State. Zip 
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Keep last years issues of Architectural Digest 


protected for years to come 


Architectural Digest is truly the premier 


international magazine of fine interior de-~. 


sign. Each lush, color-filled issue is pro- 
duced with the same devotion to quality 
as is a fine art book. 


As you anticipate another glorious year of 
the finest in interior design, art, antiques 
and architecture to be found in Architectural 
Digest, make sure you will always have 
your 1983 issues easily accessible. 


Architectural Digest has designed for you 


this rich, simulated leather slipcase. Two | 
slipcases will hold 12 valuable issues— 
a full year —of Architectural Digest. 


Keep them on your bookshelf among you 
most treasured books. Both the cover an¢ 
spine of the slipcase have been imprinteoy 
with the distinctive Architectural Digest 
signature, for easy identification. 


Don’t wait. Send for your Architectural 
Digest slipcases today! Just mail in the 
order form below. 


CALL TOLL:FREE 800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 7A.M.-5P.M. Pacific Time. In California, call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders only. (For Customer 


Mail to: Architectural Digest Selections, Dept.A615, 8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90232 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CIlye 
STATE 


(please print) 


(Indicate quantity) 


#201111 Architectural Digest Slipcase $8.95 (2.25) 


Grand Total $ 
(Please add amount indicatedin(_ ) 
for shipping and handling per unit shipped.) 





LJ Check payable to Architectural Digest Selections 
(add 6.5% sales tax if delivered in California) 


LJ Visa L] MasterCard L] Diner's C 
L) American Express Exp. Date 


Card # 


Signature 
(if charging) 
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SOLITON 7A SLT, 


Division of Artisans Brass Products, | 


For Showroom Nearest You 
Or For Catalog Call or Write: 
3601 West Pacific Avenue 
Burbank, CA 91505 
(818) 848-2533 


8749 World Trade Center 
Dallas, TX 75258 
(214) 742-6108 


Please Contact Our 
Contract Division 
(818) 848-5933 


CELEBRATING OUR 15th YEA 
OF CONSISTENT 2 TO 3 WEEK 
DELIVERY 






SUrreheCne merle mt 
Solid Brass Beds, 
Iron & Brass Beds 
Sofa & Day Beds, 
Night Stands, 

Plant Stands & 
Other Accessories 


Put a halfmillion acres of desert 
on your coffee table. 


Send for your Anza-Borrego 
desert book at a specially reduced price. 
Announcing a special offer for 
people who love the desert. 
Rams Hill would like to send you 
this handsome book filled with mag- 
nificent photos of the Anza-Borrego 
desert. The book is specially priced 
at just $19.95. 
Breathtaking photos of the 
desert, along with accompanying 
text, are featured in a large 1214" 
by 12%" hardcover format. 
To order your copy at this 
special price, simply fill out the 
————— reverse side of this card and 
won mail it today. 






























Rams Hillis pleased to offer you 
a half-million acres of land not for sale. 


The best thing you can buy at e a It's winter high temperatures 





Rams Hill isn’t for sale. that average 75°. And a superb 
A half-million acres of protec- » <a — golf course that’s a challenging 72. 
ted desert land. : .| oer Patio Homes and golf course 
Rams Hill in Borrego Springs aq homesites at Rams Hill are 
is an exclusive community sur- | priced from $145,000 to $340,000. 
rounded by the Anza-Borrego We invite you to come out 


and visit Rams Hill. And see the 
half-million acres of the Anza- 
Borrego desert. 
The most magnificent place 
mf that money can't buy. In Califor- 
! nia, call 800-524-2800. Outside 
California, call 800-732-9200. 


State Park. Which means the des- 
ert you see here now will always 
remain untouched. Unspoiled. 
Unbelievable. 

But Rams Hill is more than 
just picture-postcard views. 

It's picture-perfect homes. 
World-class dining. Tennis. Swim- 
ming. And that most priceless of 


commodities, peace and quiet. BORREGO SPRINGS CALIFORNIA 








919 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD + LOS ANGELES 90069 - PHONE 657-6810 
ROBERT KELLY 











IMALing) 


Antigues, inc 











Fine Antique Jewelry 
and Objects of Art 






323 Sutter St. e San Francisco 
982-2213 










Make your yard the mos 
elegant room in your home 


Transforming yards into imaginative and e: 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been th 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly 
quarter of a century. And our experienc 
shows both in awards for design excellenc 
and in the increased home equity our desig! 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground uJ 
We take a personal, professional approach | 
every phase of our total outdoor living design 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is tot? 
design. We work with your contractor « 
recommend experienced contractors who ta 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problem 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding sp: 
and updating older pool and garden sites. 


On-site consultation recommended. 


CSD aee CSC Cae hatte 


cA. Lee Shelbourt 


AND ASSOCIATE 


23300 Ventura Boulevard 

Woodland Hills, CA 91364 (213) 703-1131) 
Newport Beach/South Coast (714) 838-300 
La Jolla * San Francisco 














valentino. 














Furniture/Fabrics/Accessories 


ROME e PARIS e GENEVA @ MILAN 


Now in Los Angeles 














Telephone: (213) 859-1488 / Telex: 3715812 EURITALIA 





Showroom: 451 North Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048 
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“Oh, Lady Carlton, it was simply grand of you to invite 
Arthur and me to your kitchen.” 


A kitchens a kitchen. 
Right? |* : 





Of course not! Because when a 
kitchen is at its best, it becomes a 
truly special retreat for good food, 
conversation—and creativity. 


That's what makes a kitchen so special. Its design, organization and 
planning flow around your every need. 

With this in mind, the Editors of HOME magazine proudly present 
KITCHENS —a fabulous new sourcebook of innovative concepts for 
your kitchen. And it’s stuffed full with hundreds of fresh ideas for problem 
solving, layouts, colors, materials, appliances and design. Some are 
surprisingly simple and—yes!— even inexpensive. 

Whether your kitchen is small, medium or large, this beautiful 208- 
page hardbound volume offers sensational suggestions—and over 300 
full-color photographs—from high-tech sizzle to old-world charm. 

Will your kitchen be just a kitchen? Here's your invitation to decide 
for yourself. Examine KITCHENS for 27 days... FREE. Of course, there’s 
no obligation to buy. But once you see all the beautiful new kitchen ideas 
you'll want to keep it all for yourself. Good choice. Because KITCHENS 
can be yours for the special direct-from-the-publisher price of only 
$24.96—in three low monthly installments of only $8.32. So go ahead. 
Send no money now...jusi R.S.V.P. by returning the coupon today. 

Free Gift 

And we'll send you CREATIVE KITCHEN PLANS, a special booklet 
including 6 of the most common kitchen floorplans with ideas for 


improvement. This s; dvoklet is our gift for you to keep, no matter 
what you decide about KITCHENS. 


Also availabie at your local bookstore and other fine retail stores. 


Se en cote 


R.S.V.P! send No Money Now 
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Detach and mail coupon to: The Knapp Press, 
111 10th St., RO. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 


Yes! | want to preview KITCHENS. Please send 
me (copy/copies) on a FREE 21-day trial. If, after 21 
days, | decide to keep KITCHENS, | will be billed at the 
special direct-from-the-publisher price of only $24.96 in three 
low monthly installments of only $8.32* | understand that if 
not completely satisfied | may return it within 21 days and owe 
nothing further. | may keep CREATIVE KITCHEN PLANS 
regardless. 


[]Billme ([)Chargemyorderto []Visa [] MasterCard 


Card: ee Ep data 
(If MasterCard, include Interbank # shown above your name.) 





Signature 
(All credit card orders must have signature.) 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 





*Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. All orders subject to 
the approval of The Knapp Press. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
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Represented by: 

San Francisco 

Shears and Window 
Garden Court 

Calla maeC elect 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 621-0911 





Showroom of 

fine Italian imports 
featuring hand carved 

stone and marble 

fountains and statues, 

terra cotta urns, balustrades, 
columns, bronze and 
aaron elaelcce 


Custom designs available. 






Sculpture Naa 


The essence of Old Italy 


416 South Robertson Boulevard 
(South of Burton Way) 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 

(213) 858-8266 
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R. David Adams 
BIOMASS MS TeKeelt 
Series OR WVARCrIO 
(206) 682-8686 
(206) 622-5325 





Synthesis in Blue 30” x 40” oil on canvas 





INTERNATIONAL PORTRAIT ARTIST Eva 
Makk greets President Ronald Reagan in the 
Oval Office at the White House presentation 
of her 60” x 40” Portrait of the First Family. 
With her is husband Americo Makk, whose 
portraits of Presidents Reagan and Carter are 
also in the White House. Present also, but not 
shown here, was their son, A.B. Makk, who, in 
1983, won the Arpad Academy International 
Gold Medal. 





Lahaina Gallery Gallery Kaanapali 
117 Lahainaluna Road Whaler's Village 
Lahaina, Hawaii 95761 Kaanapali, Hawaii 96761 
(808) 661-0839 (808) 661-0839 
Kapalua Gallery Casay Gallery TH Eur Mtukk 
123 Day Drive 658 Front Street #105 7h appreceacion andl best wishes 
ei a7 >) 
Kapalua, Hawaii 9 |.ahaina, Hawaii 96761 Consaticd. 1 tonne 
(808) 669-5047 (80°) 667-9023 Wve v 


AHAINA CsALLERINS INC. CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-367-2926I 
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Eisenhower 
Medical Center 


Country Club Drive 


Lake Mirage 


y Avenue 


Bob Hope Drive 
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Lake Mirage. A planned resort community for the discerning investor 
72727 Country Club Drive, Rancho Mirage, CA 92270, 6193403555 A New Horizons Building Corporation Development 
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For representation through you 1 st OM, Wri Los Angeles office 


SILVERSMITHS 
Since 1690 
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Lenox China and Crystal 
"Send elt aCe color brochure. Lenox, Lawrenceville, N.J.'08648. 


© Lenox ‘81 
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Good design, meticulous tailoring and superior construction 
have established the Henredon standard of quality for 
many years. When this excellence is combined with fabrics 
from the most important fabric houses of the world, the 


TEI CRY Talal Moyea dT distinction. These and other 


orized Henredon dealer. We also 
invite you to send $3.00 for the Upholstered Furniture 


brochure. Henredon, 1B) ya We} Morganton, NC 28655. 


For those who MTEL excellence 
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Our 


cardigan suit 








for 
St. John knit 


connoisseurs 


Treasured for 

its easy 

elegance and 
gracious ways, 

our beautifully 
composed knit suit 
with cropped 
cardigan and flared 
skirt of wool-rayon. 
Shimmery bow-tiéd 
blouse of polyester 
crépe de Chine. 


Navy with chamois, 

4 to 14, 545.00 

Third Floor, Lord & Taylor, 
Fifth Avenue 
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A quality diamond of a carat or more. 

Quality. It's as important in diamonds as in 
anything else you own. It's especially Per ge 
in diamonds of a carat or more. 

Extraordinary. One of nature’s most perfect 
gifts is also the hardest natural gemstone known to 
man. It’s spectacular. Impressive. And rare. 

In order to understand quality in Sees ea 
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‘The Most 
ee =Dreamed-of Spot 
On Earth Actually Exists 


In this faraway hideaway one encounters no 
clocks, for the most dreamed-of spot is timeless. 

No telephones ring here; there is neither 
television nor traffic. The necessities of ordinary 
existence simply do not apply, for Kona Village 
is a fantasy . . . one of the ten greatest resorts in 
the world. 

If you dream of endless summer, starbright 
nights and a private palm-thatched “hale” by the 
sea, dream on. And when you wake, call your 
travel agent or write us. 

The most gloriously romantic time of your 
entire life may be just around the corner. 
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“The finest Indian portrait ever made/”* 
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KARL BODMER, PEHRISKA-RUHPA. Paris: 1839. 


*George P. Tomko, “The Western Prints of Karl Bodmer” in Prints of the American West, ed. Ron Tyler p. 50 
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' a here, everything, 
="is order and 
beauty, richness, quiet 
and pleasure. 


Baudelaire 





Four 
Seasons 
Hotels 


United States 
New York (The Pierre) 
Chicago (The Ritz-Carlton) 
Dallas * Houston 
Philadelphia * San Antonio 
San Francisco (Clift) 
Seattle (Olympic) 
Washington, DC 
1985 — Boston 
Canada 
Montreal * Toronto * Ottawa 
Belleville * Calgary 


Edn n* Vancouver 
inn on the Park 
Houston jon: Tor 


Call your Travel Ag« 


LETTERS FROM READERS 








The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Walker Percy’s Uncle Will reminds 
me of Patrick Dennis’s Auntie 
Mame—a true original (‘Guest 
Speaker,’ October 1984). It also 
sounds as though Mr. Percy put his 
extraordinary education to good use: 
His prose is witty and erudite, and his 
recollections of the logic of a child’s 
mind absolutely charming. As al- 
ways, the “Guest Speaker” feature is 
a delightful facet of the magazine. 
Mary Perkins 
Stowe, Vermont 


Although the exterior pictures depict 
a cool oasis, I was struck by the 
foreboding mood that permeates the 
home of the Amranands (“Thai Spirit,” 
October 1984). Perhaps dark spirits 
do inhabit the house, but I suspect 
it’s more the influence of all that 
somber teak paneling inside. 
Rosalie Byers 
Portland, Oregon 


How pleased I was, when my Octo- 
ber issue reached this side of the 
world, to find the enchanting layout 
on the Ping Amranand house. I am 
delighted to see that you are aware 
that the East has contributions to 
make to the world of design. The 
unusual demands placed on the tal- 
ented architects of Asia should pro- 
vide a rich source of material for 
your excellent publication. 
Gary D. Kessler 
Bangkok, Thailand 


I had the privilege of reading William 
Styron’s article about my uncle, 
“Thomas Wolfe Remembered,” in 
the October issue. It is a beautiful 
article by one of America’s great 
writers. I spent many days at Dixie- 
land with my grandmother, Julia 
Wolfe, and I remember all the char- 
acters of Look Homeward, Angel as 
the very real members of my fam- 
ily. Tom, within the limits of human 
capability, word-painted all of them 


~ 


so vividly that I must only leaf 


‘through the pages of the novel to 


have them all come roaring back 
again. Quite by luck, I spent the sum- 
mer of 1937 in Asheville when Tom ~ 
was home. He was busy, and I tried 
to stay out of his way, but his infec- 
tious personality drew me to him. I 
think it must be impossible for any- 
one who knew this huge, energetic, 
sensitive man ever to forget him. 

R. Dietz Wolfe, M.D. 

Louisville, Kentucky 


The inclusion of the Pacific North- 
west Coast Indian art collection in 
your October 1984 issue (“The Collec- 
tors”) was certainly eye-opening, but 
personally I found the masks to be a 
bit too disturbing for comfort. Taste is 
subjective, however, and despite my 
reservations, I appreciate the expo- 
sure to all types of art. 
Christian Lamontaine 
Miami, Florida 


I was intrigued by the Haubergs’ as- 
semblage of Indian art in “The Col- 
lectors.” It’s easy to understand the 
fascination these sculptures and masks 
hold—not only do they embody the 
vibrant heritage of the Northwest 
Coast Indians, but they also seem 
to capture the archetypal quality of 
all our nighttime imaginings. ; 
M. Jay Marks 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


What a treat to see the likes of Kurt 
Vonnegut and William Styron in- 
cluded in your pages. Although other 
magazines may try to imitate your 
style, the surpassing quality of 
your writers and photographers is a 
hallmark of your excellence. Truly 
superlative writing is always a plea- 
sure to read, and work by such au- 
thors as these lends an even greater 
enjoyment to each issue. 
Kenneth Roseland 
Newport Beach, California 














ELEGANT WOOD SCULPTURES BY LANE. 





(CREATIVE PEOPLE USE THEM AS TABLES, TOO.) 


You have just discovered “Sculptura”. A fresh, clean 
look in occasional furniture that combines carefully 
selected veneers and hardwoods with flowing lines, soft 
edges, and shaped, sweeping legs to add style to any room. 
Whether you choose oak, the combination of oak and 
walnut or oak and bronze glass tops, you get the 
assurance of craftsmanship and lasting good looks that 
have made furniture by Lane an outstanding value for 
over 70 years. See the wide selection of table and accent 
pieces. Just call toll free 800-447-2882 for the name a 
your nearest Sculptura dealer. And for a catalog of other 
Lane furniture discoveries, send $3.50 to The Lane Co., 


Inc.; Dept. B-69, Altavista, VA 2451 7-O151. 
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Distinquished Fabrics for Residential 
and Contract Application 


5 GONN 


s GonnetInc, D & D Building 979 Third Ave., New York, NY 10022. (212) 758-8220, 
A s: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Houston, Los Angeles, 


Highlights from the Ciré Gol , Miami, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washington, D.C. 
Pisces, iguana and Two by P 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO SHOP WHERE MUSEUMS 
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60” Oak Wooton Patent Rotary ; ‘ Unusual Art Nouveau Front & Back Ba 
Rolltop Desk Inlaid and Bronze Mounted Renaissance o w/marble top 
Revival Cabinet (accommodates 26” T.V.) ‘ me : 


Bb 


9 Pc. Ornate Oak a : 
Dining/Conference Set. Walnut Renaissance Revival Bookcase 


Moore “‘Office Queen’’ Cabinet Secretary Matched Pair of Mahogany 
and Swivel Chair . i, ~ Serpentine China Cabinets 


7 Pc. French King Size Bed Set ; ; : : Outstanding Inlaid Majorelle 15 Pc. Art Nouveau Dining Set 
w/marquetry and ormolu Vanity and Armoire, en suite Buffet, en suite by Majorelle (8 chairs not shown) 


ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 


_ OVER 7.000 INCREDIBLE PIECES ... UP TO 50% OFF 
FEB.1THRU MAR. 30 OPEN7 DAYS 10 AM TO 6 PM 


JUST ARRIVED: 3-40’ CONTAINERS OF THE FINEST HAND-PICKED 
FRENCH ANTIQUES AND ART NOUVEAU FURNITURE BY 
GALLE AND MAJORELLE. 





VICTORIAN WALNUT: ART NOUVEAU: 

¢ Wooton Desks @ Parlour Sets TIQUA | e Dining Sets e Tables 

e Pedestal Desks ¢ Inlaid Tables e Desks e Bed Sets 

e Bed Sets e Bars/TV Cabinets 5 e Parlour Sets e Clocks/Statues 
e Bookcases © Pool Tables e Vitrines e Buffets/Bars 

e Hall Pieces ART DECO: 

AMERICANA OAK: °Chandeliers —_ Dining Sets 

e 54"-72" Rolltop Desks — e Clocks/Statues e Bed Sets 

° Dining ae i ° ae Cabinets ENGLISH: 

e rartners Desks @ Chairs & Tables vin areas ibr 

e Conference Sets @ Chinas DOWNTOWN : fae & Wine Chained 
COUNTRY FRENCH: WAREHOUSE ADDRESS: viet ee = 
Dining Sets. © Bed Sets 1050 S. STANFORD AVENUE SE ea ee 
° Buffets e Writing Tables 4 LOS ANGELES, CA 90021 ° Ceilings e Entryways 


e Swivel Chairs Chairs ba (213) 627-2144 
e Bookcases e Vitrines : 
e Armoires e Etched Windows 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


AVAILABLE FOR $10 














veERY 
THE, pj see ts SELLING FRAGRANCE 
IN BEVERLY HILLS. 





re ene yours at ae Rodeo Drive, ae etllce : 
The New ES Co ssf asetoaeleela moc teeta Boeelale me mss 57th Street, New York; and very few select stores. 


Or ca our a rake number 1-800- GIORGIO. 
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An elaborately carved, mid 18th century pine panelled room 
removed from Grove Place, Lymington, Hampshire, England, 
prior to demolition. English, circa 1750. Suitable for use as a 
Chairmans Office, Board room, private Study, Library etc. etc. 


Fine old Garden Ornaments — Vases, seats, 
temples, fountains, Statues, etc. etc. 

17th, 18th, 19th century English & French 
furniture. 

Classical sculpture and Paintings. 
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For further information 

please contact Mr. Derek Crowther, 
Crowther of Syon Lodge - London Road 
Isleworth : Middx. - TW7 5BH- England 
Tel: 01-560 7978 - Telex: 8951308 

Syon Lodge is open 

Monday to Friday 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m.-4.30 p.m 
Also at 6 Old Bond Street, London W.1 
Tel: 01-493 8688 
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~ SAIL THE LAST OF THE GREAT SUPERLINERS ONE WAY 





Fry THE SUPERSONIC CONCORDE THE OTHER FOR ONLY $499 MORE. 


For years, discriminating travelers have yearned for 
unique ways to travel to and from Europe. The most dis- 
tinctive have been Queen Elizabeth 2 and British Airways 
Concorde. This year, Cunard has combined them to 
create the ultimate travel experience of all time— b 
at a price that is hard to believe. From April into i, 
December, there are 26 opportunities to ex- 
perience the European vacation innovation 
of the decade. p 

And, for those not wishing to fly 
Concorde, free BA economy airfare is provided between 
London and 57 North American cities. Passengers can 
upgrade to Club Class or First Class by paying the differ- 
ence. To all this, add substantial savings for QE2 
passengers in Europe at hotels, on cruises and land tours, 
and even on the recently restored Orient Express. 


QE2: The 5-Plus Star City at Sea. 
In Fielding’s Worldwide Guide to Cruises, author 
Antoinette DeLand praised the QE2, whose First Class 
earns. the coveted 5-Plus Stars and whose Transatlantic 
Class rates 5 stars. QE2 has countless pleasant surprises 
aboard for you. Enjoy superb world-class restaurants, 
nightclubs, casino. Dance under the stars at the lavish 
new Magrodome Indoor/Outdoor 












Center. Experience the new “At-Sea- 

Theater-In-The-Round” and scintilla- 
ting late-night disco. To stimulate your 
mind and body, a computer center and 
the renowned “Golden Door Spa at Sea”® 
with hydrocalisthenics, saunas, Jacuzzi® 
Whirlpool Baths. 

Rates range from $1,295 to $6,850. Book 
early through your travel agent or mail coupon. 

All rates are per person, double occupancy, subject to availability. BA 
economy ticket based on rates as of 10/30/84. Length-of-stay restric- 


tions apply. Cunard reserves the right to cancel Concorde program at 
any time and $499 rate is subject to change without notice. 


CUNARD Po. Box 999, Farmingdale, NY 11737 


Please rush me information on QE2’s SuperEurope. (Q718) 
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MY TRAVEL AGENT E70032 © CUNARD 1985 
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Welcome, with us, two of the newest ad- 
ditions to our far-flung staff: Susan 
Mary Alsop in Washington, D.C. and 
Charlotte Aillaud in Paris. 

Susan Mary Alsop is a fairly new 
name in our pages, but hardly a new 
name in Washington or international 
diplomatic circles. We think this spirited 
author personifies the ‘original taste and 
zest for living” that she finds in the sub- 
jects of her story in this issue, Senator 
and Mrs. John Sherman Cooper. 

International correspondent Charlotte 
Aillaud has written charmingly and in- 


Virtuosity 

When a dedicated urbanite is capti- 
vated by a country house, he some- 
times develops a second set of roots. 
Jay Spectre says of this happy am- 
bivalence, “I’m thinking in terms of 
roots for the first time, both personal 
and horticultural.” Since his country 
house is a Philip Johnson creation, 
and Mr. Spectre is known for the 
scale and restrained grandeur of his 
interiors, exciting things had to hap- 
pen. A living room thirty-two feet 
square, with vast windows welcom- 
ing the Connecticut landscape, might 
have been overpowering, but not for 
Mr. Spectre. “I upped the scale of the 
pieces,” he says. See page 56. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
Barbara Cartland 

It seems appropriate that Barbara 
Cartland’s Hertfordshire home, not 
far from London, is situated on land 
once owned by a thirteenth-century 
knight. World famous for her novels 
of love and adventure, she doesn’t 
just write about romance, she dresses, 
lives and speaks as a romantic. 
“Rights won’t win you a man, you 


JOHN BRYSON 


DERRY MOORE 





Jay Spectre 





Barbara Cartland 
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Michael de Santis 





cisively on such artists as Marc Chagall 
and Diego Giacometti, and in turn was 
profiled for us by her good friend Fran- 
coise Sagan. “Her conversation is spar- 
kling, but her cultural background is just 
as brilliant,” wrote Sagan. ‘She is ele- 
gance itself, but she also possesses ele- 
gance of feeling.” In fact, that sums up 
the qualities both of these accomplished 


women bring to Architectural Digest. 


“bee Beall 


Editor-in-Chief 


have to charm him!” This kind of 
statement has a tendency to annoy 
some people, and send others rush- 
ing to the bookstore for the latest 
Cartland romance. Knights no longer 
gallop on white steeds to rescue 
maidens in distress, but a white Rolls- 
Royce—"“I was the first person ever to 
have one in England’’—might be an 
acceptable substitute in Barbara 
Cartland’s eyes. See page 66. 


Triumph Times Two 
Michael de Santis has had some tow- 
ering Manhattan projects in recent 
months—Trump Tower, the Ritz and 
the St. James. But the penthouse we 
show in this issue tops a midwestern ~ 
skyline. This landlocked setting 
launched another design project: re- 
fitting the client’s yacht. Mr. de Santis 
takes particular pleasure in creating 
terraces to complement his high-rise 
interiors, but in the case of the pent- 
house, winds that achieve tornado 
force in that area make it necessary to 
exercise restraint in the matter 
of plants and furniture for out- 
door settings. Nothing, of course, can 
blow away the view. See page 72. 


continued on page 26 











LET'S GET IT TOGETHER...BUCKLE UP. 
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High goal. 


All out is the: only way you go. And it earns 
you the rewards of success. So-you drive . 
the distinctive, elegant 1985 Seville. A Car 
that goes all out to achieve your high goals 
for luxury travel. A car for those like you who 
choose to go first class all the way. 


I985 Seville | Best of all...its a Cadillac. 


Sate) 


at 


OFFICIAL CAR OF THE UNITED STATES POLO ASSOCIATION 





This magnificent leather has been treated with natural tannins 
and hand-finished to enhance the beauty of its fawn color. It's 
an investment you can enjoy now and for many years to come. 
For our complet catalog, please send a $6 check or money order 
to: Roche-Bobois (Dept PU 2) 200 Madison Avenue. New York. 
NY.C. 10 016. 


Probably the most exclusive collection in leather. 


ROCEE-BOBOIS 


Pp 


Store location throughout the US and Canada —_______ 


New York - Atlanta - Beverly Hills - Birmingham , Mich - Boston - Calgary - Chicago + Dallas 
Denver - Houston - La Jolla - Miami - Minneapolis - Montreal - Palm Beach + Paramus 
Philadelphia - Phoenix - Q Roslyn Heights - San Francisco + Scarsdale + Seattle 
Toronto + Vancouver BC - gton DC + Westport/Southport - Winetka - Winnipeg 


LONDON - s {ADRID -M 
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991 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK 10022 (212) 758-0472 


BOSTON—OSTRER HOUSE COLLECTION / CHICAGO—PATTERSON FLYNN & MARTIN, INC. / DALLAS—VIVIAN WATSON ASSOCIATES, INC. / DENVER--CRAIG SHIRK,-IN‘ 
HOUSTON—EARL L. HARRIS JR., INC. / LOS ANGELES—THE KIPP COLLECTION / MIAMI—CAROUSEL DESIGNS, INC. / PHILADELPHIA—DARR-LUCK ASSOCIATES, INC 
PHOENIX—CRAIG SHIRK, INC. / SAN FRANCISCO—PACIFIC SHOWROOMS WEST, INC. / SEATTLE—COLLINS & DRAHEIM 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—DARR-LUCK ASSOCIATES, INC. / WEST PALM BEACH—MARK B. MEYER ASSOCIATES, INC 








An internationally renowned floral artist 
creates an original sculptured bell. 


“The 
“Royalty Rose 


BY JEANNE HOLGATE 


Life-size sculpture of intricate beauty 
in hand-painted bone china ... 
at the very attractive price of $60. 


Entirely hand-assembled. 
Hand-decorated with pure 24 karat gold. 


Please enter your reservation by 
February 28, 1985. 


Fresh and arresting, The Royalty Rose is a 
triumph of two great traditions. Combining the 
beauty of floral sculpture ... and the lilting 
grace of a bell ... in an enchanting new work 
in fine bone china to enjoy and treasure always. 


The creator of this delightful sculpture, 
Jeanne Holgate, has been acclaimed as 
America’s finest floral artist. Internationally 
admired, her work is represented in the great 
floral art collections of the world, including the 
British Museum, America’s famous Hunt 
Collection, and the private collection of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother. 

Here, the artist has captured a rose in the 
radiant blush of first bloom. With entrancing 
precision, the sculpture portrays every vein of 
each leaf, every curve of each petal—even the 
tiny thorns growing out of the stem. The colors 
are of a subtlety that rivals nature itself. And 
the composition is superbly united by a bell of 
white bone china, which is hand-embellished 
with pure 24 karat gold. 


In the tradition of the finest floral 
sculptures, The Royalty Rose is depicted fully 
life-size. Each imported bell will be crafted 
under the supervision of Franklin Porcelain. 

As an indication of the care that will be taken in 
its creation, the sculpture will be assembled by 
hand, then exquisitely hand-painted. 


The Royalty Rose is available only by direct 
application, and only from Franklin Porcelain. 
Each sculptured bone china bell will be 
individually crafted to order, and there isha 
limit of one per person. 


To brighten your home with a work of 
unusual beauty ... and to acquire a future 
heirloom for your family ... you need only sign 
and return the accompanying application. No 
payment is required with your reservation, but 
to be sure of acquiring your bell at the very 
favorable original issue price, it is important to 
mail your application by February 28, 1985. 





Sculptured bell 
shown actual size. 





© 1985 FP 


THE ROYALTY ROSE 


Please return postmarked by February 28, 1985. 
Limit: One per person. 
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Franklin Porcelain : 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 ; 
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Please accept my reservation for The Royalty Rose by Jeanne Holgate. 
; This original sculptured bell will be crafted for me in fine, hand- 
: painted bone china. i 
: I need send no money at this time. I will be billed in three monthly 
1 installments of $20.* each, with the first payment due before the work 
: is sent to me. *Plus my state sales tax and a total 
: of $3. for shipping and handling. 
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Signature 


ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE. I 


Mr./ Mrs./ Miss ' 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 





City, State, Zip 
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Hotel Bel-Air 

Robert Zimmer, president of Caro- 
line Hunt Schoellkopf’s Rosewood 
Hotels, talked with us recently about 
the redesigning and expansion of the 
Hotel Bel-Air, in Los Angeles. Stress- 
ing the ideal of reinforcing the sense 
of timelessness, he said, “We wanted 
to create our own feeling of commu- 
nity, of a compound.” The result, as 
we show in this issue, fulfills the 
ideal. Serene in its setting of gardens, 
pools and towering trees, the Bel-Air 
reaffirms the atmosphere of luxury, 
seclusion and subtle elegance so dear 
to its guests—a retreat that is in, but 
not of, the city. See page 86. 


Architecture: 

Roy J. Solfisburg 

When alligators and snakes are close 
neighbors, Nature can be a perilous 
partner. But the vacation home archi- 
tect Roy Solfisburg designed for him- 
self and his wife on one of Florida’s 
barrier islands is set high off the 
ground as security against flooding, 
rather than for protection from indig- 
enous wildlife. Milder forms of na- 
ture study engross Mr. Solfisburg on 
Captiva Island these days: He has 
become something of an authority on 
local plants and birds, and on the 
distinctive shells for which the island 
is noted. See page 96. 


Tribute to a Gracious Manner 
Weather is a fickle guest—especially 
in Washington, D.C. Yet Senator and 
Mrs. John Sherman Cooper year after 
year confounded the prophets and 
baffled their friends by the flawless 
conditions that prevailed when they 
held their annual June dinner dance. 
“The weather,” Mark Twain wrote, 
“is always doing something.” He had 
New England in mind, but Lorraine 
Cooper made sure the weather 
wouldn’t be doing something exas- 
perating when she and her husband 
entertained in the garden of their 
Georgetown home. Of course, she 
had an enviable ally, the Farmer's Al- 
manac, which never let her down in 
thirty years. See page 102. 
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Douglas S. Cramer 


Stella Adler 





Gardens: 
Landscapes of the Mind 
Planting a garden with flowers and 
trees is basically a simple matter, 
made complex by variety and design. 
But planting a garden with ideas is 
one of the most complicated projects 
a garden lover can embrace. The ideas 
that run rampant in the grounds of 
Sutton Place, a sixteenth-century man- 
or in Surrey, represent the venture- 
some thinking of Stanley Seeger and 
Sir Geoffrey Jellicoe: A Surreal Gar- 
den, a marble wall, a Secret Garden 
featuring nettles and dead trees, all 
express an ordered chaos exuberantly 
realized. See page 110. 


The Collectors: 
Contemporary Cast 
“Ym against acquiring art and then 
warehousing it,” Douglas Cramer 
says. “I feel that a collector has a 
responsibility to let his holdings be 
seen.” A number of his holdings are 
shown this month in our “Collectors” 
feature, and he is currently acquiring 
a third art collection. “My first was 
modern-master prints. The second 
concentrated on California artists. 
Then I turned to figures like Ells- 
worth Kelly, Frank Stella, Roy Lich- 
tenstein. At the same time, I’ve kept 
my eye on younger artists.” He keeps 
it also on television, as co-executive 
producer of some of the medium’s 
most successful series. See page 118. 


A Stage for Stella Adler- 
“T’ve traveled all over the world and 
seen every possible form of theater,” 
says Stella Adler. “What it all boils 
down to is craft and soul.” She might 
be summing up her own career. Her 
beauty and bearing evoke the theater 
as surely as her name evokes its own 
derivative—star. In her splendidly 
theatrical Fifth Avenue apartment 
she seems immersed in an atmo- 
sphere of mirrors, crystal chandeliers, 
satins and brocades. The setting pro- 
vides a restful balance in a full sched- 
ule that includes teaching a new 
generation of actors the meaning of 
craft and soul. See page 126.0) 
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When your travel plans include Pan Am’s 
First Class Service and the American Express® 
Card, you immediately assure yourself of a more 
pleasurable and convenient trip. 

More pleasurable, because the moment you 
enter the First Class cabin of a Pan Am 747 or 
L-1011, you'll notice the extraordinary feeling 
of space. You'll settle into a soothing Pan Am 
Sleeperette” Seat—the Space Seat—and enjoy 
your choice of Pan Am’s international entrées 
and fine wines. But perhaps most importantly, 
you ll experience a true sense of privacy that’s 
all too rare in air travel today. 


he First Class Way Io Go. 


Then, once you reach your destination, the 
American Express Card will continue to provide 
you with First Class service. You'll appreciate the 
peace of mind of knowing the Card is respected 
and welcomed worldwide. You'll also enjoy the 
ease with which you can charge airline tickets, 
car rentals, hotels and dining—in fact, the 
American Express Card is welcomed virtually 
everywhere your travels take you. 

Pan Am and American Express. The First 
Class way to go. 
ees) 1he American Express’ Card. 


EXPRESS 


5 Don’t leave home without it? 
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=~ Pan Am.You Can‘ Beat The Experience. 
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“color capital of the world” 
* Textiles * Wallcoverings 


_ INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
2563 North Miami Ave., Miami, Florida 33137 


(305) 573-8000. 
Showrooms & Distributors in all Major Cities 
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MILANO 
VIA MONTENAPOLEONE, 27 / E 
TEL. 02 / 709 109 - 783574 


U.S. AGENT 
CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS LTD. 


NEW YORK 

CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS Ltd. 

225, EAST 57 STREET - PHONE 212 / 371 3700 
TELEX 666243 CAMIMPORT 


32-30 43 AVE 
LONG ISLAND CITY - NEW YORK 
PHONE 212 / 937 9537 


MIAMI ~ FLORIDA 

CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS OF FLORIDA, INC. 
180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 

PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 

CONTRACT DIMSION 

180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 

PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 


LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 
CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS Ltd. 
8687 MELROSE AVENUE 





DALLAS - TEXAS 
CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS Ltd. 
DALLAS DESIGN CENTER 
1025 N, STEMMONS FREEWAY 
PHONE 214/747-8303 
TELEX 6829176 








DESK MODEL DIAGONAL | 
CHAIRS MODEL P85 | 
design arch. giovanni offredi 





Fabric designed by 
MISSONI) exclusively for Saporiti 


Engraved leathers by GUIDO PASQUALI 

The carpets and tapestries 

by Missoni’s collection | 

and are produced by Saporiti | 

THROUGH YOUR DECORATOR, 
| 
| 


DESIGNER OR ARCHITECT 
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Styling, quality and old world craftsmanship have made Avery Boardman the leader in sofa 
rs beds for years, and no small wonder. From our sumptuous cushion fillings, 

» down & feather and old fashioned spring covered with a wrap of down, to our superior 
Pea DEM s innerspring mattresses, all in five sizes, designers worldwide have 










cified Avery Boardman products for their clients with pride and confidence. 


d West coast manufacturing facilities, Avery Boardman remains the leader for 
t sofa and sofa bed needs ... from period styling to ultra contemporary. 


Photography by Peter Vitale 


Y BOARDMAN.. 


* LOS ANGELES 

979 Third Avenue Pacific Design Center, 8687 Melrose Avenue 
TSE 213-659-1660 

gHICAGO: Karl Mann,1611 Merchandise Mart / 312-670-3640 

» MIAMI: Peter Mandel,180.N.E. 39th Street / 305-573-0600 
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The Westbury 


Insurmountable beauty lies easily around and within five of Hawaii’s 
most luxurious resort condominiums; you no longer need to seek for 
world class luxury. 

1. The Royal Sea Cliff Club on the Kona Coast. Enjoyment comes nat- 
urally here from your oceanfront condominium suites. Fresh and salt- 
water pools graciously accent the lush tropical grounds. Rates $64 to 


$400. 2. Maui Hill, for the golf professional, Maui Hill is a perfect tee-off 


to a perfect score. Luxury condominiums overlooking the Maui Coast. 
Rates $74 to $129. 3. The Westbury. If you prefer an inspiring 180- 


degree view of the sunset and skyline of Waikiki, The Westbury should 


be your first choice. The exhilarating view towers 40 stories above 
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Waikiki. Rates $65 to $110. 4. Laule’a Resort, for those who would } 
rather snorkel, play tennis, sunbathe or dine amidst a unique parad\y 
backdrop, the perfect setting has already been choreographed on 
Maui. Rates $60 to $110. 5. Nihi Kai Villas, spacious two bedroom | 
units on the picturesque island of Kauai, Nihi Kai Villas affords 
everyone with unforgettable treats in this garden island paradise 
located directly across from world famous Brennecke Beach. 
Rates $78 to $112. 

Retrace that evening stroll on the sculptured soft sands of Hawaii 
and treasure that special feeling for those who enjoy the good life 
and have no intention of giving it up. 


USA TOLL-FREE 


CANADA: (800) GAM-STAY ALASKA: (800) 367-53 
COLORADO: (303) 277-0810 


Fine Resorts Managed by 


The GREAT AMERICAN MANAGEMENT GROUP Inc|j; 





Art and architecture are a bringing 
together of land and man out of 
respect, honor and celebration, both 
figuratively and literally. Nowhere are 
the results of this union more beau- 
teous than in Hawaii. 

The first Polynesian settlers of 
Hawaii arrived from the Marquesas 
Islands between A.D. 500 and 800. 
They followed the wingings of the 
Pacific golden plover (the kolea in 
Hawaiian ) and navigated their double- 
hulled canoes by the stars. Between 
A.D. 1100 and 1300, a second wave of 
Polynesian wanderers, from Tahiti and 
the Society Islands, came ashore. It is 
said, migrations answered the sum- 
moning spirits of Havai’i, mystical 
and ancient homeland. 

The Polynesians discovered eight 
major islands and more than 120 
other serene upthrusts and outcrops 


floating in the blue waters of the 
North Pacific. For human habitation 
this was perhaps the most perfect 
place anywhere on the globe. 
Bound by the /eis of legend, these 
islands’ beautiful nature offered early 
Hawaiians the ways and means to turn 
their daily environment into expres- 
sions of their love and wonder of the 
world. Indeed, it is widely recognized 
that “primitive” Hawaiian art ranks 
among the finest in the world. And, it 


is) cleat that construction sites for 


houses and temples were selected 
with a sophistication reminiscent of 
the ancient Chinese dictates of feng- 
shui. 

However, for the past few decades 


‘the popular image of Hawaii has had 


more to do with leis, duaus and “I 
wanna go back to my little grass shack 
in Kealakekua,” than with the beauty 


of a rubbed, oiled calabash or the 
precisely worked intricacies of fine 
kapa cloth. 

Today, there is change. A new gen- 
eration of artists and architects is tak- 
ing an old look at Hawaii. They prac- 
tice the great search for the esthetics 
of living in this particular universe, 
what the Hawaiians knew as ka’imi 
loa. 

Francis S. Haines and Joseph Far- 
rell, of Architects Hawaii, Ltd., find 
their islands well-worth creative de- 
signs that can enhance nature’s trea- 
sure trove. “We want to magnify what’s 
here,” they say of the state’s fresh, 
perfumed air, cooler and drier weather 
than usual for the tropics, crisp sun- 
light, the variety of living textures. 
“The works of nature and man must 
complement each other.” 

Hawaii isa State of the Arts. 
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HAWAII» 


THE BIG ISLAND 





Hawaii is the biggest island; it enjoys 
11 of earth’s 13 recognized climates, 
except Arctic and Saharan. Mauna Kea 
(White Mountain) and Mauna Loa 
(Long Mountain) both stand more 
than 13,500 feet above the surf. When 
measured from their ocean bases, 
nearly 30,000 feet below their sum- 
mits, these are the tallest peaks in the 
world. Kilauea is one of the globe’s 
most active volcanoes, regularly shaping 
new, young landscape. 

Onan island so dramatic, it is fitting 
that man’s works strive to match the 
mountains. Of the historic structures 
and institutions, the most fascinating 
is Pu’uhonua 0 Honaunau, or Place 
(formerly City) of Refuge of Honaunau. 

In Hawaii of old, customs were 
strictly controlled by mana (spiritual 
power) and kapu (sacred laws, related 
to the more familiar taboo). Com- 
moners could not walk in the foot- 
steps of a chief; women could not eat 
with men; times for hunting, fishing 
and other activities were prescribed. 
Breaking a kapubrought horrors down 
upon one’s head, even death. 

The Honaunau Refuge, about 20 
miles south of Kailua on the Kona 
Coast, has been superbly restored. 
You can get there on one of the hand- 
somest roads on the island, embla- 
zoned with a rainbow of flowers and 
plants. The 55-acre national park fea- 
tures house models, the palace 
grounds, three heiau (temples), fish 
ponds, the Great Wall dating from the 
mid-1500s, and more. 

Nearby, charming little St. Bene- 
dict’s Painted Church, with a New 
England Gothic interior, is home to 
admirable biblical scenes created at 
the turn of the century by Belgian 


priest, john Berchmans Velghe. With 
these scenes, the good Father hoped 
to translate ‘he traditions of Christian- 
ity to his illiterate charges. 

In 1960, 3 vledgeable enthusi- 


ast of orienta: orimitive art, Lau- 
rance S. Rockefelic:, went shopping 
for land along the Kohala Coast. By 
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St. Benedict’s Painted Church, Hawaii 


1965, he had created a masterpiece of 
a resort, the Mauna Kea Beach Hotel. 
The hotel’s design was intended to 
adapt the artistic heritage of the Asian- 
Pacific world to western comforts and 
efficiencies. With more than 1,000 
works of art, mostly from Asia and the 
Pacific Basin, heritage brims from this 
treasured resort. 

To the 310 rooms of Mauna Kea 
(now a Westin Hotel), 40 luxurious 
Villas at Mauna Kea are about to be 
completed. Each low-rise, custom-de- 
signed villa offers the experience of 
gracious living at a gracious price, 
from $850,000 to $1 million. 

Barbara Meheula, Hawaii's foremost 
floral authority, recently joined the 





Mauna Lani, Hawaii 


Mauna Kea. She brings with her an 
extensive knowledge of traditional 
leis and other arrangements, many 
rarely seen in modern times. Barba- 
ra’s presence will ensure increased 
elegance of the hotel’s decorating, 
and she plans to pass along much of 
her wisdom to guests. 

Another structure that enhances 
the rugged, lava-encrusted Kohala 
Coast appeared just two years ago this 
month. Atop the former estate of gen- 
tleman golfer Francis H. l'i Brown, 
you can find the 351-room Mauna 
Lani Bay Hotel, the 80-unit Mauna 
Lana Bay Terrace residences, and the 
imagination-boggling championship 
goif course. Here, gorgeous greens 
and fairways are tucked into and 
around “roughs” that really are... 
moonscape sculptures of lava flows. 

From the murmurs of waterfalls to 
outbursts of expressionistic tropical 
blooms to the compelling cuisine, 
everything about the Mauna Lani sug- 
gests care, thoughtfulness and atten- 
tion to detail. 

Add the Sheraton Royal Waikoloa 
and the individual fares of Kona Vil- 
lage to the Mauna Kea and the Mauna 
Lani, and you have perhaps the most 
tasteful resort stretch in the Pacific. 

Beyond the beaches, the billfish, 
the mai-tai’s and manicured greens, 
the curious visitor uncovers outcrops 
ofart: the painting of Hiroki Morinoue, 


Linus Chao and Herb Kawainui Kane — 


(also an architectural designer); wood- 
crafted works from ¢ki carvings in 
milo to toys of koa wood to fine 
ukuleles and guitars; precisely-turned 
bowls of Dan DeLuz, Robert Park and 
Jack Straka. 

In Hilo, the “metropolis” of the 
island, worthwhile stops are the Wai- 
loa Center, the East-West Hawaii Cul- 
tural Center in a recently-refurbished 
historic building, and Lyman House 
on Haili Street. Built in 1839 by the 
Reverend and Mrs. David Lyman, the 
home and its collections form a vivid 
picture of the missionary past. 
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SHERATON KAUAI HOTEL: 340 ROOMS AND SUITES / 2 RESTAURANTS / 2 COCKTAIL LOUNGES / 2 SNACK SHOPS / 2 POOLS / SHOPPING / TENNIS AND GOLF NEARBY / RATES FROM 0 TO $41 
CERTAIN RATE CATEGORIES INCLUDE COMPLIMENTARY HERTZ RENTAL CAR t / I / Oe leis 


COME TO SUNNY POIPU BEACH 


re-opening of our 

beachfront wing. On the 

sunniest, southernmost 

| point of Kauai. The Garden 
| 


| 
| 
: Kauai. It’s new! A grand 
| 


Isle. Mountains. Canyons. 
Valley green. Choice cuisine. 
] A game of golf. Tennis, 
too. On the finest strand of 

sun-drenched sand. 

Enticing? Come away. 

Come away. 

Now with direct flights 

from the U.S. mainland. 
) 
| 
} 
| 
| 





COME TO THE SHERATON ISLANDS— HAWAII. 


| 13 RESORTS AND HOTELS OF ENGAGINGLY DIFFERENT STYLES 


AND CHARACTER WITH ALL THE BEST BEACHES AND ALL THE BEST LOCATIONS Sherato 


| e 
| cote eee, Kauai Hotel 
& Sheraton Hotels, Inns & Resorts Worldwide 
The hospitality people of ITT 











| FOR RESERVATIONS CALL YOUR 
| TRAVEL PLANNER OR SHERATON TOLL-FREE AT: 


800-325-3535 


Come to Sheraton for A’advantage Miles 


Applicable on SET and rack rates only. 





OAHU WAIKIKI: Sheraton Waikiki, Royal Hawaiian, Sheraton Surfrider, Sheraton Moana, Sheraton Princess Kaiulani. MAKAHA: Sheraton Makaha Resort and Country Club. KAUAI Sheraton Kauai, Sheraton 
Coconut Beach-Kauai, Sheraton Princeville (August 1985). MAUI Sheraton Maui. MOLOKAI Sheraton Molokai. HAWAII Sheraton Royal Waikoloa, The Volcano House 











For information about Kapalua, see yo 
One Bay Drive, 


ur travel agent or call toll free: 
Kapalua, Maui, Hawaii 96761 





KAUAT 
THE GARDEN ISLAND 





| Once upon atime there was a magical 
| island afloat upon the siren sea. There, 
) knife-edged cliffs clad in green 
_ climbed 3,000 feet up from the swel- 
_ ling surf. 
| Kauai is the South Pacific of the 
| imagination, where beaches bark, gey- 
sers trumpet, the ’olapa leaves flutter 
_ when air is dead still. Like all myths, 
| Kauai has to be believed into be seen. 
_ First, one should settle down in 
Coco Palms, a hotel ofa very different 
| persuasion (perhaps because it’s still 
_ inhabited by the ghost of Queen 
Deborah Kapule, King Kaumaulii’s 
beautiful consort). The lagoon is said 
to sweeten salt water fish; the drum 
| beats nightly to inaugurate the cer- 
emony of the torch; the peacocks 
parade in the zoo; the library displays 
| rare books, exquisite Hawaiian quilts 
and Victorian furniture. 

History is right down the road in 
the Kauai Museum on Rice Street in 
Lihue, the island’s laidback capital. 
It's a good first destination for explor- 
ers of the island’s artistic, architectu- 
ral and cultural existence. 

Up the road is Kilauea, where the 
Kong Lung Co. lures lovers of Pacific 
and Asian art and merchandise with 
the slogan “Gump’s in a Cane Field.” 
An apt reference to San Francisco’s 
world-renowned emporium of orien- 

tal excellence. 

In the past, sugar shaped much of 
the social and economic life of all 
Hawaii. Happily, sugar’s past has been 
preserved in Grove Farm Homestead, 
very near Lihue off Nawiliwili Road. 
One of the earliest plantations in 
Hawaii, it was founded by George N. 
Wilcox in 1864 and stayed in oper- 
ation into the 1930s. In 1971, Mabel 
Wilcox, a niece of the planter, estab- 
lished a non-profit organization to 
maintain the Homestead and to pre- 
serve, study, and interpret this history 
of mission and plantation life. Guided 
tours visit agricultural and domestic 
buildings, orchards, gardens and 
pastures. 
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Hawaii’s first sugar mill was built in 
1837 at Koloa (“long cane’) on the 
southern tip of Kauai near Poipu 
Beach. Throughout the 1800s, “Old 
Koloa Town” lived a prosperous and 
roistering existence. Having slipped 
into senility, the Town recently has 
been reborn, largely because of sup- 
port from the admirable Historic 
Hawaii Foundation. Travelers driving 
to and from the resort stretch along 
Poipu Beach often hesitate in Old 
Koloa. You can walk the Old West 
boardwalks or stroll through the “chop 
suey” garden, a meeting of plant and 
vegetable plots lined by unmortared 
rock walls, typifying gardens of old- 
time plantation towns. 

Nature is the real wonder-worker 
on Kauai. 10 million years of building 
up and wearing down have produced 
stunning Pacific landscape: the stark, 
razor-back sea peaks of Na Pali Coast 
and the 14-mile-long volcanic gash of 
Waimea Canyon. 





Island flora 


Highway 50 wanders in a decep- 
tively aimless manner from Lihue 
through Puhi and Kalaheo and Hana- 
pepe to Waimea. There, Capt. James 
Cook came ashore in January 1778, to 
be greeted as the reincarnation of the 


‘benevolent god Lono. En route, one 


should amble through the Pacific Trop- 
ical Botanical Garden’s collection of 
endangered tropical plants. 


for the mild 
blue yonder. 
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Lush and tropical, ancient and alluring. There’s another side to Hawaii, the one you've 


From its sheer cliffs and mighty canyons to its always imagined. Hawaii’s Neighbor Islands — 
mysterious grottoes and crescent beaches, Kauai, Maui, Molokai, Lanai, and the Big Island 
it’s a scene out of a romantic adventure. of Hawaii. Each a distinctly different version 


of Paradise. Each able to bring you alive as 
never before. 

Let United take you there. Only United 
offers you famous Royal Hawaiian Service 
to Hawaii’s Neighbor Islands. Your experience 
begins the moment you come on board: music, 
movies, exotic drinks and Polynesian food. All 
Jo) aC AeRt BTM HIRO beLmO mae CH Tile CM ONUmai Ton peep 
who know Hawaii best. 

Explore Hawaii’s Neighbor Islands. And come 
alive in the Friendly Skies. 


Fly the friendly skies of United. 


Call United or your travel agent. 








VEEL. 


Young and vibrant.” So big, we call it 
the Big Island. Soft, black sand beaches, 
snow-capped mountains, rolling ranchland, 
and world-class resorts — with a surprising 


amount of space between. 


SE. as — yee BIGISI 
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LUPIT A Wh With its dazzling beaches and velvet 
Syn ce acee Recenter Boeke eel reemyceyedunie re 
by lovers of sun and fun. 
Lanai, the Pineapple Island. A quiet Hawaiian 
country town. 
Molokai. Friendly, unspoiled, and beautiful. 
A journey into a bygone Hawaiian era. 









Hawaii's Neighbor Islands. The heart and “se 
soul of Hawaii. So much to experience, so 

much to tell, we’ve created the Alive! 

books to show you the rest. Each one is 

crammed with the four-color beauty of 

Hawaii's Neighbor Islands. They’re yours, 

free, from United. Just fill in this coupon 

and drop it in the mail. 


NAME Please affix to postcard 


and mail to: United 


ADDRESS - Airlines, 3101 West 47th 
Street, Chicago, IL 60632 


CITY 


STATE a 0-2-AD 


MAUI 


THE VALLEY ISLAND 


Maui, is the most kaleidoscopic of the 
Neighbor Islands. Its bits and pieces 
fall in and, mostly, out of place like 
shards of colored glass. A fine example 
is the mini-Waikiki called Kaanapali 
where resort hotels blossom like 
bougainvillea in former cane fields. 
Can it exist in the same small world 
with Haleakala, the volcanic House of 
the Sun? It does. Then look at Lahaina, 
the whaling village cum missionary 
town. Is there life after Heavenly Hana? 
There certainly is. 





Vas 
Haleakala, Maui 
In the beginning there were two 
volcanic peaks, and the greater of 
these was Haleakala. In those days, 
the sun slept longer than it does now, 
and it raced across the sky in anticipa- 
tion of twilight. In fact, it went so fast 
that the mother of the demigod Maui 
had no time to dry her Rapa cloth. 
Now, Maui was not your everyday 
god. Hadn’t he made birds visible so 
people could see as well as hear 
them? Hadn’t he made a hook from 
his dead grandmother’s jawbone to 
fish the Hawaiian islands up from the 
sea? So, one day Maui climbed to the 
crest of Haleakala and waited for the 
sun to awake. Then he roped its rays 


with his coconut lasso and com- 
manded it to move more slowly. Now, 
they say the sun moves like a tortoise. 
In fact, the drive up Haleakala Highway 
from Kahului is simply the most dra- 
matic trip on the island. 

From Maui to mod. Today, the 
Hyatt Regency Maui sits smack in the 
forefront of Hawaiian hotel design. 
This hotel brings the outdoors in- 
doors; it enhances artworks. Here, 
deer and objets d’art play together. In 
fact, the whole hotel is an art gallery; 
its more than 200 works are valued at 
over $2 million. 

The Hyatt Regency is a definite 
departure from standard notions of 
hotel design, but it is only one of 
seven hotels and six condominium 
complexes along Kaanapali’s three 
miles of beautiful beach. This stretch 
constitutes one of the first master- 
planned resort areas (by Amfac) any- 
where; it’s become a model for 
builders around the globe. The other 
hotels are Maui Marriott, Maui Surf, 
Kaanapali Beach, Sheraton Maui, Maui 
Kaanapali Villas, and Royal Lahaina. 

That resort area is a world removed 
from the old Pioneer Inn in Lahaina, 
where the 1901 house rules still apply: 
“Women is not allowed in you toom; 
if you burn you bed you going out; 
only on Sunday you can sleep all day.” 

Within Kaanapali one should not 
overlook Whalers Village Museum, 
which displays an entire sperm whale 
skeleton as well as authentic whaling 
artifacts, sculptures and other exhibits. 

Lahaina is decidedly commercial, 
but then it always was. In fact, from 
1795 to 1843 it was capital of the 
Islands under Kamehameha the Great. 
Lahaina became the world’s most im- 
portant whaling port from the 1820s 
until petroleum replaced whale oil in 
the 1850s. Most of its important sights 
can be seen in half a day. 

Begin at the Baldwin House on 
Front Street, built in 1834 for the fam- 
ily of medical-missionary Dr. Dwight 
Baldwin. Like many other missionar- 


ies,.he founded a dynasty that led 
some wag to say, “They came to 


Hawaii to do good, and they did 


well.” At the house, information is 
provided on the Lahaina Courthouse 
(1859, now an art gallery), Waterfront 
Fort, and the famous Banyan Tree 
planted in 1873 to commemorate the 
50th anniversary of the first Protestant 
Christian mission at Lahaina. 

The success of sugar and pineapple 
brought laborers to Maui from around 
the Pacific Basin. The Japanese are 
remembered in Lahaina’s Jodo Mis- 
sion, whose great bronze and copper 
Buddha (12 feet high, 3% tons in 
weight) was cast in Kyoto in 1968. It’s 
the largest of its kind outside Japan. 
The mission also boasts the largest 
temple bell in Hawaii, which rings 11 
times each day at 8 P.M. as lavender 
evening smooths the outline of the 
West Maui Mountains. : 

Now the Chinese contribution is 
recognized as well. The Wo Hing 
Temple, built in 1912 for the hundreds 
of Chinese workers in the community, 
has been restored and opened in late 
1984. Exhibitions and movies will be 
open to the public in a setting remark- 
ably close to the original. 

North of Lahaina and Kaanapali, at 
a place called Kapalua (“arms en- 
circling the sea”), the shore slopes 
gently upward into secluded hills. 
There, the Kapalua Bay Hotel and 
Villas rejoice in a rural setting of © 
23,000 acres. Orchard gardens and 
two Arnold Palmer-designed golf 
courses enhance the grace that nature 
has provided. 

The hotel, recognized for the fine 
quality of its three restaurants, is ded- 
icated to quiet luxury. Much of its 
emphasis on taste is revealed in 
Kapalua Gallery, where hang the 
works of such Island artists as Alan 
Akina, Guy Buffet, Andrea Smith and 
Bill Christian. Two other standouts at 
the chic Kapalua Shops are Quadrille, 
which features the finest handworks 
from around the Orient, and Trou- 
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For reservations. call your travel planner or 800 228 9000. 





es Maui Marriott Resort 


ON KAANAPALI BEACH 


See your travel agent or call toll free (800) 228-9290 








HA076CG 






A forgotten elegance returns 
to Honolulu with the new Halekulani. 








EF. the second time in 
a generation, Honolulu finds itself host to those in search of the idyllic. 
Halekulani is calling them back. With gracious interiors, 
fine dining and service polished to a standard rarely experienced. 


Halekutani 


ON THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI 








2199 Kalia Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815. U.S.A. toll free 800-367-2343 or Halekulani 808-923-2311. 
one of The“Jeading“Hotels of thé World" 
Call your travel agent, or U.S.A. toll free 800-223-6800 or 212-838-3110 collect. 












vaille, where unusual artifacts from 
the Pacific and South East Asia have 
found a home. 

A world away from Kaanapali and 
Lahaina, the Hana Coast still dreams 
in splendid isolation, reached only by 
small aircraft or the most dedicated of 
daring drivers. (Car rental companies 
refuse to insure their vehicles for pas- 
sage on the Hana Highway!) 

‘Recent good news: the Rosewood 
Corporation of Dallas, creation of Mrs. 
Caroline Hunt Schoellkopf, has pur- 
chased all shares of Hana Ranch, Inc., 
including its classic old resort, the 
Hotel Hana-Maui. One anticipates 
restoration to the relaxed, rural ele- 
gance of its distinguished past. 


OAHU 


THE GATHERING 
PLACE 


Although the precise meaning of 
Oahu is unknown, its common trans- 
lation as “gathering place” serves the 
facts. Here, the Hawaiian experience 
begins for most travelers, even though 
Maui and Hawaii are now served by 
direct flights from the mainland. 

Oahu is also a good starting point 
for an understanding of the artworks 
of Hawaii, apart from the baking, 
beach-prone bodies at Waikiki. 

The Kalihi region of Honolulu— 
sometimes called uptown from down- 
town—is commanded by the Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop Museum. The world’s 
finest collections of Hawaiian, Poly- 
nesian and Pacific art are found here. 
Old Hawaiian hands who tremble at 
the ticky-tacky that now over-/eismuch 
of Waikiki recover their enthusiasm 
for Oceania at a museum that ranks 
with the Smithsonian and New York’s 
American Museum of Natural History. 


Instructive and constructive hours 
can also be spent at an assortment of 
Oahu wonders. Like...the Byodo-in 
Temple beneath the Koolau cliffs on 
Oahu’s beautiful backside, a punctil- 
ious replica of Japan’s 900-year-old 
architectural wonderment; the Foster 
Botanic Garden in downtown Hono- 








Diamond Head, Oahu 


lulu; Honolulu Academy of Arts, home 
to the works of Modigliani, Gauguin, 
Rivera, Picasso and other haoles; 
meticulously restored Iolani Palace 
on King Street, America’s only home 
of royalty, completed in 1882 by King 
Kalakaua; Kawaiahao Church, with 
Sunday services in English and 
Hawaiian; the National Memorial 
Cemetery of the Pacific (Punchbow!]); 
Pearl Harbor; the Polynesian Cultural 
Center at Laie (village constructions 
representative of styles in Fiji, Tonga, 
New Zealand, Tahiti, Samoa, the 
Marquesas, Hawaii); Queen Emma 
Summer Palace, Nuuanu Valley. 

One morning, amble through the 
early bustle of Chinatown in rapidly- 
redeveloping Downtown Honolulu. 
In particular, admire the renovated 
Oahu Market, home to many individ- 
ual small tenants who sell everything 
from sushi to noodles. 

In fact, an exploration of Down- 
town, with Liliuokalani Gardens, U.S. 
Courthouse and Federal Building, 
Pacific Trade Center, sky- and cloud- 
reflecting Grosvenor Center and the 
stunning State Capitol may convince 
the mainland skeptic that Honolulu 
does have what’s been called the 
“finest architecture in the United 
States.” 

Once, on the beach at Waikiki, you 
found the Moana, the Royal Hawaiian, 
the Halekulani. Now, all still exist, 
stunted in the shadows of skyscrapers. 
But only the rebuilt, reshaped (1983 ) 
Halekulani remains as an enclave of 
quality, gentility, good taste and aloha. 





Each moment belongs to you. 


To keep you warm during 
long winter nights. To keep 
forever, And the-Maui 


Marriott understands that. No 


pretentions here. Just a fresh 
approach to luxury. Come to 
the Maui Marriott. Come for 
the moments. 


Senn 


Vile wilt 


Maui Marriott Resort 


ON KAANAPALI BEACH 
See your travel agent or call toll free (800) 228-9290 








MOLOKAI 
THE FRIENDLY ISLAND 


“In the previous history of the world, 
no such hellish spot had ever stood in 
such heavenly surroundings,” wrote 
James A. Michener in his magnum 
opus, “Hawaii.” 

On the isolated north shore of 
Molokai, walled off from the rest of 
the island by soaring sea cliffs, Kala- 
wao Park sleeps ina setting of feathery 
palms, flowering plumeria and bou- 
gainvillea. Crashing surf and deep 
green valleys slice into the rock walls 
It is one of the most provocative 
places in the Pacific. 

Yet, once this land was a living, and 
dying, horror: the leper colony of 
Kalaupapa. Today, it’s difficult to imag- 
ine the dread that disease, and its hid- 
eous disfiguring results, has wielded 
throughout human history. 

Now, the trek to Kalaupapa on its 
flat tongue of land below the sky- 


reaching cliffs is one of the most 
interesting trips in Hawaii. You have a 
choice: flying in a small, chartered 
aircraft, or riding a mule down the 
extraordinary trail cut out of sheer 
rock and rain forest in 1867. 
Originally called ma’i Pake—the 
Chinese disease, leprosy may have 
arrived in Hawaii as early as 1830. By 
1865, an act to prevent the spread of 
the illness was passed by the Hawaiian 
Legislature. The following year, the 
first lepers were dumped off a point 
called Makanalua, the “given grave,” 
to die unattended—no doctors, no 
medical treatment and inadequate 
supplies. One-way departure from 
Honolulu for Molokai was considered 
a funeral. Often, it is said, when food- 
stuffs and supplies were delivered, 
they were thrown into the deep waters 
of Kalawao Point. Nobody dared get 
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Mauis Private 
Reserve 


In a world of common choices, 
only a select few experience 
the essence of Maui: Hotel 
Hana-Maui, a place and a 
people of unspoiled natural 
beauty. Hana, where a dormant 
volcano descends to the sea 
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rolling pastures. Where ginger 
and tree fern encircle a beach 
so perfect, Michener won- 
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charming rooms whose lanais 
overlook quiet lawns and gar- 
dens, and the curve of Hana 
Bay. A way of (he at once 
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the people who have been the 
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Fifty miles and a lifetime 
away from the rest of Maut, 
Hotel Hana-Maui is served by 
direct flights from Honolulu 
and Kahului, on Maui, aboard 
Royal Hawatian Air Service. 
Come savor what the rest of 
Hawaii only remembers! 

Send for our free brochure. 

P.O. Box 8 '(J), Hana, Hawaii 

96713. On Maut: 248-8211. 

24-hour direct line: (808) 
eh aero 
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close enough to the wretched victims 
to deposit the goods on shore. 

What is worth seeing at Kalaupapa 
are the small, government-provided 
cottages, the dock and old medical 
facilities, the general store (off limits 
to visitors ), and the small bar that sells 
cold beer and soft drinks. 

Beyond the lighthouse and around 
Kahiu Point, a bumpy dirt-and-gravel 
road leads to the ruins of abandoned 
Kalawao, the cold (comparatively) 
and windy site of the original settle- 
ment. Old house chimneys, evidences 
of a bakery oven, and over-grown 
foundations are all that remain. Except 
for two tidy, New England-looking 
churches: Siloama, the Church of the 
Healing Spring (Protestant) and St. 
Philomena (Roman Catholic). 
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Father Damien’s burial site, Molokai 


St. Philomena was, and is, the 
spiritual home of one of Hawaii’s 
greatest heros, the Belgian priest 
Father Damien Joseph De Veuster. He 
arrived in 1873 at the age of 33, 
devoted his life to the sufferers, and 
died of leprosy—aggravated by tuber- 
culosis, some say—at age 49. Father 
Damien was buried in the courtyard 
adjoining the church, under the big 
puabala tree where he slept his first 
night in the settlement. Alas, the grave 
is empty; his remains removed to his 
native Louvain, Belgium, in 1936. An 
active movement is supporting his 
elevation to sainthood. 

Two other Father Damien churches 
may be seen along the more acces 
sible south shore of Lolokai. Our Lady 








of Sorrows at Kalua’aha was built in 
1874 and features a well-restored, 
photogenic wood statue of the priest. 
The Congregational Church of Ka- 
lua’aha is also worth a visit (1832). 

Much of Molokai’s attraction springs 
from_lack of development, wild and 
magnificent uplands and valleys, and 
the homely charm of its capital, Kau- 
nakakai. There, wooden, false-front 
structures sag amiably along Ala 
Malama, the main street. Seek out 
Kanemitsu’s Molokai bread and local 
kiawe honey. 

Fish ponds, constructed in Hawaii 
as early as the 15th century, supplied 
delicacies for the diets of royalty. They 
were kaputo commoners, who had to 
fish from the sea. No deeper than 
three or four feet, the fish ponds were 
enclosed by walls of coral blocks and 
basalt, and outfitted with a kind of 
sluice gate called a makaha. That gate 
allowed small fish to swim in and pre- 
vented larger ones from slipping out. 
Some ponds have been ruined by time 
and natural causes, but others are 
maintained by marine laboratories. 

Accommodations are rather skimpy 
on Molokai. Some travelers consider 
this a decided advantage. The only 
hotel in the luxury class is the Shera- 
ton Molokai at Kalua Koi Resort on the 
western, leeward shore of the island. 
Set back from a handsome, three-mile 
stretch of white sand beach, its archi- 
tecture and atmosphere suggest an 
elegant country retreat. 

Near the hotel, a Wildlife Park oc- 
cupies part of the 60,000-acre Molokai 
Ranch, the largest island landholding. 
Here, giraffe, Barbary sheep, Indian 
black buck, eland, sable antelope and ~ 
other animals roam together.... 

As you travel and discover the arts, 
and architecture, of this state, the real 
beauty springs from a discovery of the 
heart of the state. A wondrous union 
of man and a land...called Hawaii. 


Writer and principal 
Dhotographer for this 


special advertising supple- 
ment: Georgia I. Hesse 
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na hillside overlooking beautiful Keauhou Bay 
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e in Kona, you'll find the perfect homesite you’ve 

i been looking for. At Keauhou Estates. 

& Keauhou Estates. A distinctive, new development 
f that is an integral part of the masterplanned resort commun- 
£ ity, Kona at Keauhou. The perquisites of ownership are 

e many: private roadways, security, and superb views; 
shopping, dining, and access to nearby Kailua Village; golf, 
& tennis, water sports, and gentle, sunny weather. _ 

e Lots range in size from 15,000 to 26,200 square feet. 
: ss Prices start at $94,000. No other fee simple homesites on 
Bee ______ the Big Island can offer a comparable value. 

a Keauhou Estates is so much more than just another 
Md subdivision. It’s the perfect place to build ee home of 


. distinction—and your future. 


(LIHOU ESTATES 


lopment oO he Keauhou-Kona Resort Company 








Sales Agent: Keauhou-Kona Realty, Inc. + P.O. Box 1990 * Kailua-Kona, Hawaii 96745 « (808) 322-6006 
Jean Murphy, Principal Broker 


Obtain the Property Report required by Federal law and read 
it before signing anything. No Federal agency has judged the merits or value, 
if any, of this property. 








DIAMOND HEAD 


(LAE‘AHT) 
by Salvador Dali 


The first, traditional home 
of Pele, the Fire Goddess, 


In the 1700's, Diamond 
Head was the site of the 
most important religious 
shrine on Oahu, where 
Kamehameha the Great 
worshipped. 


In the 1800's, British sailors 
found calcite crystals on its 
SACL ELL ae 
they had discovered 
diamonds, nicknamed it 
Diamond Head. 


In the 1900's, it came to be 
STOUR SLOT LLY 
world as Hawaii’s most 
famous symbol and 
TLE a 


Center Art Galleries- 

Fe TIV LEM LOMITA 

Salvador Dali, pay tribute 
to the 25th Anniversary of 
SLL OT OY COMO aca TT A 
island home, with this 
superbly executed, artist 
signed, limited edition, 
original lithograph of 
Diamond Head. 

Museum quality 
lithographs, from the 
world’s largest publisher of 
Dali's finest works, are 
indeed a rarity in today’s 
art market. The time to 
acquire is now,* 


For the opportunity to 
Ia E ToL CLL LTRS 
important offering, please 
call us on our nationwide 
toll free line: =... 
CU ie) Z (ope 







I (808) 92 e by OTT oN LY RY RS WLLL LL RYLEY ag Te right to withdraw this offering without notice. 
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ANTHONY QUINN is 
a multi-faceted man of the 
world; intense, sensitive and 
dramatic. He is known to 
millions as a great performing 
artist, although known only to 
a select few as a great painter 
and sculptor. He has boundless 
creative energies and talents, 
and two consummate 
passions: women and his art. 

“La Femme Ideale” is the 
ultimate union of his two great 

‘passions. A stirring tribute 
dedicated to his ideal woman; 
not to one, but to all, and his 
feelings toward them from the 
AU RROALT EXOT 
: She is sensitive and 
strong, and radiates an aura 
of reverence and peace. 

_ She possesses a rare 
ACO ST OUELLETTE OL 
the world like a stained glass 
window with the warmth of 
her inner glow. 

Available as a fine 
ALLL ICL aCe zed 
COLTER ARRON ea RT] 
from Center Art Galleries- 
Hawaii, Inc. 

To reserve your “Ideal 
CLM a CREEL 
color catalogue that illustrates 
all of Anthony Quinn’s recent 
paintings and sculptures, 


please call us, toll free, at 
ICU er IA 
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OAHU: Royal Hawaiian Shopping Center « Ala Moana Center « Waikiki Shopping Plaza « Center Five 
eal e- Lae Pe Maal M aE ERLE EE ieee 1's) ee ae 
MAUI: The Galleries at the Hyatt Regency Maui (808) 667-7466 + Center Art Galleries at the Maui Marriott (808) 667-2233, 
Post Office Box 10475, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 96761 
NATIONWIDE TOLL FREE (800) 367-7026 TELEX (ITT) CAGHI 743-1766 
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GUEST SPEAKER: BROOKE ASTOR 





Dinner at Eight—White Tie 


WHEN I FIRST CAME to New York, I was 
not quite seventeen and had never 
been to any grown-up dinner parties 
except family ones. I was changed 
overnight, by a ceremony at Saint 
John’s Episcopal Church in Washing- 
ton, D.C., from a schoolgirl to a mar- 
ried woman who could chaperone a 
debutante—in other words, I was 
suddenly a very grown-up person. In 
the first three years of my married 
life, we went to Florida in the winter 
with my in-laws, so it was not until I 
was twenty that I started my career 
of dining out in New York. 

The first dinner party I remember, 
and that only vaguely, was at the 
home of Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, whose 
husband was principal owner and 
editor-in-chief of the New York Tri- 
bune. Mrs. Reid lived in the south 
house of the Villard brownstone 
group, which consisted of several pri- 
vate homes and is now part of the 
Helmsley Palace. It was there that I 
first saw masses of white orchids in 


great silver bowls marching down 


CULVER PICTURES 
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the table, and uniformed footmen 
with white gloves, serving under the 
watchful eye of a magnificent butler 
in white tie and tails. As Tsay, this is 
only a hazy memory because I was 
terribly shy and so overcome by the 
scene that I began to curtsy to the 
older ladies, quite forgetting my own 
status as a married woman. 

From then on I noticed more, and 
became quite accustomed to stately 
elegance. During the next decade I 
dined out a lot and will try to de- 
scribe a dinner party, say for fourteen, 
in a private house. 

Those who had cars—and most of 
the guests did—drove up with a 
chauffeur and a footman, dressed in 
identical uniforms. The footman was 
there to ring the doorbell and then to 
assist the passengers from the car. 
These two men meant a very well- 
off establishment. It was said that if 
there were “two men on the box,” 
a girl was marrying quite well. 

At the house, there would be a red 
carpet from the curb to the front 





door; and an awning was put up if 
it looked like rain. At the door, a foot- 
man waited, most often dressed in 
a dark blue tailcoat with silver but- 
tons engraved with the family crest. 
Behind the footman stood a maid in 
a black silk dress and a white apron 
with shoulder straps like a pinafore, 
and a small white cap. Each gentle- 
man was handed an envelope enclos- 
ing a card with the name of the lady 
he would later escort to the din- 
ner table. And, of course, there being 
a single long table, it was not hard 
to find one’s place. In any event, the 
butler usually stood by the dining 
room door and gave directions. 

Upon arriving, the guests went up 
the stairs to the drawing room, where 
they were greeted by the hostess and 
given the choice of an old-fashioned, 
a martini or a sherry. In a few houses, 
though, the drink was served right in 
the hall, as the hostess did not wish 
drinking in the drawing room before 
dinner. In half an hour, the guests 
walked down two by two to the din- 
ing room. Everyone was always on 
time—eight o’clock dinner meant 
half past eight at the table, never any 
longer, as the palate had to be kept 
fresh to enjoy the fine wines and, of 
course, the chef’s masterpieces. 

As I mentioned, there was only one 
table when I first started as a “diner 


outer.” It always had a white damask | 


tablecloth, and the napkins, also of 
white damask, were enormous, with 
huge hand-embroidered monograms 
or family crests. The table was deco- 
rated with flowers in silver bowls or 





Catapulted virtually overnight from 
boarding school and braids into the world 

of “grown-up dinner parties,” Brooke Astor 
recalls her early days of dining out in New 
York, when lavish tables, red carpets and 
liveried footmen were the rule, and the large 
private homes of the twenties and thirties 
still pulsed with social splendor. 








continued on page 36 
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jotographs, now available.Send $5.00 —_A-50 chair, designed by 
McGuire, AD2-85, 151 Vermont Elinor and John McGuire: 
treet, San Francisco, CA 94103. Patent Pending. 





WALK THE STREETS OF EUROPE 
WITHOUT GOING THERE! 
Natural granite cobblestones...the same stones from 


the quarries that have paved the streets and walk- 
ways Of Europe for centuries. 


NDEVER ASSOCIATES - 


‘Studio City, CA 91604 (213) 877-5012 


4265 Lemp Ave 
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At Brooke Astor’s first dinner party—“a 
hazy memory because I was terribly shy and 
so overcome by the scene”—paneled doors 
(above) at the Whitelaw Reid home parted to 
reveal “a table sparkling with crystal, lit by 
candelabra and laden with orchids.” 





huge silver epergnes, and silver can- 
delabra with pink-lined shades and 
beaded fringes. There were also big. 
bowls of fruit—pineapples, persim- 
mons, pears, peaches, and great 
bunches of hothouse grapes dripping 
over the side of the silver or porcelain 
compote dishes. At every place set- 
ting was a standing menu—either a 
porcelain tablet on which the menu 
could be written and then erased, or 
a heavy white card with gilt edges. 
When the meal was over, cigars and 
cigarettes were passed around on a 
specially divided silver tray with a 
lighter in the middle. 

After dinner, the men were always 
separated from the ladies and usually 


continued on page 38 
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) tis the nature of automotive styling to 
be transient. While tailfins have come 
) and gone, and a dozen other design 
glimmers as well, Jaguar has consis- 
_ tently created cars of great sculptural 
beauty. But even among Jaguars, the 
| Series Ill XU6 stands out. 
___ Itis fluid and poised, understated 
/ yet supremely confident. While car- 
| trying five grownups in great luxury 
_ the car has an athlete’s clean-limbed 
| grace. And all of its engineering sys- 
| tems team up to fulfill that athletic 
_ promise. 
The Jaguar double overhead-cam 
six is one of the most thoroughly 


| “sng ds and Aiud ie 
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proven luxury car ees in the 
world. Bred in racing, it is quick and 
very strong. The Jaguar engine is 
teamed with handling systems that 
also owe their strength and precision 
to our racing heritage: precise power 
rack-and-pinion steering, surefooted 
four-wheel independent suspension 
and decisive power disc brakes on 
all four wheels. 

Luxury, too, has been bred into the 
Jaguar. In fact, its luxury is So com- 
plete that there are no factory 
options. Everything is standard, from 
the supple leather and hand- 
matched walnut panels to the power 


sunroof, windows and doorlocks, the 
Cruise control, four-speaker stereo, 
self-regulating climate contro! and 
more. Come, experience the many 
pleasures that have been bred into 
the best Jaguar ever built. 

For the name of the Jaguar dealer 
nearest you, Call this toll-free number 
today: (800) 447-4700. 

Jaguar Cars Inc., Leonia, N.J. 07605. 


ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


J A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHINE 
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went into the library, where they 
could lounge comfortably, slipping 
the tails of their coats back so as 
not to crease them, and cutting off 
the ends of their cigars with their 


“own silver monogrammed cutters. 


The ladies, meanwhile, chatted 
upstairs in the hostess’s “morning 
room.” After they had powdered their 
noses and finished their chats, the 
hostess would lead them back into 
the drawing room and tell the butler 
to let the gentlemen know they were 
there. With the two groups reunited, 
a bridge game might be held in one 
room, while a pianist entertained in 
another. If the dinner was a large 
one, there would be a trio or a quartet 
playing a little Bach or Mozart. No 
one stayed after eleven, except those 
caught at the bridge table, which was 
annoying both to hosts and guests. 

Sometimes the parties were very 
large. I often sat at a table for forty 
or sixty, which was again covered in 
white damask with silver candelabra 
and epergnes. I remember one house 
that we used to go to for lunch on 
Christmas Day for many, many 
years. Sometimes I would drop by the 
day before to leave Christmas gifts— 
and | got a peep behind the scenes. It 
was a house belonging to an older 
couple who not only had their own 
children and grandchildren visiting, 
but many others. They included me 
and my husband and child because 
my parents were out of the country 
and my in-laws preferred their own- 
peaceful life in Florida, I think. 

So the table had to be set for at 
least thirty people. First a padded 
quilt was laid down. Then came the 
ubiquitous white cloth. Then the 
three footmen put on Japanese-style 
white socks and walked up and down 
the table, placing the garnitures as 
the butler and florist directed. I remem- 
ber one year when the centerpiece— 
a large sleigh with Saint Nicholas 
driving the reindeer—was carefully 
measured with a yardstick, so that it 
could be placed absolutely in the cen- 
ter of the table. It was then piled high 





continued on page 40 
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THE CARIBBEAN'S 
MOST SPECTACULAR TIME. 


The Caribbean is famous for its 
beautiful beaches and bargains. 
And you won't find bigger duty-free 
savings on the world’s finest 
watches than at Little Switzerland. 

You'll only find us in St. Gaomas, 
St. Croix and St. Martins And 
you'll also find us the best place to 
shop for china, crystal and jewelry. 
At prices you won't believe. 

Come bask in the glory of duty- 
free at its best. 


Sittle~Switerland 


Known by the company we keep. 
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with presents for the children, each 
gift wrapped in shiny papers—green, 
red and white—all under the sharp 
eye of West, the butler, so that the 
outline should be pleasing. The nap- 
kins were folded ina high point, and 
at each adult’s plate there was a gift 
from Cartier. Every year the scheme 
was different, and as we walked in 
and saw West’s smiling face and the 
roaring wood fire in the fireplace, 
we felt the stage was set for a won- 
derful Christmas meal. 

Hostesses in those days always 
kept a party book in which they 
wrote who came, who refused, who 
sat next to whom, and what menu 
and table decorations were used. In 
this connection, I remember staying 
with Harry (Henry F.) du Pont at 
Winterthur one weekend, and as I 
was going upstairs to dress for din- 
ner, I said, “Harry, I do hope you 
will have that marvelous set of tur- 
quoise Lowestoft on the table this 
weekend.” He looked shocked and 
said, “Certainly not. I had that the 
last time you were here, and the 
decorations for the entire weekend 
are all planned and laid out in the 
pantry, so it’s too late to change.” 

A hostess I knew was almost as 
meticulous as Harry. She always kept 
a tiny silver pad and pencil by her 
plate and noted anything that was 
wrong with the service, the food 
or the décor. It was given to the 
housekeeper in the morning, so that 
such things would never be repeated. ~ 

As time wore on, things changed. 
The large private houses became a 
thing of the past. People moved to 
apartments, and doormen took the 
place of the red carpets. Parties to- 
day are more varied; the mixture of 
people makes them much more fun, 
and the smaller tables make for bet- 
ter conversation. However, I still 
sometimes long for that half-hour 
cocktail hour, instead of an hour and 
a half. And then home by eleven 
wasn’t such a bad idea, either. Some- 
one once remarked, and I can’t re- 
member who, “Nothing said after 
midnight is worth listening to.” 
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a antique resource in the world. 
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Room design—Mario Buatta Carpet - Trellis Fleur 
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THE BOUCLE COLLECTION 


The designs shown are a partial selection of the entire 
collection, which is in-stock. Available with or without 
borders, as area rugs or wall to wall installations. 

The Bouclé Collection combines the beauty of 

natural wools with easy maintenance and 

superior wearability. 

Through interior designers and architects. 
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Continental Mark VIL, 
Bill Blass Edition. 


A luxury car 
that rewards you 
by going beyond 

just being luxurious. 


- Get it together— 







What distinguishes the the way this Mark VII m¢ 
Continental Mark VII they certainly annou) 

Bill Blass Edition from the your ar’ 
more pedestrian breed of ‘ / 
luxury Car is o matter of mee coe . 
taste and technology. rewarding to loc 


Mr. Blass added thoughtful however. The respon; 
touches throughout this power of its electronic! 
remarkable automobile. fuel-injected 5.0 liter 

Subtle tones and 
specialized upholstery. And 
while these fashionable 
stylings may not improve 


| 


is also comforting 
the fast I! 


J to smooth over life's 
bumps, a truly novel 
pproach. We've com- 
ithe technologies of 
gen-filled shocks and 
with an Electronic Air 
9ension that enables 
1u to literally ride ona 

cushion of air 


The Mark VII is part of 


a select group of 


automobiles rated the 
highest quality luxury cars 
built in America accordin g 
to the ultimate judge 

of quality—owners. 1981 
through 1983 luxury car 
owners were asked in a 
1984 survey about car 
problems they had 
experienced in the last 


AOC 


six months. On average, 


Lincoln owners had 


the fewest. 


by adding to your sense of 


Brake System that prevents 


This automobile also com- The 
forts you psychologically 


security. Select models 
come with an Anti-Lock 


wheellock in emergency 
stopping situations. The 
result is a level of steering 
control and maneu- 
verability while stopping 
not achievable with 
conventional brakes. It 
also stops shorter on 
virtually any road surface. 
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Robert Todd Lincoln’s Hilltop 


Russell Lynes characterizes the turn-of-the- 
century Vermont home built by Robert Todd 
Lincoln as “a gentleman’s country place.” 
RIGHT: The president’s son and his wife spent 
twenty-two summers at Hildene, where 
their daughter Jessie created a colorful formal 
garden of perennials, now lovingly restored. 





HILDENE, the house in Manchester, 
Vermont that Robert Todd Lincoln, 
eldest son of the president, had the 
Boston architectural firm Shepley, 
Rutan and Coolidge build for him 
and his wife in 1905, is “a gentle- 
man’s country place.” It is ample, 
comfortable, handsomely designed 
in the Georgian manner, and fortu- 
itously situated in spacious lawns on 
a hill that commands views of stately 
woods and of broad useful meadows 
and verdant hills. It is luxurious with- 
out a hint of pretension. Robert 
Lincoln was a prosperous lawyer 
turned businessman (president of 
the Pullman Palace Car Company) 
who served in President Garfield’s 
cabinet as secretary of war and later 
as Our minister to the Court of St. 
James’s. The 412 acres of Hildene 
(it could just as well have been called 


“Hilldale’” and meant the same thing) 
constitute a national monument, and 
since 1979 a minor Mecca. Tourists, 


the modern version of Medieval pil- 


grims, flock to it in summer and in 
the autumn, when Vermont hills put 
on their gaudiest finery—the gaudi- 
est, indeed, in America. 

This pleasant house is restful, as 
most country estates open to the pub- 
lic are not, probably because, though 
it has twenty-four rooms, it does not 
feel like a mansion. It is possible, with 
very little stretch of the imagination, 
to hear Mr. Lincoln’s footsteps on the 
polished wood floors as he walks 
from the dining room after lunch to 
nap in his library. It is not a house in 
which footsteps echo as they do in 
the marble “cottages” of Newport, 
for example. There were no footmen, 
no fountainous chandeliers, no mar- 
ble fireplaces big enough to roast a 
steer in. It is a house where persons 
lived, not where people assembled. 

Indeed, a visit to Hildene seems al- 
most to be an invasion of privacy. It is 
a house that tells more about its 
owner and his family than many 
other houses that are on the National 





Register of Historic Places, and what 
it tells is amiable and personal. Wan- 
dering from room to room is rather 
like peeking into someone’s private 
correspondence. The Lincolns’ taste 
was conventional and unfussy. They 
were not collectors and their furni- 


ture was just what you’d expect— 
solid, serviceable “Victorian” of good 
quality, and comfortable. If they 
brought back bibelots from their 
travels, they made no display of 
them, at least not in their country 
place. Unless I misinterpret the splen- © 
did arrangements of flowers in every 
room, Mrs. Lincoln seems to have 
had a gift for such matters. (Never 
mind that a committee of volunteers 
spends two days a week doing the ar- 
rangements today, bringing flowers 
from their own gardens, some of 
them grown especially for Hildene.) 

The Lincolns’ garden was, and is 
again, formal in the English man- 
ner—roughly half an acre of geomet- 
rical beds of perennials surrounded 


continued on page 50 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





8 mg ‘‘tar:’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1984 
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Robert Todd Lincoln’s Hilltop 
continued from page 46 





President of the Pullman Palace Car Com- 
pany, Robert Lincoln traveled to Hildene by 
private coach, with eight trunks of his father’s 
Papers in an additional railroad car. After his 
death in 1926, the papers remained unopened for 
the next twenty-one years, as he had stipulated. 


by low privet hedges separated by 
paths of grass. It is looked out on 
from the dining room, central hall 
and parlor, and down upon from the 
upstairs sitting room and from Mrs. 
Lincoln’s pretty bedroom. It provides 
a bright, measured foreground to dis- 
tant romantic vistas. 

Mr. Lincoln, who died in 1926, 
seems to have been the kind of man 
who had everything in its proper 
place and needed no one to pick up 
after him. The implements of his 
hobbies—surveyor’s instruments and 
telescopes, for instance—were at 
hand in the library or in the little 
brick observatory he had built on a 
promontory about fifty yards from 
the house. (He was an ardent golfer, 
but I did not see his clubs. Presum- 
abiy they were in the closet next to 
the front door.) He was not one to 
leave papers lying around. Off his li- 





Pont TEF LON’. & stain mattress protector on some models. Copyright ©1984 Simmons U.S.A. 


CAN YOU 


brary was his secretary’s office, one 
wall of which was solid to the ceiling 
with built-in wooden files. It was 


‘these files that revealed all manner 


of essential specifications for the 
construction of the house, as well as 
photographs of it upon completion— 
invaluable documents for the refur- 
bishing and restoration. 

Robert Lincoln took his respon- 
sibility as custodian of his father’s 
papers seriously. He removed them 
from the White House at the time of 
the president’s death and later stored 
them in a vault in Chicago until he 
retired as the head of the Pullman 
Company. Over the years they ac- 
companied him, in eight trunks, as 
he traveled back and forth in his per- 
sonal Pullman car from his home in 
Chicago to Hildene. In 1919 he de- 
posited the papers in the Library of 
Congress, with the stipulation that 
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Robert Todd Lincoln’s Hilltop 





Mr. Lincoln kept detailed records of every- 
thing from original house plans and wallpaper 
samples to correspondence with the builder and 
architect. These documents, stored in his secre- 
tary’s built-in wooden files, proved valuable 
when restoration of Hildene began in 1978. 


dnly one of these premium mat- 
resses is totally different on the 


they not be opened until twenty-one 
years after his death. They contained 
few surprises. It is said that Mr. Lin- 
coln consigned to the fireplace in his 
library letters he thought not suitable 
for prying eyes—correspondence, it 
is believed, concerning his mother’s 
mental illness. Otherwise, as one of 
those responsible for the restoration 
of Hildene commented, the Lincolns 
seemed never to throw anything 
away. I was allowed to inspect the at- 
tic, not open to the public, and I can 
believe this to be true. The Lincolns’ 
magpie instincts were a bonanza to 
the restorers of the house. 

Hildene remained in the family 
until 1975, when Robert Lincoln’s 
granddaughter, Mary Lincoln Beck- 
with, died. Three years later it was 
bought by the Friends of Hildene and 
now it very nearly pays for itself. 
Or, to put it another way, the 50,000 


visitors last year, the weddings held 
there, the outdoor concerts and organ 
recitals, the parties and cross-country 
skiers almost completely footed the 
bills to maintain it. There have been 
many generous gifts, like the one to 
restore the Aeolian organ that played 
sentimental tunes and marches and 
selections from operas to amuse the 
Lincolns and their guests, and one to 
restore the garden. There are about a 
hundred and fifty volunteers, men 
and women, who do all sorts of jobs, 
from running the visitors’ center 
(once a carriage barn) to guiding 
tours (they are pleasantly informal), 
working in the gardens, arranging 
flowers and organizing fund-raising 
parties. As a result, there is a cheerful 
sense of accomplishment about the 
place, of pride, affection and enthusi- 
asm. To visit there is to feel it and 
pleasantly share in it.O 





they're able to conform to every 
curve and contour of your body 


nside. The Beautyrest mattress 
by Simmons? Only 
| sTez 18 t features 
hundreds of these 
exclusive indepen- 
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coils. They move 
separately so 


to make firm feel comfortable all 

through the night. To help you 

feel your best all through the day. 
The Beautyrest difference. 

You can see it. And oh, can your 

back feel it. Because there’s 

just no rest like a Beautyrest 

by Simmons. 
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RICHARD EARL THOMPSON 


American Impressionist: 
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Richard Earl Thompson has created this masterful Impressionistic painting 
of the beautiful Autumn Oak as it envelopes the old summer cottage. 


Now beautifully reproduced into a large sized limited edition print. 


PRICE: $275.00 
SHIPPING $10.00 
PRINT CATALOG: $5.00 


RICHARD THOMPSON GALLERY 


80 MAIDEN LANE + SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94108 « (415) 956-2114 
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800 FEET OF OCEANFRONT VIEW... 
rather like having a wide-angle view of your 
own ocean. Fortunate residents of the Palm 
Beach Hampton will enjoy the last remaining 
oceanfront property on Palm Beach, an exclu- 
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tion through Sotheby Parke Bernet International Realty Corporation. 
33480 » (305) 585-3555 + Sales Pavilion Hours: Daily from 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 exue 


fol 2) Ret no Constitute AN OFFER IN ANY STATE OR JURISDICTION WHERE PROHIBITED BY LAW. 
oy AS CORRE 4b REPRESENTATIONS OF THE DEVELOPER. FOR CORRECT REPRESENTATIONS, MAKE REFERENCE TO. 


area of design: Poggenpohl cabinetry, Sherle 
Wagner sinks and fixtures, Sub-Zero refrigera- 
tion, Thermador appliances; state-of-the-art 
security systems, doorman, concierge, valet 
parking, 24-hour security, limousine service, 
everything you would expect to have in your 
rarefied world. 


Two and three-bedroom apartment homes from 
$396,000; penthouses from $1,060,000. 





FLORIDA STATUTES, TO BE FURNISHED BY A DEVELOPER TO A BUYER 


THE PEARL OF PALM BEACH. ! 
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Virtuosity 


Reclaiming a DVodern Classic in Connecticut 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JAY SPECTRE, ASID 
TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





ABOVE: Assuming the pleasurable 
commitment of owning a country home, 
designer Jay Spectre restored a 1956 Philip 


Johnson-designed Connecticut house. The 
entrance facade displays how the architect 
created outdoor garden “rooms,” and Mr. 
Spectre plans to expand this aspect: “With 
the house in good shape, it’: focus on 
the landscaping.” opposir! INguillity 
of the garden setting is bri 5, in 
the entrance hall, where two Mies ier 
Rohe chairs repose on a Caucesian c 


Sculpture is by Arnal 


56 


THE COMPACT BETWEEN past and 
present is always fragile when it 
comes to the matter of houses. To re- 
store or not to restore is only the first 
of many questions. More urgent is 
whether to follow the letter, or 
the spirit, of the original. When the 
house is relatively contemporary, the 
problem becomes even more subtle. 
After all, the closer a work is to our 


own time, the less likely we are to 
be able to put it into perspective. 

When Jay Spectre first saw the 
1956 Philip Johnson-designed house 
in its tranquil, parklike Connecticut 
setting, it was instant attraction. “An 
emotion that has since matured into 
something remarkably akin to love,” 
says the interior designer. 

Yet, at first sight, it was not a 
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match made in heaven. The house 
seemed forbiddingly large to a de- 
signer used to dealing with strict- 
ly rationed urban spaces, and its 
locally legendary view was obscured 
by rampant vegetation. 

“None of these things matter when 
you've made the critical decision to 
plunge ahead no matter what,” con- 
tinues the designer. “Again, as in a 
relationship, there isn’t much point 
in counting the costs. You either 
make a commitment or you don’t.” 

Once Mr. Spectre had made his 
choice, he set about a formidable 
campaign to reclaim the house, both 
in historical and practical terms. “The 
previous owners had other priorities, 
I believe. So there was much to do 
when I took over.” 

“Integrity” is the word that comes 
to Jay Spectre’s lips when he de- 


scribes his approach. “Philip Johnson * 


told me, ‘This is not only my best 
house; this is my favorite house.’ It 


was something of a transitional house 
in his career, representing the mo- 
ment when he began turning away 
from his strictly Miesian vocabulary 
and looking toward other precedents 
—classicism, vernacular, Islamic and 
other periods and styles.” 

The house is remarkably sym- 
metrical in effect, although the two 
wings that balance the main pavilion 
are not matching. In elevation, it 
resembles the Adamesque residences 
of late-eighteenth-century America: 
a large central block and “dependen- 
cies.” But the classical language is 
transformed: brick piers and plate- 
glass windows dominate the facade. 

The central block of the house con- 
sists of the enormous living room, 
thirty-two feet square and eighteen 
feet high. The effect is triumphantly 
serene, a translucent cube of space, 
facing west, framing a newly restored 
view of the Connecticut landscape. 

It was in the living room that Mr. 


PRECEDING PAGES: Jay Spectre chose 

amply scaled furnishings for the living 
room, including a Turkish rug and Chinese 
horseshoe-back chairs. Materials for draperies, 
upholstered chairs and couches from 
Clarence House. Diego Giacometti designed 
the low table, stool and standing lamp. 
Sculptures by Henry Moore and (far right) 
Minoru Togashi. opposite: A living room 
corner is warmed by a white oak wall with 

a Slate fireplace. The large painting is 

by Edvard Munch; watercolor (left) by Van 
Dongen, and drawing (right) by Picasso. 
ABOVE LEFT: Bouclé fabric graces Flemish-style 
chairs in the dining room. ABOVE RIGHT: Jay 
Spectre stands in his breakfast room before 
an early Connecticut courthouse flag shield. 
FOLLOWING PAGES: The effortless integration 
of furnishings and architecture is clearly 
visible in the breakfast room. 

















Spectre really had to come to terms 
with the problem of marrying the ar- 
chitecture to his own point of view 
about interiors. ‘Philip Johnson re- 
cently told me I was the only one 
who had been able to unite the room. 

“IT had already decided to work 
largely with period pieces,” he con- 
tinues. “And given the size of the 
room, I went for scale.” In this case, 
the late Renaissance and Louis XIII 
were important sources. “I love the 
richness, the slightly rotund nature of 
the furniture of those periods. And it 
has a confidence, almost a swagger, 
that allows it to hold its own in what 
is, I think, a fairly bold house.” 

This rule of thumb has been fol- 
lowed throughout the residence. 
Everywhere there is a magnified 
quality: large vases, generously pro- 
portioned Oriental carpets, high- 


backed dining chairs. All is carefully - 


chosen to reflect the dimensionality 
of the home. “Having made a major 


commitment to the house I resolved 
to make no small decisions elsewhere,” 
remarks Jay Spectre. 

Some designers would find the 
tightrope of styles that Mr. Spectre 
strolls so nonchalantly too perilous, 
but he confesses to no misgivings. 
“One of the pleasures of maturity, as 
a creative person, is that you learn 
first to break the rules, then later to 
make them. Concerning this house, I 
want it always to be recognizable as 
a work by Philip Johnson—but with 
interiors by Jay Spectre. 

“I’m not usually the sort of person 
who plans to stay in one place for 
more than a foreseeable length of 
time. But I have a feeling I’m going to 
make an exception. Like all pleasant 
dreams, you don’t want it to end.” 

Certainly this project has been a 
pleasant dream, a romantic reverie 
for the designer, with results that are 
a delight and a lesson to all in the 
subtle pleasures of preservation. 














“One of the pleasures 


of maturity is that you 
learn first to break 

the rules, then later 

to make them.” 


OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: Accenting the master 
bedroom are several objects from the Orient: 
from China, the desk, armchair and rug; 
from Japan, the Edo-period screen. The walls, 
leather chair, and bed are all upholstered in 
Clarence House fabrics. Expressing his sat- 
isfaction with this serene setting, and with 
his role of Connecticut Yankee, the designer 
commented, “I’ve become the very model of 
a country gentleman—at least part time.” 





ARCHITECTURAL BIGEST Visite: 


Barbara Cartland 


TEXT BY SIR HUMPHRY WAKEFIELD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


BARBARA CARTLAND is “getting older 
but growing younger” at Camfield 
Place, her four-hundred-acre haven, 
securely surrounded by the woods 
and fields of the marquess of Salis- 
bury’s Hatfield estate. Her parkland, 
sparkling with lakes and a glory of 
azaleas and rhododendrons, lies 
twenty-five protective yet conve- 
nient miles from London. This was 
once the family home of Beatrix 
Potter, creator of The Tale of Peter 
Rabbit, so it is apt that the garden 
blazes with flowers that tumble into 
the house by the cascading vaseful. 

With the style and charisma of 
Henry VIII in the full splendor of his 
prime, Barbara Cartland combines a 
powerful presence with an intense 
femininity. “I love furs, I love jew- 
elry, I love color,” she states, and rev- 
els in an unrepentant love of sheer 
prettiness that spreads from her sur- 
roundings to the prose of her best- 
selling novels. The remarkable shade 
of blue paint that adorns her estate 
fencing and gate lodges recurs in her 
flower-festooned rooms. Combined 
with coral pink hues, it provides a 
striking background for the gilt- 
framed old-master paintings and 
gilded antique furnishings. 

On her first visit to Egypt, in 1928, 
she was “enthused with that wonder- 
ful Nile blue, and with the flaming 
clouds in the evening sky. I imme- 
diately knew that that was what I 
wanted to live with, whether rich or 
poor.” This color scheme stood her in 
good stead in the thirties, when she 
was asked to revive the Ambassador 
Club in London. It had plunged into 
despair and emptiness after its great- 
est habitué, the duke of Windsor, had 
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ABOVE: A Hertfordshire manor house, where Beatrix Potter once lived and wrote, is now 

the residence of another noted English authoress—the doyenne of romance novelists, Barbara 
Cartland. Originally a Tudor mansion, Camfield Place was rebuilt in 1857 by Miss Potter's 
grandfather. opposite: Mrs. Cartland pauses in the candlelit entrance hall in a gown 

of characteristic hue: “If I don’t wear pink, people think I’m unhappy.” 


left England and married Mrs. Wallis 
Simpson. Mrs. Cartland is quite sure 
that it was purely those particular 
tones that made anyone who went 
there suddenly feel happy, as the club 
bustled with success again. And now, 
she says proudly: “They are even 
experimenting in the prisons with 
the therapeutic value of my pinks.” 
Don Quixote quested vainly after 
romance in an ugly world, and ended 
up wrecked on a windmill. In an 
even uglier world, Barbara Cartland 
not only searches out romance suc- 
cessfully, but flies its flag boldly, 


heartening old and young, and gain- ~ 
ing impressive funding for her phil- 
anthropic work for the sick and aged. 

“Activity is the secret of life. The 
moment you stop, you die,” says Mrs. 
Cartland, who discloses that her 
other powerful elixir is honey, “the 
world’s oldest aphrodisiac. Just settle 
for plenty of activity and honey, and 
avoid fast foods and fleeting friend- 
ships,” she advises, though the health 
foods she markets offer a broader diet. 

A fantastic picture gallery is at the 
center of her house, filled with some 
five hundred paintings of courtly 
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“Activity is the secret of 
life. The moment you stop, you die.” 
—Barbara Cartland 


LEFT: Marble architectural detailing and vivid rhododendrons in antique Chinese 
bowls add traditional richness to the entrance hall. The 1695 painting above the mantel, 
by Jonathan Richardson, is of Heneage Lord Finch and Lady Essex-Finch. aBove: Lining 

the walls of the picture gallery are hundreds of original paintings—most of them 

by the late Francis Marshall—for the covers of Barbara Cartland’s books. 


and picaresque action. Blanketing the 
walls with kaleidoscopic panache, 
these are actually designs for the 
jackets of her books. It is typical that 
she should sketch out each design her- 
self, before allowing her chosen artist 
to realize a painting. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for Brit- 
ain that the Princess of Wales was a 
devotee of the Cartland novels. “She 
certainly is my perfect prototype, and 
she read every one of my novels as 
they came out,” claims the author. “I 


gave them to my daughter, Raine, 
who would smuggle them to her 
at school.” Certainly, the Princess of 
Wales appears to have stepped out of 
any one of a number of her step- 
grandmother's stories, which invari- 
ably involve cornflower-blue eyes, 
magnolia skin, sun-colored hair, 
princes, and premarital chastity. 

But there is also an element of 
tough truth to every aspect of Barbara 
Cartland. It is probably explained by 
her life of critical involvement with 
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LEFT: The Cartland novels are written in the library, where over five thousand volumes, 

in glazed bookcases, provide the historical mise-en-scénes for her own works. Mrs. Cartland 
likes to recline on the sofa and dictate some seven thousand words a day to her secretary, who 
sits at the desk behind her. A novel of seven chapters is finished in a week. ABOveE: Barbara 
Cartland’s bedroom, designed in her signature colors—“Flame” and “Nile Blue’”—is the 
setting for both work and repose. From her gilded, cherub-supported canopy bed she con- 
ducts telephone interviews and creates sketches for her home furnishings designs. 


the sad reality of world affairs, as well 
as with life’s frills. Her adored broth- 
ers, one a member of Parliament, 
were both killed during World War 
II, and her husband died later from 
war wounds. In 1931 she pioneered a 
method of glider-delivered mail, for 
which she recently received the 
Bishop Wright Aeronautical Award. 
She not only marshaled extensive 
sections of the British women’s forces 
during World War II, she also battled 
for the rights of the Gypsies in 
Britain—whose first settlement was 
named Barbaraville in her honor. 
Perhaps she has a right to say that 
prettiness in life and décor has as 
much a place as vileness, and that a 
look at the latter can be relieved by a 





refreshing acceptance of the former. 
Certainly the letters she receives 
from both literary fans and those re- 
turned to their health should make 
any skeptic reexamine her claims. 

At one time Barbara Cartland’s co- 
author was another great personality 
of achievement in varied fields, Ad- 
miral of the Fleet Earl Mountbatten 
of Burma, who famously admired 
pretty women and beautiful clothes. 
When, in old age, he mentioned that 
he did not wish to outlive his useful- 
ness, she was able to assure him: “If 
you feel useless, just stop taking my 
vitamin pills and you will die in no 
time.” As to her own sins of omis- 
sion, she says, ‘Well, I suppose I have 
never won the Grand National.” 0 
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| INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL DE SANTIS, ASID 
TEXT BY C. J. PHILLIPS ~=PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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A VERSATILE MASTER Of a range of de- 
sign styles, Michael de Santis is par- 
ticularly associated with a ‘““New 
York look” that has come to stand for 
the utmost in urbane contemporane- 
ity. His imaginative use of opulent 
materials, carefully selected acces- 
sories, and technologically advanced 
detailing has won him a large and en- 
thusiastic following—one by no 
means confined to the fashionable 
precincts of Manhattan. In this case, 
his client required an urbane apart- 
ment for entertaining friends and 
business associates in his midwestern 
city. When his gaze fell by chance on 
a dazzling image of Mr. de Santis’s 
own New York apartment featured 
on the cover of this magazine (Archi- 
tectural Digest, March 1981), a spark 
of intense curiosity was immediately 
struck. The designer was flown west 
for a consultation, where his sketches 
for a striking penthouse quickly won 
the approval of his new client. 

Today successful design is seldom 
simply a matter of adding surface 
decoration to an existing interior 
space. More often, it calls for a recal- 
culation of interior architecture to en- 
sure the maximum degree of comfort 
and harmony. Thus when Michael 
de Santis first glimpsed the unfin- 
ished apartment in a new high rise, 
at a point, he recalls, when “only the 
studs were up,” he instinctively began 
to consider just how to bring the in- 
terior plan into accord with his own 
ultimate vision of the dwelling. To 
create a gentle elongated interior vista, 
for example, he banished a partition- 
ing wall that would have separated 


The Penthouse 


PRECEDING PAGES: Carrying his cosmopolitan 
approach west, New York designer Michael 
de Santis conceived a sleek contemporary 
look for the penthouse of his client. Marble 
flooring, a gleaming lacquered ceiling, and 
velvet wall upholstery by Manuel Canovas 
unite the living and dining areas into one 
well-proportioned space. A Thai flute player 
from Ambience sits in one of the window 
bays. Glass vase and ashtrays from Tiffany’s. 
LEFT: Gold-leaf patterns on the lacquered 
screen inject an element of Oriental styliza- 
tion into the living area. Cigarette box, 
lighters and ashtrays from Lorin Marsh. 











Opposite: Distinctly elegant in its simplicity, the dining area offers a sophisticated setting for the resident’s 

entertaining needs. The designer has assembled a cohesive array of objects for the space, including a pair of Kutani 
porcelain chargers from Lorin Marsh. Candlesticks, tableware and stemware are from Tiffany’s. ABOVE: The sweeping mid- 
western horizon can be viewed through vertical aluminum blinds in the master bedroom. Velvet for pillows and bed- 
covering from Manuel Canovas. Carpeting by Edward Fields. Steel and suede chair from Campaniello Imports. 


the living room from the dining room. 

Such preliminary changes, some 
dramatic and some more subtly cali- 
brated, combined to produce a finely 
proportioned interior worthy of the 
sumptuous materials and furnishings 
that Mr. de Santis had selected and 
transported from New York. Marble 
and velvet, a brilliantly lacquered ceil- 
ing, and bronze-mirrored window 
bays—the overall effect is that of a so- 
phisticated and frankly glamorous 
Manhattan apartment magically set 
down in the Midwest. 

What Mr. de Santis calls the “sleek 
and clean” look prevails throughout 
the apartment, and comes complete 


with an unobtrusive repertoire of up- . 


to-the-instant technological touches. 
A bedside control unit, for example, 


silently activates the vertical blinds in 
the master bedroom, or causes the 
television set to rise from its con- 
cealing cabinet. As with so many of 
Michael de Santis’s design ideas, it is 
precisely those details which you do 
not initially see that finally make an 
indelible impression. 

His client’s obvious satisfaction 
with the apartment led to a subse- 
quent commission, in which Mr. de 
Santis was confronted with a very 
different problem: contributing to 
the extensive refitting of the Lord Jim, 
an eighty-foot yacht that had previ- 
ously weathered two world voyages. 

Here, the designer deliberately 
chose to forgo a modernizing ap- 
proach. Noting that “this is, after all, 
a Sailing vessel,” he sought to retain a 


decided air of tradition and a linger- 
ing hint of formality. 

“The obvious problem,” says Mr. 
de Santis, “was to combine luxury 
with seagoing practicality.” Materials 
resistant to water and salt were given 
priority, in order to counter the 
corrosive effects of sea and wind. 
Throughout the yacht, the designer 
struck a happy balance between ele- 
gance and versatility. 

The tranquil, uninterrupted ma- 
rine vistas visible from the deck of 
Lord Jim no doubt recall the unbro- 
ken distant horizons that can be 
glimpsed from the client’s lofty pent- 
house. In each design, Michael de 
Santis has provided a setting that 
seeks, and easily attains, a pinnacle of 
luxury, comfort and convenience. 0 
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The Yacht Lord Jim 


Top: The 80-foot motor sailer Lord Jim 
needed extensive refitting after two world 
cruises. In the nautical tradition of functional 
elegance, Michael de Santis kept furnishings 
simple, choosing materials that could with- 
stand salt air and water. LEFT: The lounge has 
a low table that can be raised for dining. 
Accessories, such as Waterford stemware, 
Christofle flatware and a champagne cooler 
from Neiman-Marcus, add a luxurious note. 
Artwork by Yaacov Agam. Blinds by Levolor. 
ABOVE: Striped fabric from Fonthill 
complements the original mahogany 
woodwork in a guest stateroom. 
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Antiques: 
A State of Ruin 
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FRAGMENTS ARE LIKE scraps of architec- 
tural conversations overheard from 
the past. Our understanding depends 
as much on our familiarity with the 
context as with the language spoken. 

Di renat-a daveb mmotdalcooedeme ae 
tury—an era when rigid adherence 
to form could submerge content— 
England’s Augustan poets worked 
within the restrictions of estab- 
lished poetic conventions. Alexander 
Pope, one of the greatest of these 
Augustans, argued that a poet’s talent 
lay not so much in what he said as in 
how exquisitely he said it. In his Es- 
say on Criticism, Part II, Pope wrote, 
“True wit is nature to advantage 
dress’d,/What oft was thought, but 
ne’er so well express’d.” 

In like manner, the “true wit” and 
genius of a classical Western architect 
is seen in how well he manipulates 
his vocabulary of moldings and se- 
quences of form, combines them into 
cornices, frameworks, facades, whole 
buildings—and does so in numerical 
ratios that conventionally relate to 
one another in very clear, very dis- 
alata amo OMe stellen Ch eee Ue ices 
too, must grapple with “What oft was 












thought, but ne’er so well express’d.” 

From -ancient Greece and Rome, 
through the Renaissance in all its 
guises in Italy, France, England, Ger- 
many, Spain, Russia, and into the 
United States, classical architecture 
embraces a tremendous range of in- 
terpretations in different societies, re- 
ligions, materials, climates, and so on. 
And it’s all done by handling the 
same components and traditions in 
slightly different ways. That is why 
when we look at a fragment of a fres- 
co from Pompeii that has the signs of 
a frame around it, we approach it 
with a certain familiarity, and, with- 
out too much effort, we can imagine 
the rest—and do so with almost a 
child’s sand-castle pleasure at attempt- 
ing to create an original in our minds. 

The conventions of Eastern ar- 
chitecture, unless we have been edu- 
cated in them, are very different and 
foreign to our Western eyes. Indian 
architecture appears to be composed 
of a seemingly endless array of indi- 
vidual carvings that make up a 


_ whole. Their buildings initially look — 


less organized in a strict and hierar- 


chic way, due to the elaborate surface 
- decoration, so that the relationship of 


part to part, and the rules for how 
these parts add up to the final struc- 
ture, are frequently difficult for us to 


recognize. And yet Indian art and ar- © 
eva mM A (cocoutt- tad leeRat coe 


eVEVaeiramcmcr cool havabasarile 


and, in relation to religion, highly. 
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OPPOSITE LEFT: Column with Base and Capi- 

tal, Egyptian, Mamluk period, 14th-15th 
century. Marble; 103” high. This octagonal 
column is probably from a mosque or 
madrasah courtyard that once stood in Cairo. 
Ahuan Islamic Art, London. opposite: Raking 
Cornice Fragment, Greek, mid-6th century B.c. 
Terra-cotta; 16” high. A dramatic geison from 
an ancient temple is boldly painted on both 
sides with swirling motifs. Miinzen und 
Medaillen AG, Basel. Lert: Finial, South 
Vietnamese, Champa, mid-10th century a.D. 
Sandstone; 21” high, 19%” wide. This 
impressive apsara served as a temple finial. 
Barling of Mount Street Ltd., London. 

ABOVE: Lintel, Gandharan, from Pakistan or 


Afghanistan, 3rd century A.D. Schist; 11” 


high, 35” wide. An imposing scene from the 
life of Buddha is flanked by pictorial pairs 
of devotees. Frank Caro Co., New York. 
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symbolic. We view a fragment as a_ 


little piece of a part of a whole ...a 
whole what? Because we are unfamil- 
iar with the architectural form, we 
perceive that piece as having icono- 
graphic power in and of itself, an aes- 
thetic value apart from its culture and 
meaning. We can admire the mysteri- 
ous strength and beauty of a sculp- 
tured apsara, a tenth-century A.D. 
Cham temple’s sandstone finial, 
without knowing that she represents 
a celestial being. To respond in this 
way, however, is a little like standing 
before a Correggio painting of the 
Madonna and child and thinking, 
“My, what a cute baby!” 

The odd thing is that we are so 
moved by architectural fragments, 
and sense their power, without un- 
derstanding them at all. They have 
the same faculty for transporting us 
as did a torn page from a travel book 
when we were children. 

Why does that magnificently 
carved Nepalese window draw our 
imagination so? Because it is teeming 
with life! It is not just a window, it is a 
proscenium arch for the theater of 
our minds, and we people its stage 
with exotically costumed actors and 
actresses, liear the shouts and cries, 
the whirling prayer wheels, the tem- 
ple bells; we smell the incense, we feel 
the rumble of the ox-drawn farm cart 
Passing on its way to, yes, Katmandu! 

Isn’t our admiration for many of 
the strange fragments from foreign 
cultures we find now collected, like 
our admiration of the Nepalese win- 
dow, based partly on our enjoyment 
of the game? Fragments appeal as 
much to the child’s imagination in us 
as to our adult critical eye. And some- 
times it is enough just to thrill to the 
harmonious voices, without fully un- 
derstanding their song, for the lan- 
guage of beauty is universal.0 





opposite: Fragment, Pompeian, circa 1st 
century A.D. Fresco; 2442” high, 17” wide. This 
fragment that once adorned a Roman’s sum- 
mer villa in Pompeii features an image of a 
swan in flight. Safani Gallery, New York. 
RIGHT: Kushan Rail Post, Indian, 2nd century 
A.D. Sandstone; 261” high. In high relief is a 
bodhisattva, an enlightened being who for- 
sakes nirvana in order to help others achieve 
salvation, Doris Wiener, Inc., New York. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Recently renewed, the Hotel Bel-Air is an eleven-and-a-half-acre enclave of peace and beauty, far removed from the 

bustle of Los Angeles. In the lower garden, the Mission-style bell tower overlooks a romantic lake whose swans are emblematic of the relaxed 
elegance and pastoral privacy of the hotel. “Our swans have given us two sets of cygnets, which we consider a good omen, an indication that 
things are in balance,” says Robert D. Zimmer, president of Rosewood Hotels, which operates the hotel for the owner, the Caroline Hunt Trust 
Estate. opposite: A Cornelius Botke landscape graces the lobby seating area. Chair fabric by Manuel Canovas. asove: Conscious of the hotel’s cel- 
ebrated ambience, Caroline Hunt Schoellkopf felt that expansion and restoration would succeed only if traditions were respected. Residents 

of Bel-Air and longtime guests alike find the atmosphere in the bar/lounge as welcoming as ever. Sofa fabric by Jack Lenor Larsen. 
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“We've emphasized the feeling 
that this is a retreat—secluded, cut 
off from the world outside.” 


Originally designed in the early 1920s as the offices of 

Alphonzo E. Bell, the developer of Bel-Air, the arcaded buildings 
were transformed into an idyllic hotel in the early 1940s. It became 
the immediate favorite of all those who cherished seclusion in an 
increasingly fast-paced Los Angeles. “We've tried to reinforce the 
idea of what a great historical hotel should be,” says Mr. Zimmer. “Tt 
should be classic and timeless, but it should also have a sense of its 
own time. It should speak the vernacular. California is one of those 
areas that set trends, but Californians also value their own history.” 
Lert: Expressing a relaxed formality, the dining room reflects the 
hotel’s reputation for culinary excellence. Leather for the dining 
chairs is from Clarence House; fabric on the banquettes is by Glant 
Fabrics. China by Villeroy & Boch. All the public rooms were designed 
by Louis Cataffo and Betty Garber. above: The outdoor dining terrace 
offers a refreshing setting for enjoying the food and the gardens. 
Furniture by Brown Jordan; umbrellas by Wicker Works. 








Explaining Mrs. Schoellkopf’s guiding philosophy 

for the hotel, Robert Zimmer says, “We want our guests to 
feel as if they were at home, surrounded by their own 
gardens.” A sense of uncompromising privacy and individ- 
uality pervades the guest rooms and suites, all of which 
have been redesigned or newly added. “Each room has its 
own signature,” Mr. Zimmer continues. “A third of them 
have fireplaces; some have their own whirlpool baths. 
There is a kaleidoscope of styles, and that was what we 
wanted when we decided to use several designers.” OpPo- 
site: A guest room in one of the bungalows, redesigned by 
Louis Cataffo, retains its original arched ceiling beams. 
“The rooms by Mr. Cataffo are like the California of fresh, 
soft colors,” observes Mr. Zimmer. LEFT: “We'd like every 
room to seem as if it were set in a private garden,” says Mr. 
Zimmer. In another guest bungalow designed by Louis 
Cataffo, French doors open the combined bedroom /sitting 
room to its own patio. Sofa fabric from Rosecore; outdoor 
furniture by Brown Jordan. BELow: “The rooms designed by 
Kalef Alaton are very stylish, with the crisp detailing so 
often seen in the great European hotels,” says Mr. Zimmer. 
Sisal carpeting by Stark; fabric by Brunschwig & Fils. 








opposite: An opulently draped canopy bed dominates a guest room designed by Kalef Alaton. 

The glazed cotton and silk-print fabrics are from J. Robert Scott. top LEFT: Sprays of flowering peach 

and masses of rhododendron harmonize with the pastel hue of the stucco buildings. Top RIGHT: Water softly 
plays in an intricately carved stone fountain in the north garden courtyard. ABOVE: Newly restored, the pool 
terrace is enveloped by profuse plantings of palms, banana trees and birds-of-paradise. Recent 

landscaping for the courtyard and pool area was done by Todd Bennitt and Christopher 

Aykanian. Umbrellas by Wicker Works; chairs and chaise longues by Tropitone. 





Roy J.Solfisbur 


TEXT BY NORY 
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Antecedents in the Queen Anne and vernacular buildings 

of the Florida barrier islands inspired the design of Chicago 
architect Roy J. Solfisburg’s Captiva Island home. THIS PAGE Beyond 
SOR RO ee hte Coma est ae apt 
of the entrance fagade reveals the house as “a formal (e)e) recon }. 
ES piece of sculpture in a tropical aS ahaha cee } 
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FOR HIS FIRST Ven to the ST Con J. 
Solfisburg was handed an ax ent ae 
to defend himself against snakes and 
SE ele ee geal a encouraged nee 
cago architect, a partner in feaee lex 
and venerable firm of SEL ates cd 
Root. “What attracted Edna and me to 
eter) barrier island on Florida’s 
Gulf Coast—was the wildness,” he 
says. The lime groves and tomato 
farms that once covered the island 
were abandoned after a 1926 hurri- 
cane strewed the soil with sea salt. 
Today, gumbo-limbo trees, sea grapes 
and deadly strangler figs grow dense 
and wild, and a nature buff, which 
Mr. Solfisburg enthusiastically is, can 
eat wild papaya, find unusual shells 
and sight the rare roseate spoonbill. 

The Solfisburg house, like most of 
its island neighbors, is set far back 
from the road. A long and winding 
shell-dust drive twists through jungle 
terrain until, suddenly, there is a 
clearing, and a half-traditional, half-— 
fanciful house looms up larger than 
life. “I wanted to integrate pictur- 
esque elements from Queen Anne 
and Victorian Gothic, because the 
place is so romantic, but I also wanted 
the house to make a big first impres- 
sion,” says the architect. 

The house is named Villa Tondo as 
a play on Palladio’s Villa Rotonda out- 
side Vicenza, in Italy. The name also 
refers to all the round elements—a 
Racacsatce Mm ere) coavam OlehZocae MReyeaatiale4) 
under the gables, the clearing into 
which the house is set. 

Palladio’s famed villa also pro- 
vided the strict geometry—a square © 
with projecting center bays. And 
the Rathaus, in his wife’s hometown - 
of Stade, Germany, inspired the co- 
lumnar order emphatically flanking © 
‘the entry. “Our Rathaus,” explains 
Roy Solfisburg, ‘is simple inside 
and out, except for elaborate door-— 
BOC N MON mm saan Tue (mR iAidaue ve3oe oo 
umn capitals in bright enamels.” 

1s lo\ aX ems aCcMveCacear-r) Gothic and aap 
eleaw Natetrioy chvariarcs part esa a 
local vernacular suggested much of — 
the design: gabled roof, Roky aertcels See 

siding, lattice, and the Solfisburgs’ 
favorite, the round screened porch. 
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stairs, diagonal 


BaP VENT Revie the square house 





end (canon ica Wetec ee) 
Dy eS eee ior materials,” 
_ says Mr. Sol evening, the 
pian. vegetation, 


aT 


When the house was being designed, 
the couple visited Roy Solfisburg’s 
parents on the island of Sanibel and 
stopped at Casa Ybel, a gracious old 
eam elebi bes amealm@lrccem-varacea ae 
Pointing at the round porches, Edna 
Solfisburg said, “I want one of those.” 
Her husband had already been tin- 
kering with the idea. 

The decision to include the porch 
determined where the house would 
be placed, for there was only one nat- 
ural break in the environmentally 
protected mangroves along the shore- 
line, and the architect wanted the 
water to be visible the moment any- 
one walked onto the porch. 

The architectural problem was 
how to integrate a round porch with 
a square house. Roy Solfisburg 
angled an earth-toned stucco wall 
that links the box of the house to 
the porch. He explains that the 
wall “reflects the shoreline and ties 
the circle into the square by means 
of a triangle.” Providing another 
layer of reference, the colored stucco 
is a nod to Miami Beach’s celebrat- 
ed Art Déco period. 

Like most houses in flood-prone 
areas, this one sits on piles. ‘“Usu- 
ally,” says Roy Solfisburg, “what is 
built is a suburban tract house, 
which is then jacked up on stilts and 
looks strange.” By bringing the cor- 
ners of each bay down to the ground 
and filling the interstices with lattice 
in roughly the same proportions as 
garage doors, the architect avoids that 
wobbly, top-heavy appearance. In 
fact, the vertical and horizontal grid 
of lattice and window modules is a 
contemporary interpretation of trad- 
itional elements such as those found 
in the Tendenza work of Aldo Rossi. 

Inside, all is space and light. Mini- 
mal partitions on the main floor 
are matched by cathedral ceilings in 
the bedrooms above. Square win- 
dows transform glimpses of land- 
scape into paintings. 

Like the Chimera, the house is a 
hybrid. The romance and familiarity 
of tradition are joined with abstract 
forms and sunny, flowing interiors 
—the gifts of modernism. 
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Tribute to a 


Gracious Manner 
The John Sherman Coopers in Georgetown 


TEXT BY SUSAN MARY ALSOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


ities 





ABOVE: Whether at home on the veranda of her 
Georgetown house, campaigning for her husband 
in Kentucky, or su pporting his diplomatic efforts 
abroad, Mrs. John Sherman Cooper has always 
carried a white parasol—her hallmark. RIGHT. The 
Coopers’ drawing room is appointed with an eclec- 
tic blend of traditional furnishings, including a 
coromandel screen, Regency-style chairs and an 
Italian Baroque mirror. The pair of drawings are by 
Jules Olitski. Mrs Cooper once commented: “J 
Suppose decorating came naturally to me, but Keith 
Irvine did this whole house for me in the fifties, 
and other professionals have given me tips.” 
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opposite: In the light-bathed drawing room, small tables rest on a fragment of an 18th-century Aubusson rug. Top LEFT: One of two 

round tables in the drawing room—draped in Boussac of France cotton damask and supporting identical gilt-bronze and crystal lustres 
displays a 1930s Cecil Beaton photograph of Lorraine Cooper with a bow in her hair. That “look” of hers inspired a line, published in a New 
Yorker poem, that became a popular catchphrase of the era. TOP RIGHT: The mirrored and chintz-draped dining room opens to the garden. 
The table setting includes 19th-century Worcester porcelain. above: The library expresses Mrs. Cooper's love for blue and white. 
“There are Ming examples on the mantelpiece, but I prefer my Canton lamps, because of the intensity of the blue.” 
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opposite: For the niche above the library doorway, Mrs. Cooper recalled, “The French decorator Stéphane Boudin said, ‘You need some pieces 
of blue and white Chinese porcelain to break the line.’ So I went down to the cellar and tossed up the pieces that are there now, and it was much 
better.” Photographs include President and Mrs. Reagan, the Gerald Ford family, and John Sherman Cooper. asove: The four Dufys in the library 
were Mrs. Cooper's first art purchase, in 1932. “They’ve been with me in every house. Here I hung them together in a clump, for emphasis.” 





THE HOME OF Senator and Mrs. John 
Sherman Cooper was built in 1798 
in a peaceful Maryland port town on 
the Potomac River. Georgetown, as it 
was then, and is still, called, was later 
engulfed by the federal capital that 
George Washington and his planners 
chose to erect. Today, the Cooper 
house stands on a hill, barely two 
blocks above the noise and conges- 
tion of one of the most commercial 
streets in Washington. Disdainful of 
the hubbub below, serene behind 
eighteenth-century brick walls, the 
house and garden reflect the elegance 
and distinction of the owners. 

Tall, silver-haired and unfailingly 
courteous, John Sherman Cooper of 
Kentucky—the great senator and 
public servant—fits the tradition-rich 
image of the southern gentleman and 
lawyer turned politician. Advisor to 
every president since World War II, 
intimate of every secretary of state, 
member of nearly every crucial com- 
mittee in the Senate, he was also dis- 
patched on a number of important 
diplomatic missions. Following his 
retirement from the Senate in 1973, 
he was appointed by President Ford 
as the first American ambassador to 
the German Democratic Republic. 
On leaving that post he returned 
to his original pursuit, the practice 


came from Patou. She was always 
audacious, flirtatious and alarming- 


ly disarming—quite unlike anyone 


else in Paris, London or New York.” 

When she married handsome Sen- 
ator John Sherman Cooper in 1955, 
some of his political supporters wor- 
ried about the effect his elegant bride 
would have on the voters of rural 
Kentucky. But the Kentuckians were 
crazy about her, and she was equally 
successful as an ambassador's wife. 

“When John was appointed to In- 
dia, that country was a blank to me,” 
Mrs. Cooper remembered. “I grew to 
adore it, but oh, that first night. The 
American Embassy was just hideous— 
big and boring and utterly charmless. 
I decided to take a sleeping pill and 
think in the morning. 

“Before long we had invited Prime 
Minister Nehru to dinner, and there 
I was, stuck with that terrible house. 
So I took some of my Porthault sheets 
and had them copied in Indian cotton 
and made into curtains and so on, for 
the whole house. It was quite success- 
ful. When Nehru arrived he stopped 
in the doorway and said: “But the 
house is beautiful!’ ” 

East Germany, a Communist coun- 
try, was an even greater challenge for 
Lorraine Cooper. “All the embassies 
were together in a sort of compound, 


July party in that Bicentennial year, 
and I remembered the wonderful 
tents, called shamianas, they put up 
in India for great occasions. So I called 
up the wife of the Pakistani ambassa- 
dor and asked if I could have one 
made. The Pakistanis were marvel- 
ously efficient, and the shamiana ar- 


~rived in June in 600 packages.” 


Mrs. Cooper recalled that work- 
men from the Berlin circus were 
hired to put it up, and on the Fourth 
of July the 450 guests were dazed 
by what they found. Outside, the 
shamiana was striped in red, white 
and blue; inside, the glamorous tent 
was divided into different rooms, 
each paneled in rich hand-embroi- 
dered red and yellow medallions 
against a bottle-green background. 
The tent poles were garlanded in rib- 
bons, and when the astonished com- 
pany moved from the reception and 
cocktail area to the dining room, 
which had been hidden by a curtain, 


they discovered round tables deco-_ 


rated with red, white and blue flow- 
ers and folded napkins, each of which 
held a small American flag upright. 
A United States Army band was 
playing, and everyone danced on 
Mrs. Cooper’s dance floor—which 
was twelve feet by twelve feet, wher- 
ever she happened to be living. She 





“The American Embassy was utterly 
charmless. I decided to take a sleeping pill 


and think in the morning.” 





of law, and to life in the sun-filled 
house in Georgetown with a wife 
as remarkable as he. 

An old friend gives her impres- 
sions of Mrs. Cooper as a young 
woman in New York: “Lorraine 
was wonderful in décolleté dresses 
in delicate pastel colors. She wore 
white paint for her décolletage and 
arms, and with her marvelous shiny 
dark hair, no one in the world looked 
like her. In those days all her clothes 
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Foliage-fringed verandas along the 

south fagade of the Federal-period house 
evoke Washington’s southern roots. As one 
of the capital’s most prominent hostesses, 
Mrs. Cooper has entertained frequently 

in the magnolia-scented garden. 





with guards at each end—grim ce- 
ment shoeboxes, with bits of waste- 
land behind them that were called 
gardens. That house was so bad it was 
interesting, and I really worked. First 
I hung both drawing rooms, from 
floor to ceiling, in Dior Red cotton 
damask. That helped. 

“The best thing we pulled off was 
the shamiana. On a dreary February 
afternoon in 1976, I started worrying 
what | could do about our Fourth of 


maintained that a dance floor must be 
nightclub size to make a good party. 

Now the dance floor is stored in 
the Georgetown house, which has 
been the scene of many romantic din- 
ner dances since the Coopers first 
moved into it thirty years ago. Is it 
any wonder that a pair possessing 
to such a high degree the qualities 
of patriotism, original taste, and zest 
for life should be considered remark- 
able by their friends? 
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Gardens: 
Landscapes of the Mind 


Imagination Blooms at England's Sutton Place 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE BY SIR GEOFFREY JELLICOE 


The Paradise Garden 


ABOVE: A lily-filled moat adjoins Sutton 
Place, built circa 1525 by Sir Richard Weston, 
on land given to him by Henry VIII. Step- 
ping stones lead to the Paradise Garden, 
one of the poetic settings recently devised by 
landscape architect Sir Geoffrey Jellicoe, in 
close collaboration with the owner, $ ley J 
Seeger. RIGHT: Within the walls of the P 
dise Garden, all is designed to appeal tc 
senses. Dramatizing the concept of heaven 
brought to earth are colorful clusters of 
deutzia, origanum, and rugosa rose. 


TEXT BY ELIZABETH LAMBERT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


“THIS IS A GARDEN Of the mind, as well 
as a garden of the eye. People could 
get a bit fogged if they don’t under- 
stand the meaning of things at Sutton 
Place,” says Sir Geoffrey Jellicoe. 

The story began in 1980, with a 
visit by Sir Geoffrey—regarded as one 
of the masters of English landscape 
architecture—to Stanley J. Seeger, who 
had bought Sutton Place, in Surrey, 
formerly the home of J. Paul Getty. 
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Of the Paradise Garden, Sir Geoffrey 

Jellicoe says, “It is a formal plan, with much 
thought given to what the human mind likes. 
Euclidean proportions are still relevant.” 
The luxuriant plantings here and through- 
out were designed by Susan Jellicoe, his 
wife and frequent collaborator. LEFT: Arbors 
covered with climbing roses form shaded, 
scented enclaves. ABOVE: Petals spill wan- 
tonly across the ordered brick paths. 


Sir Geoffrey went reluctantly, con- 
cerned that the new owner would 
simply want a reconstructed Tudor 
garden for this magnificent home, 
built circa 1525 by a courtier of 
Henry VIII. But behind the superb 
Renaissance-inspired fagade, mod- 
ern surprises awaited. 

“IT walked into the Great Hall and 
nearly stumbled over a sculpture by 
Henry Moore,” recalls Sir Geoffrey. 
“I went around a corner and there 
was a painting by Ben Nicholson. 
Those are the two artists of this cen- 
tury that I most admire. I realized 
then that we would not be trying to 
restore the historical gardens. With 
such a sympathetic and humanistic 
client, everything I had been think- 
ing about—the need for landscape to 
be a continuum of both past and 
present—suddenly clicked into place. 
I had long been trying to sort out how 
to put the mind of modern man, in- 
cluding the subconscious, into the 
landscape, how to put an invisible 
world into a visible world.” 

For the continuum he envisioned, 
Sir Geoffrey invoked the classicism 
of the past by restoring a Tudor 
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symmetry to the grounds, with a 
central axis and balanced walled gar- 
dens on both sides of the house. And 
he devised an allegorical plan to 
elucidate the invisible—the impulses 
stirring the mind of modern man. 
Two contemporary sculptures 
frame this allegory. One, by Henry 
Moore, will adjoin a lake created for it 
in front of the house; the other, al- 
ready in place, is a wall by Ben 
Nicholson. Sir Geoffrey explains, “I 
have always felt Henry Moore’s work 
to be very much of the earth, of crea- 
tion, of primeval, biological man. Ben 
Nicholson’s work is the opposite. It 
is pure intellect; abstract, not of this 
earth, but of the cosmos, of man’s 
aspirations. His wall is the culmina- 


tion of the garden, but the mind 
must first be captivated.” 
Captivation begins with the first 
step from the house to the Paradise 
Garden, a walled garden of earthly 


The Swimming Pool 
and Secret Garden 


LEFT: Inspired by Susan Jellicoe’s studies 

of Mughal gardens, the Swimming Pool 
Garden is planted in the subtle colors of 
moonlight, with flowers that include 
floribunda roses, white carnations and lady’s 
mantle. Painted black, the pool itself 
becomes a night mirror reflecting an edging 
of silvery santolina. The brick walls are 
original to the house, over 450 years old. 
ABOVE: Idiosyncratic and mysterious, the 
Secret Garden is a map of the subconscious 
rather than a paean to the senses. In the 
original design, a circle of wildflowers in- 
tersected a circle of moss, under the canopy 
of a London plane tree. Now the search to 
symbolize a deeper inner reality continues to 
transform the landscape: The circles are left 
unmown, nettles have been planted, and the 
owner has searched long and hard for par- 
ticularly evocative dead trees and shrubs. 








The Surreal Garden, 
South Walk, Yew Avenue 
and Nicholson Wall 


RIGHT: In the Surreal Garden, inspired 

by Magritte’s paintings, the proportions are 
deliberately unsettling, as an avenue of impos- 
ing urns leads only toa Square cutout in the 
wall. Trop: Along the South Walk, a mixed 
border includes verbascum lupine and gera- 
niums. CENTER: The Yew Avenue, planted 

in 1905, established a central axis that 

Sir Geoffrey reinforced. above: Com pleting 
the garden, in a psychological sense, is a 
marble wall of serene purity, by sculptor 
Ben Nicholson. After visual excursions 

into the worlds of the senses and the sub- 
conscious, this work expresses meta- 
physical certainty. The pool, predating the 
new design, “just keeps everything from 
being too perfect,” says Sir Geoffrey. 
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delights. Here the sounds of water 
and of birdsong, the scent of roses 
and honeysuckle, arouse the senses. 
Paradise must not, however, be at- 
tained too easily, and stepping stones 
across a moat, although only faintly 
hazardous, symbolize the trials nec- 
essary to reach the sublime. 

Beyond this is the Secret Garden, 
what Sir Geoffrey calls “the core of 
Sutton Place. It is a landscape of the 
owner’s mind. When we were plan- 
ning it—the whole project has been 
a joint effort from the beginning— 
Stanley Seeger provided a painting of 
a fairy floating through a dark wood 
and an Edwardian children’s book of 
flowers, to describe the feeling he 
wanted. But,” says Sir Geoffrey with 
obvious approval, “there is a meta- 
morphosis going on there now. He’s 
begun going deeper into his own 
mind,” and the original design is 
changing in unexpected ways. 

South Walk, nearly 350 yards of 
pleached limes and herbaceous bor- 
ders, leads behind the house to an- 
other set of walled gardens. The first 
of these is the Swimming Pool Gar- 
den, its plantings designed around all 
the colors of moonlight, and this in 
turn leads on to a confrontation with 
the Surreal Garden, or what Sir Geof- 
frey calls “The Magritte Adventure.” 

Five Roman-style vases line a 
grand avenue that leads, not to a suit- 
ably grand climax, but only to a 
square hole in the wall, framing a 
view of a magnolia. Sir Geoffrey says, 
“Any true-blue architect who sees 
those proportions is furious. They’re 
enough to put anyone’s mind into a 
chaotic condition, and that’s delib- 
erate.” Deliberate, since just ahead, 
through an evergreen tunnel, is the 
Ben Nicholson wall, “tranquil and 
certain. That’s the great thing about 
Ben’s work—certainty. When you get 
there, all the worries have gone.” 

People may not understand all of 
these implications when they first 
see the garden, Sir Geoffrey admits, 
‘but what I hope is that a few days 
later, the abstract meaning really hits 
them. There is more than the eye 


sees, at Sutton Place.” 0 
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The Collectors: 


Contemporary Cast 
Douglas S.Cramer’s Residence in Bel-Air 


TEXT BY CARTER RATCLIFF 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 
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A vivid array of contemporary and primitive art distinguishes 

the Bel-Air home of television producer Douglas S. Cramer. One of 
the most vibrant areas in the residence is the living room, offering a 
striking blend of large and colorful works. LEFT: Visually charging the 
room with a vital energy are (left to right): Ellsworth Kelly’s painting 
Red-Orange, 1980; Frank Stella’s Hockenheim, 1981, and Honduras 
Lottery Co., 1962; and Roy Lichtenstein’s Swimmer with Mirror, 1977. 
The sectional seating from J. Robert Scott is covered in Brunschwig & 
Fils fabric. ABOVE: Joel Shapiro’s 1981 untitled bronze sculpture, right, 
silently gestures to Mr. Cramer as Ellsworth Kelly’s large sculpture 
Gate, 1983, looms outside the window. Baby grand piano by Steinway. 
FOLLOWING PAGES: Roy Lichtenstein’s 1981 bronze, Brushstroke, acts as a 
focal point. At right, Rauschenberg’s Rush From the Cloisters Series. 
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The dining room offers an expressive medley of textures, colors and artistic sensibilities. ABOVE LEFT: Serenely hued 

colors harmonize in the crosshatched planes of Jasper Johns’s 1979-81 oil Usuyuki. An ebony lion and Chippendale-style chairs 
sinuously curve. ABOVE RIGHT: A Georgian-style tea service is complemented by an elegant Lalique vase. The richly toned painting 
is Susan Rothenberg’s 1981 oil Two Rays. opposite: Frank Stella’s Green solitaire, 3x, 1976, a dynamically painted aluminum relief, 
becomes a dramatic backdrop. A finely appointed dining table is replete with Wedgwood service, crystal stemware and 19th- 
century English candlesticks. The Douglas Vineyards wine bottle bears a distinctive label designed by Ellsworth Kelly. 


“VE BEEN TEMPTED BY SOME Of the new European painters,” 
says television producer Douglas S. Cramer. “Tempted to 
the point of buying. But I’m American. I’m more attuned 
to the sensibility of our own painters and sculptors.” The 
building-block clarities of Joel Shapiro’s sculpture provide 
his collection with particularly American strengths. So 
do the cloudy, secretive canvases of Susan Rothenberg. 

“Sometimes I’m asked to define the essence of American 
art,” says Mr. Cramer. “Like the country itself, the art is 
enormously diversified.” Yet the Cramer collection is uni- 
fied by the American artist’s predilection for the high 
drama of large scale. Even a Lichtenstein Brushstroke sculp- 
ture, one of the collection’s smaller pieces, has an ex- 
pansive presence. Monumental in outline, if not in 
dimensions, it easily holds its own in the company of 
large—and extremely ambitious—paintings by Ellsworth 
Kelly, Frank Stella and Lichtenstein himself. 

Touching down at crucial points, Mr. Cramer charts the 
contours of artistic development—Lichtenstein’s leap be- 
yond Pop art to a bolder vision of the entire world 
Lichtensteinized, or Bryan Hunt’s conversion from the 
balsa and paper of his Airship days to the tradition-laden 
bronze of his recent work. Through all these careers run 
the currents of the American desire to raise the scale 
of the image, for the purpose of heightening its impact. 


With its red tile roof and stark white exterior, Douglas 
Cramer’s Bel-Air house exemplifies the Spanish Colonial 
revival of California’s 1920s, while a portico circling the 
main entryway makes a delicate allusion to the Federal 
style of the eastern seaboard. Clarity prevails, reinforced 
by the presence of an austere cube by sculptor Sol LeWitt. 
Claes Oldenburg’s outsize effigy of a cigarette butt strikes a 
different, but not altogether discordant, note. This sculp- 
ture, too, offers a cluster of clear lines and sharp profiles. 

A bronze Reclining Figure by Bryan Hunt inhabits the 
foyer, pointing the way to a staircase lined with paint- 
ings and drawings by a number of East Coast and West 
Coast artists—among them Sam Francis, Richard 
Diebenkorn and Franz Kline. Past Julian Schnabel’s por- 
trait of Douglas Cramer and his son, a corridor leads to the 
study, where a wall of glass draws the eye to a view of 
Westwood, Marina del Rey and the ocean. 

In the study, large scale belongs to the view. The works 
of art in this room tend to be intimate in size. Among them 
are a small painting by Jim Dine—another portrait of the 
collector—and one of Ellsworth Kelly’s rarely seen figure 
drawings, a picture of Mr. Cramer’s son. 

“I spend five to six hours a day in a screening room,” 
says Mr. Cramer, whose busy routine as executive vice- 
president of Aaron Spelling Productions includes acting 
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ABOVE: From left to right in the rotunda are: a mask from western 
Sudan; Bruce Robbins’s Pilaster 17, 1979; Julian Schnabel’s Portrait of 
Doug Cramer with Son, 1982; and Jonathan Borofsky’s bronze Split 
Head at 2,783,797. RIGHT: The expansive view adds to the visual impact 
of the study filled with primitive art. The wall at right exhibits 

Cy Twombly’s Roman Note, 1971 (top), and Richard Diebenkorn’s 
Untitled #41, 1981. Wide-banded fabric is from David & Dash. 


as co-executive producer with Aaron Spelling on the tele- 
vision series ‘The Love Boat,” “Dynasty,” “Hotel,” 
“Matt Houston” and “Finder of Lost Loves.” He con- 
tinues, “After all those moving images, I want to see some- 
thing frozen. Something absolutely still. Ellsworth Kelly’s 
work is especially important to me. The quietness of his 
colors, his forms, has something spiritual about it.” A 
brace of Kelly paintings flanks the entrance to the living 
room. Opposite, floor-to-ceiling windows show the sym- 
metrical outline of a Kelly sculpture poised outside. 

If Kelly occupies the spiritual center of the Cramer col- 
lection, Frank Stella is his more worldy counterpart. Ruler- 
edged stripes establish the concentric squares of Honduras 
Lottery Co., a Stella painting that addresses the living room 
in the colorful but severely restrained terms of 1962. Next 
to this canvas appears the recent Hockenheim, one of the 
artist’s high reliefs of honeycomb aluminum, a leap across 
two decades, from severity to the exuberant freedom Stella 
has lately taught himself to enjoy. 

“I react emotionally to a painting,” says Mr. Cramer, 
“It’s like love at first sight. Then come the years of getting 
to know an artist’s entire oeuvre—the wav ideas appear, 
then reappear transformed. And I love to show my collec- 
tion to people who have a good, intuitive eye, but no ex- 
pertise. Sometimes they become collectors themselves.’0 
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A Stage for Stella Adler 


Dramatic anhattan Mise-en- Scene 


TEXT BY JOHN GRUEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


TO BE IN THE PRESENCE Of Stella Adler is 
to know the meaning of pure theater. 
Tall, imperious, glamorous, volatile, 
Miss Adler, perhaps the most re- 
nowned teacher of acting today, is 
the very image of personal gran- 
deur—a grandeur that is leavened by 
humanity and intellectual depth. 

The product of a great theatrical 
tradition, that of New York’s Yiddish 
stage in the early decades of this cen- 
tury, Stella Adler began her career 
at the age of four as a member of 
the “Acting Adlers”: Jacob P., Sara, 
Jack, Julia, Charles, Adolph, Frances, 
Stella and Luther—a family steeped 
in the rich heritage of classical drama, 
from Shakespeare to Chekhov, from 
Tolstoy to Ibsen, from Shaw to 
Pirandello. Stella emerged as the 
most flamboyant of them all—the 
most beautiful, the most unpredict- 
able, the most adventurous. 

As the only American actress and 
teacher to have been personally tu- 
tored by Konstantin Stanislavski, the 
great Russian pedagogue, and co- 
founder and director of the Moscow 
Art Theatre, Stella Adler has long 
promulgated the master’s theories 
and techniques, producing a veritable 
army of American actors whose 
training has invariably changed their 
personal and professional lives. As di- 
rector of her own school in Manhat- 
tan, the Stella Adler Conservatory of 
Acting, she continues to put students 








Once tutored by the legendary director of the Moscow Art Theatre, Konstantin 
Stanislavski, Stella Adler has lived for the theater, both as performer and drama coach. Through 
her Conservatory of Acting, she has served as mentor to thousands of actors, including Marlon 
Brando and Warren Beatty. OPPOSITE AND Top: “A home must be the result of imagination,” she 
believes, and the living room of her Manhattan apartment underscores the zest for art that she 
imparts to her students. aBove: A trio of photographs reveals the major figures in her life: her 
parents, Sara and Jacob P. Adler, flanking her late husband, Mitchell Wilson. 








in touch with a craft she considers to 
be a totality of heart, mind and spirit, 
an art that liberates ideas and, in do- 
ing so, transforms the actor into an 
instrument of noble purpose. 

“All art is a source of truth,” ex- 
plains Miss Adler. “An actor must 
take the playwright’s truth and make 


it visible and viable. He can only do. 


this by losing himself completely in 
the playwright’s vision, by going 
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Stella Adler has patterned her living room after a European salon of another era. 
opposite: On a Rococo-style table are a portrait of her mother in Tolstoy’s Resurrection and 
her father as Shylock; both parents were luminaries in the Yiddish theater. aBove: Pilasters and 
paneling frame a painting by Alessandro Magnasco. “I am incapable of living in rooms that 
do not have a sense of architecture. I need the symmetry, the logic of it,” she says. 


deeply into the sources of a given 
play and into the background of a 
given playwright. 

“You see, if an actor wishes to 
tackle Chekhov's The Three Sisters or 
Ibsen’s A Doll's House, it is not 
enough to speak the lines. He must 
become involved with everything 
surrounding these plays. He must 
have a tangible sense of period, 
which means an involvement with 


literature, with history, with poli- 
tics—with the entire social fabric 
out of which these plays evolved. 
He must be aware of the morality, 
ethics, religion and class structure of 
the period. Only then can an actor 
arrive at the truth of a play and 
the truth of a performance.” 

Miss Adler speaks with the clarity 
and resonance of a seasoned actress, 
and indeed her performances on 
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Broadway in The House of Connelly, 
Success Story and He Who Gets Slapped, 
and in the famed Group Theatre pro- 
ductions of Clifford Odets’s Paradise 
Lost and Awake and Sing! were deemed 
legendary. She maintains that her meth- 
od of training is an attempt to free 
actors of the self and imbue them 
with a sense of the universal. 

“As Stanislavski once said to me, 
‘Art in you. Not you in art,’ ” declares 
Miss Adler. “The point is, the actor 
must know how to exist in the world 
of ideas. And he must also under- 
stand how to occupy space—be it in 
the ballroom of a great mansion or 
in a grimy tenement kitchen.” 

The space occupied by Stella Adler 
in her Fifth Avenue apartment is 
nothing if not commensurate with 
her life in the theater. Dramatic in 
every way, it reflects her abiding 
love of architecture, of art history, 
and of that flamboyant part of her- 
self that demands an imaginative if 
measured approach to décor. 

Gold is the dominant color in 
rooms that reverberate with tradition 
and aristocratic splendor. There is an 
aura of nineteenth-century coquett- 
ishness here, and of theatrical touches 
that Goldoni himself would have rel- 
ished: the exuberant bedroom mirror 
flanked by golden putti in soaring 
flight; the lustrous chandeliers and 
sconces that dramatically illuminate 
most of these lavish rooms. It is 
décor in the Venetian mode—gran- 
diloquent, yet charged with grace. 

“One’s home can be a platform for 
drama,” she says. “It can be comme- 
dia dell’arte or Greek tragedy. For 
me, it’s a place of quiet, a place of 
contemplation. When I am not teach- 
ing, 1am at home. My life is very or- 
dered. I read, I study, I think. Mostly, 
however, I study—I am never done 
studying. It’s my greatest satisfaction. 
A home is also the place where you 
can strip bare the layers of your 
personality and reflect with honesty 
upon your life. Above all, my apart- 
ment represents who and what I am. 


In these rooms I can be a scholar, as , 


well as Madame de Pompadour. 
“Certainly I am tied to the invisible 





opposite: A consummate teacher, Miss Adler often uses her own dining room as a set- 
ting for training her students. “I enjoy dinner parties. I invite a few students from my school 
to come and help out—to serve drinks, help at the table. It is a kind of lesson in deportment. 
At other times, I will invite students as guests. To be a guest is an art, and they must master 
it, not in any self-conscious way, but in a natural, nontheatrical way.” Above: Expressive 
flourishes, from the delicate Aubusson-style design in the drapery to an exuberant 
giltwood putto, imbue Miss Adler’s bedroom with her flair for the dramatic. 


iron of my parents—Sara and Jacob 
Adler. I inherited style and theatrical- 
ity from my mother, and a love of 
nature from my father. They were 
both great actors, but above all, they 
were great human beings. They made 
me understand that the theater—act- 
ing, creating, interpreting—means 
total involvement. And the craft of it 
restores you, makes you never lose 
interest. The life inside you reflects 
the life around you. As an actor, the 
world is your home. You don’t feel a 
stranger. I think it’s really the best life 
you can live—despite the torture.” 
This philosophy has given Stella 
Adler the power to enrich the lives of 
the countless budding actors she has 


trained for over forty years. Among 
these, none has been more moved by 
her particular brand of honesty and 
conviction than Marlon Brando, one 
of her earliest pupils. 

Mr. Brando once said, ‘Stella has 
had the deepest influence on me. She 
has influenced my personal life and 
my professional life. | am devoted to 
her. As a teacher she has an infallible 
instinct for character and for knowing 
who people are. The spectrum of her 
talent is reflected in all that she does. 
She has that rare gift: producing 
lightning states. My debt and grati- 
tude to her are enormous. As a 
teacher of acting, she has few peers. 
As a human being, few equals.” 
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The Calligraphic Impulse 


Adventures with the Dynamics of Line 


TEXT BY CARTER RATCLIFF 


Composition T1961 H10, Hans Hartung, 1961. Oil on canvas; 23” x 35%”. Vertical 
slashes hint at writing in this disciplined composition by a German-French abstract painter 
whose striking paintings are distinguished by numbers, not titles. Gimpel Fils, London. 





RIGHT: Untitled, Cy Twombly, 1970. 

Oil and crayon on canvas; 632" x 771%". 
Filling the canvas are the calligraphic marks 
characteristic of Twombly’s works. Stephen 
Mazoh & Co., Inc., New York. 











WITH ITS GRAND proclamations and 
grander rebuttals, modern painting 
often seems to live in a theoretical 


stratosphere. Yet, in practice, artists 
have frequently slighted theory, pre- 
ferring instead to cultivate the intu- 
itive subtleties of their painted 
handwriting. For more than a cen- 
tury, the play of brush on canvas has 
sent wave after wave of calligraphic 
energy sweeping through our 

most adventurous painting. 

James McNeill Whistler’s love of 
Japanese art sometimes inspired him 
to condense a motif—a bridge, a 
distant figure—to an ideogram of his 
own devising. And the swirl of van 
Gogh’s landscapes pays a very differ- 
ent homage to Japan—brushstroke 
piled on brushstroke, each a writerly 
comment on sun or sky or olive tree. 
Surrealism found its calligraphic 
impulses in the pulse of ordinary 
handwriting. The movement's chief 
theoretician, André Breton, ad- 
dressed himself first to poets. Elud- 
ing ‘all control exerted by reason,” 
he said, they must take dictation 
from unconscious sources deep 
within themselves. Only a short step 


separates this automatic writing, 
so-called, from automatic drawing. 
In both, pencil moves over paper 

at the behest of forces liberated from 
all deliberate intention. Breton issued 
his first Manifesto in 1924. Immedi- 
ately, recalled André Masson, “there 
was a frenzied abandon to automa- 
tism.”” Soon, brush had taken over 
from pencil, and the Surrealists be- 
gan to record their dreams and vi- 
sions at an ever-expanding rate. 
André Masson strengthened 
Breton’s link between the written 
word and the visual image. Naming 
the ideal artist a ““painter-poet,” Mas- 
son developed a surging, twisted line 
freighted with emotion—a private 
calligraphy that conjures up a world 
too labyrinthine for language, too 
thoroughly private for the devices of 
any previously existing style of art. 
In 1941 Masson fled France for the 
United States. During the war he 
and other exiled Surrealists exerted a 
particularly strong influence on the 
New Yorkers who came to be called 
Abstract Expressionists—or, fittingly 
enough, Action Painters. Yet Surreal- 
ism was not the only source for the 


Opposite: Les Ascétes, André Masson, 1961. 
Oil on canvas; 65” x 52”. Swirling gestures add 
intensity to a dramatic oil that interweaves 
vivid colors. Crane Kalman Gallery, London. 
ABOVE: Death Cry, Bradley Walker Tomlin, 
1948. Oil on canvas; 31” x 46”. Bold brush- 
strokes pulsate across this work by an artist 
who developed, in the 1940s, a unique 
style of lyrical abstraction. Acquavella 
Contemporary Art, Inc., New York. 


calligraphy of these American paint- 
ers. Jackson Pollock learned from the 
pictograms of Navaho sand painting, 
produced by gestures under the eye’s 
strictest control. Franz Kline’s brush 
moved over the canvas with the élan 
of an architect imagining a new sky- 
line for Manhattan. And Bradley 
Walker Tomlin refined the elements 
of his Cubist heritage until there was 
only a dark field where ideograms 
seem to form and re-form—a ghostly 
seismograph of the feelings. 

Mark Tobey’s flurries of “white 
writing” have a resemblance to Jack- 
son Pollock’s fields of dripped paint. 
Both intimate infinity. Yet Tobey 
always tended toward the meditative 
quiet of the Orient, not the bravura 
of the New York School. In 1934 
Tobey visited Shanghai. Later he re- 
corded his memory of the city, with 
its crowded streets and its teem- 

ing, jostling ideograms in: 





Reds dashed on red 
Write up the walls 
Write down the wall 
Unite 

The characters 


Cluster on green 

Swept by yellow. 
From Tobey’s vision of a world 
built by the calligrapher’s gesture 
came the art of his maturity—a uni- ~ 
verse of serenely entangled line. 
Tobey and the Abstract Ex- 
pressionists found their calligraphic 
impulses answered by the Informale 
painters of postwar Italy. Their 
French counterparts, the Tachistes, 
received an especially warm wel- 
come from Jean Cocteau. As a poet 
who drew, a playwright who 
painted, Cocteau felt an invisible line 
running through his sentences, bind- 
ing the words together. “The style of 
the soul,” he believed, stands re- 
vealed in a creator’s line. 

















OPPOSITE: Attuned to Genesis, Mark Tobey, 
1970. Tempera on canvas; 3914” x 2734”. Evi- 
denced here is Tobey’s indecipherable script 
known as his “white writing” style, which 
was influenced by Oriental calligraphy. 
Galerie Beyeler, Basel. above: Yellow on black 
background, Georges Mathieu, 1952. Oil on 
canvas; 51” x 64”. Solid beams of bright 
paint seemingly float against the darker 
background. Gimpel Fils, London. 
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Among Cocteau’s favorite painters 
was Georges Mathieu, who covers 
the canvas with a burst of taut 
curves and zigzagging flourishes. 
The finished image floats like a sig- 
nature on a page, astonishingly elab- 
orate. Mathieu’s spirit of rococo play 
finds the response of a classicist in 
canvases by German-French Hans 
Hartung. Here each line owes its 
individuality to nuance of the most 
restrained kind. With their hard- 
edge geometry and flashing colors, 
Frank Stella’s Protractor paintings 
look very much a part of their 
time—the late 1960s. Yet their inter- 
woven ribbons of fluorescent pink, 
orange and indigo were born of the 
artist's fascination with the maze of 





Medieval script, Persian as well as 
Western. Such exchanges between 
past and present are hardly rare. 
Alluding to the dramatis personae ; 

of ancient myth, Cy Twombly’s lat- 
est canvases are like the jottings of an 
inspired archaeologist. And his 
paintings from the 1950s, those 
white scrawls on gray fields, serve as 
definitive blackboard demonstra- 
tions of the calligraphic impulse so 
basic to the very idea of painting in 
our era. Theory, as laid out in an 
avant-gardist’s manifesto, often 
points in the general direction of the 
future. But that is not enough. The 
Way actually taken must be traced by 
the agitations—and on occasion the 
serenity—of the painter’s hand. 








Historic Houses: 


Epitomizing the Rococo 
Amalienburg Pavilion at Nymphenburg Palace 


TEXT BY PRINCE MICHAEL OF GREECE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY OBERTO GILI 


DELICATELY LODGED in the groves of 
Nymphenburg Palace, on the out- 
skirts of Munich, there stands a 
little pleasure pavilion named the 
Amalienburg. The tall trees that 
tower above it give it the appearance 
of an exquisite dolls’ house, but its 
proportions have such grace—such a 
particularly French grace—that they 
do not overpower it. 

The creator of this jewel, Elector 





ABOVE: A small but particularly fine Charles Albert of Bavaria, began con- 
example of German Rococo architecture, : y ; 
the Amalienburg was built between 1734 struction of the Amalienburg in 1734 
and 1739 as a hunting pavilion, by the Ba- and named it after his adored wife, 
varian elector Charles Albert for his wife, the Austrian archduchess Maria 
Maria Amalia. Designed inside and out by Aiaala i ie E ; 
the brilliant architect Francois Cuvilliés the malia. His architect was Francois 
Elder, it is one of four pleasure pavilions Cuvilliés the Elder, a dwarf from Hai- 
a NE eee gs Dae ee: of naut who had been discovered by 
unich. RIGHT: In the Hunting Room, y eect 
paintings are incorporated into the ornate Charles Albert's father, Maximilian II 
wall decoration. Included are depictions of Emanuel, during his exile from Ba- 
the chase and of animals, as well as—in the varia. Maximilian Emanuel made 
top row—Peter-Jacob Horemans’s paintings of Guvillias hi hi Pas 
the elector and electress and their entourage. uvillies his page, sent him to Faris 
FOLLOWING PAGES AND COVER: The piéce de to study architecture, and then as- 
resistance of the pavilion is the circular signed him to work with Joseph 
Hall of Mirrors, lavishly embellished with : : 
stuccowork by Johann Baptist Zimmermann. Effner, his own architect. 
The alternation of windows, doors and Little by little Cuvilliés was to be- 
mirrors floods the room with light, lending come one of the greatest architect- 
a golden glow to the shimmering silver d fie Gok ih 
garlands, nymphs, putti, mythological fig- ecorators of the eighteenth century. 
ures and, not least, emblems of the chase. With him, the Rococo style specific 


to Germany triumphed, liberating 
form, lightening volume and creat- 
ing a scintillating combination of au- 
dacity, elegance and verve. 
Ostensibly the Amalienburg was 
built as a hunting pavilion, and to 
this end it contains a small room by 
an entrance, in which sporting guns 
were stored and hunting dogs 
penned, as well as a Hunting Room 
blanketed with paintings depicting 
the exploits of the sovereigns. In- 
deed, the courtesans could watch the 
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Top: Birds of many feathers flock together in 
a Franz de Hamilton painting in the Hunting 
Room. ABOVE: Rich silver decoration in the 
bedroom sets off a detail of a painting from 
the studio of Georg Desmarées. RIGHT: The 
kitchen, where Charles Albert and his 
friends often prepared their own meals, has 
walls completely glazed with Dutch tiles. An 
open chimney wall divides the room into 
two sections: one with stove; the other— 
larger—serving as a dining hall. 
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electress Maria Amalia, outfitted in 
green silk, perched in the minuscule _ 
gallery that crowns the dome, as 
she shot at pheasants. 

In a room half kitchen and half 
dining hall—an unheard-of innova- 
tion for the time—decorated with 
Chinese scenes on Dutch tiles, the 
royal family and their friends ven- 
tured to test their talents in the art of 
cooking. Few servants attended them 
there, and at times they even enjoyed 
serving themselves. 

Yet despite these signs of increas- 
ing domesticity—symptoms of Eu- 
rope’s impulse toward a simpler 
protocol—the Amalienburg remains 
a testimony to the opulent taste of the 
aristocracy of the eighteenth century. 
The Hall of Mirrors, the central pivot 
of the Amalienburg, is the epitome of 
this spirit. Here there is no need for 
frescoes on the ceiling, for paintings 
or bibelots. The décor stands alone— 
and what consummate décor! 

in this round room great mirrors 
framed in silver alternate with win- 
dows opening onto the park. The 
paint, in muted blues, gives a sense of 
the ethereal to the walls on which 
Johann Baptist Zimmermann laid his 
dazzling stuccowork. Silver putti and 
silver nymphs gambol; silver dol- 
phins swim about; silver fountains 
flow; and silver foliage climbs onto 
the ceiling where silver birds flutter. 
An unequaled sumptuousness blends 
with an airy lightness to make this 
one of the most beautiful and inspir- 
ing rooms in the world. 

The last royal feast held in this 
extraordinarily peaceful setting was 
paradoxically fated to pay homage to 
war. In 1917, toward the end of 
World War I, King Ludwig III of Ba- 
varia held a banquet for his ally, the 
king of Bulgaria, in this very room. 

Several months later, with Ger- 
many defeated and the revolution tri- 
umphant, there were no more kings, 
or courts, in Bavaria. The Amalienburg 
became the domain only of its ghosts. 
Ever since, the décor, which fantasy 
seems to have laid out for a single 
evening, has settled into the immor- 
tality of its perfection. 
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sh décor character- 


The exuberantly lavi 


istic of the pavilion continues in the Blue 


Cabinet 


a corner room adjacent to the bed- 


, 


room. Elaborately carved silver ornamenta- 


tion is particularly evident on the paneling 
of shutters. The window opens to a verdant 
prospect of the Nymphenburg parkland. 
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+ boys try 


a new place 
in their Peugeot 


hey have driven almost two 

hours to get to this place, a lake 
with an old Indian name that means 
“Fish jump out.” 

It was still dark when the man 
woke the boy and they both tiptoed 
around the house, the floorboards 
cold under their feet, getting ready. 
Getting ready consisted of climbing 
into some clothes and taking the 
sandwiches out of the refrigerator. 
The man did not make the boy wash 
his face or brush his teeth, which 
made the day seem even more special. 

They do not bring the boy’s sister 
this time. She is only four and makes 
a lot of noise and thinks fish stink. 

It is just the two of them, the big one 
and the little one. “The boys,” as 
the mother calls them. 

“Do you think it’s true?” the 
boy asks. 

“Ts what true?” 

“Fish jump out.” 

The man nods. “Youll see.” 


ul i a 


Nothing says a wagon has to be primitive 
Seats of soft, supple leather are available at 
extra cost in the Peugeot 505 S. 








he station wagon they have 

driven up here in is a Peugeot, 
the 505 S. 

It is a big wagon. With its rear 
seat up, it has more cargo space than 


any other wagon available in America. 


The payload is over half a ton. 
It is a lavishly equipped wagon. 
Air conditioning is standard equip- 


ment. Central locking. Cruise a 
trol. Power steering, brakes, win 
antenna. A digital radio/cassette 
system with six speakers. Heatec 
front seats. Even side mirrors thé 
de-ice themselves. All standard 
equipment. The Peugeot is very ni 
a wagon for comfort of body. 

It is also a wagon for comfor 











lind. The Peugeot is one big wagon 
at is designed not to wag its tail 
jumsily from side to side on the high- 
y. It handles exactly like a sedan. 
You can have a Peugeot wagon 
jith vinyl seats, velour seats, or 
ather seats. A fuel-injected gaso- 
he engine or a turbocharged-diesel 
ngine. Prices range from $12,440 to 


$17,965* (Prices of Peugeot sedans 
range from $11,900 to $18,330.) 

Please call 1-800-447-2882 toll 
free in the continental U.S. fora 
facts-filled brochure and the name 
of your nearest Peugeot dealer. 


* Based on PO.E. manufacturer's suggested retail prices. 
Actual prices may vary by dealer. Destination charges, 


taxes, dealer preparation, if any, and license fees are extra 
Cargo-carrying capacity based on EPA measurements. 


PEUGEOT 


© 1984, Peugeot Motors of America, Inc. 
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The silent revolution 
| of Gaggenau | 


A ventilation system so slim in design, 
so high in performance and yet, so quiet that you 
barely notice its presence - that's the newest 
extractor from Gaggenau. 

Three gentle plus one intensive speed 
selections are at your command with just the touch 
of a button. The new slim vapor screen goes into 
action as soon as you pull it from its hiding place. 
Just push it back when its work is done. Everything 
is built-in: a worklight, speed memory, even a signal 





power of the two extremely quiet, electronically 
controlled fan motors. 

Discover Gaggenau for yourself - the new 
German technology in built-in kitchen appliances. 
The unique vent system Gaggenau 250, the electric 
gnill and the ceramic hob in this picture are just one 
of the many Gaggenau possibilities for your kitchen. 

Write us for free information and we 
will send you the 32-page booklet from Gaggenau. 


lamp to remind you to change the filter; but the real GAGGENAU 


quality is concealed inside - the concentrated 


5 Commonwealth Ave. 
Woburn, MA 01 801 


Phone (617) 9381655 
Telex 9 51 359 
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Cincent Scully 


Following the 

precedent of Roman 
architecture, Renaissance 
villas reflect man’s hard-won 
victory over nature. 


THE TEMPLE OF Fortuna Primigenia at 
Praeneste occupies the archetypal Ro- 
man sacred site. It is not placed, as 
most Greek temples were, in a circle 
of mountains, but on the slope of the 
mountain spine that divides the Ital- 
ian peninsula, and from whose clefts 
the waters flow down to give life 
to the land. Praeneste is a sacred 
mountain itself, with the water of the 
earth running through its own body. 
It thus reminds us of the pyramids 
of Teotihuacan, just as its diagonal 
ramps also recall (consciously or not) 
the ziggurats of Mesopotamia. 

There are fundamental non-Greek, 
even pre-Greek, elements in Prae- 
neste, as in all Roman architecture, 
but the melodic column screen that 
crowned it in antiquity (before the 
present Renaissance palace was built 
upon it) was derived from Hellenis- 


F 
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tic architecture, like that of Lindos. 
But at Praeneste, unlike Lindos, one 
human structure shapes and partly 
encloses the whole site; it is all one 
building, wholly symmetrical, with 
a dominant hemicycle of steps and 
columns, which completes and closes 
the axis of movement instead of 
releasing it to nature as Lindos and 
all other Greek sites had done. 

From that hemicycle, high on the 
mountainside, the worshipper turns 
to look back toward the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. The whole world seems to lie be- 
fore him and to be controlled by him, 
as it was controlled by Rome. He is a 
commander; the wings of the temple 
open out from him like the Roman 
legion deploying. The terror of the le- 
gion lay in the fact that its soldiers 
could fight in open order and were 
thus able to envelop their enemies, 
in contrast to the Greek phalanx, a 
solid body like the Greek temple, 
which sought to smash, not to sur- 
round. Exactly so with the Roman 
temple: It is primarily environmental 
rather than sculptural, and the word 
templum means a space, not a body. 


~ 


- The idea of enclosure is thus built 
~into Roman architecture from the 
very beginning, as it was not into 
Greek architecture, and Rome was to 
create vast interior spaces, like that 
of the Pantheon, as Greece had not 
done. Those interiors shaped a purely 
man-made world, cut to a purely hu- 
man measure. The Pantheon puts 
humanity in the center of a sphere, 
lighted by the sun. As the centuries 
went on, that classical universe began 
to seek more supernatural effects. The 
golden dome of Hagia Sophia seems 
to float, the image of a Christian 
heaven, transcending physical laws. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, archi- 
tecture concentrated on that image of 
Heaven created by man, closed off 
from terrestrial nature outside. But 
when, with the Renaissance in Italy, 
human beings began to reach out to 
nature again, the primary model they 





BELOW: Perched on a mountain slope, the 
Temple of Fortuna Primigenia at Praeneste 
possessed symmetrical wings, which extended 
outward to capture the coastal view. Re- 
built during the Renaissance, it inspired 
numerous gardens and palaces. 
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PAUL DELAROCHE 76.1856) 


“Napoleon Crossing the Alps” 
Oil on canvas, Signed and dated 1848, Size: 28% x 22 inches 





LITERATURE: ND. Ziff, Paul Delaroche, 1977, pp. 226 ff and 296 ff. | 
U. Thieme, FE Becker, ALLGEMEINES LEXIKON DER BILDENDEN KUNSTLER, Vol. VIII, cited p. 593 


|} NOTE: — This painting represents the artist’s original composition which was based on A. Thiers, Histoire 
~ de Consulat, I, pp. 375-6. Delaroche intended the painting to be a corrected treatment of 
Jacques Louis David's earlier composition of the same subject. The scene refers to Napoleon 
and his army crossing the Alps in May 1800 in preparation for the Battle of Marengo. 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 
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Grace atte CH light, dry champagne pro- 

_ duced from champagne grapes. This delicate 
cuvée produces a complex champagne with 

EOC C RHE bee em meat ms Obert eB 


Korbel Natural, like all Korbel 
Champagnes, has been naturally fer- 
mented in the very bottle you buy. 
This costly, old world method of 
champagne making is called 
methode champenoise. It is 
asm echar Um outi has stim cosa ll 
class champagnes are 
created. 
Also enjoy our 
two exquisite varie- 
tals, Korbel Blanc 
de Blancs and 
Korbel Blanc de 
Noirs. Uncork 
the Magic! 


Korbel 

Champagne 
since 

1882. 
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ALINARI 


ART RESOURCE 


Top: In the pristine geometry of the Villa 
d‘Este garden, Pirro Ligorio provided elegant. 


proof of Renaissance man’s ascendancy over 
nature. CENTER AND ABOVE: Fountains, however, 
permit tumultuous release of one of nature’s 
resources, evoking the balance between man’s 
rational control and nature’s unruly power. 


turned to was that of Praeneste itself. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Bramante built up Praeneste’s 
mountain mass and diagonal ramps 
in the Belvedere courtyard of the Vat- 
ican, so introducing Italy’s major pa- 
gan site into Christianity’s very heart. 

In the middle of that century, Pirro 
Ligorio adapted Praeneste for the gar- 
den of his Villa d’Este at Tivoli. Here 
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The Jade Mantle. 

Just one of a limited series of important 
products by Jade Intarsia. Available 
thru the accredited trade. For further 
information on Jade products and tile 
distribution, contact our main office. 


Jade Intarsia 

A division of Mohawk Oil Canada, Ltd. 
6400 Roberts Street, 

Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada VSG 4G2 
Phone, (604) 299-7244 

In the USA, 1 (800) 663-8352 
























When it comes to the organized destruction of 


\. automobiles, no one is more dedicated than Volv | 
In crash tests spanning decades, we've — 
rear-ended Volvos, front-ended Volvos, side- — 
swiped them, wrapped them around poles, 
rolled them over, and dropped them 
unceremoniously on 
e — their roofs. 





Out of 
, this destruc- 
tion have 
aN emerged some of the — 
\ most constructive 





ideas in the history — 
\ of automotive safety: 
_ 3-point seat belts,* 
\ laminated safety 


din safety. 


lass, back-up braking systems, to name Just a few. 
oday, these Volvo innovations are required by law 
n all cars. 

In designing the Volvo 760 GLE, Volvo engineers 
hi taken one more giant leap forward. Literally. 





hey plunged five 760s off a loading dock to a 
oncrete floor 45 feet below. 
_ What we learned from the dummies strapped 
en together with data collected from hundreds 
f other crash tests, have helped make the Volvo 
/60 GLE a car that even our safety engineers are 
mpressed with. And as you might imagine, thats 
me group thats not easily impressed. 


Ve would like to remind you that a seat belt can’t save your life if you don’t use it. Buckle up! 
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again was a mountain slope, running 
A handsome reproduction of a with water and opening to the coastal 
Se gel anne CE plain. In antiquity Tivoli, too, had 

Height 27” sane eg been a sacred site, with two sanctuar- 
ies of Hercules placed one above the 
other on the slope, so that it had 
probably resembled Praeneste fairly 
closely at that time as well. Its major 


dimension, in the Renaissance as dur- 


\ ing antiquity, was therefore a vertical 
one, and Pirro Ligorio’s garden is de- 
| veloped primarily as a wall. 


The visitor was intended to enter 


ANTIQUES 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
DECORATIONS 


RT Ne OM A RM ML RL ROOD 


CHICAGO DALLAS / HOUSTON 0) aN ita) WL SAN FRANCISCO - 
Holly Hunt Ltd. John Edward Hughes Shears & Window — Donghia, Inc. lal lee mA alarelelid 








The twin pavilions (above and opposite) of 
Vignola’s Villa Lante participate in a vista en- 
compassing the panorama of a civilized world. 





the garden from the plain and to ap- 
proach the steep slope upon which 
the vaulted shrines, as at Praeneste, 
rise one above the other toward the 
pavilion in the center of the villa, 
which crowns the crest. Diagonal 
ramps mount toward it. From it the 
view is directed back out toward two 
conical hills in the plain, so that the. 
pagan traditions of the site are re- 
called. This is also true in the way 
water is handled. It is shockingly 
abundant, rushing out, spurting from 
the rock and gushing forth in fierce 


: : Stet fountains under Mannerist and Ba- 
Recalling the splendor of ancient Rome, the excited crowds of the Circus roque pediments. The savagery 
Maximus, the daring charioteers, this spectacular equestrian statue is de- : coe - eek 

é ; of the earth is called forth: This is 
cor for a home or office. Modeled after an actual Roman chariot recon- the soul of romanticism. 2 Gene 
structed by F. A. Franzoni for the Vatican Museum. Ek. Ree e ge 
The 24" x 16%" statue is made from oxolyte resembling Carrara marble in ap- terror, a play with Panic fear. 
pearance, weight, and feel. $498 ppd. Check, Visa, Mastercard. Colorcataloque of But in Italy it is much more than 
145 sculptural masterworks $3. play, because it touches the essential 


Mediterranean distrust of wild na- 


( be K l : AC d. 1820-F5 Magnolia Way W. ture, involving a fear of losing one’s 
F Seattle, WA 98199 hard-won status as a civilized man, a 
Importers of Fine Statuary ee aa’ 


(206) 283-0609 
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For exceptional value. For variety in a vacation or con- 

man of the city, and becoming a beast, a 

a bestia, lost in nature, less than 

_ man. The Italian garden explores that 

uneasiness—and nowhere-more richly 

| than at Vignola’s magical garden of 
the Villa Lante at Bagnaia. 


Vegas. 
N: 


A high gate at the edge of the vil- 
lage of Bagnaia opens into a geomet- 
rical parterre with a raised pool of 
water in the center. Beyond it the fa- 
miliar ramps mount the first slope of 
the mountain, but here they run be- 
tween the two halves of a villa that 








Superstar sports from world championship boxing to 





professional golf. Las Vegas is the “exciter.” And no 





other city offers a greater bargain in affordably priced 
dining and resort accommodations. Experience it. Call 


your travel agent now. 


Better In Person 
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{ 

| 

: 

{ 
Parterres affirm the Italian affection for order- 
| lyartistic achievement, at odds with the wild, 
: 





wooded character of the estate’s surroundings. 





| 

{ 

. 
has been divided into a pair of sym- 
metrical pavilions. Beyond them the 
formal garden, very narrow in width, 

: climbs the slope, surrounded by the 
deep woods of a park and eventually 

| seeming to penetrate far into the wild 

| heart of the mountain itself. 

. The garden culminates in a dark 

| pool, enclosed by high walls, above 

| which the forest rises. We are en- 

| 

! 

{ 

! 

| 

| 





trapped in the wild. The impulse is to 
turn. Water is rushing back down the 
slope; it tumbles over mossy cascades, 
from which titanic figures dimly 
emerge, and hurries along in narrow 
channels beside the path, as if in 
panic itself. It suggests that we flee 
with it, out of the wild, lest we suffer 
Actaeon’s fate of becoming an animal 
and, at last, of merging with nature, 
of dying into it. Now the reason for 
the split villa seems most clear; it | | 
draws apart to release us from the | | Hey 
wood, first to the solidly geometric 
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4 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHS, 
STAFF OF 500. 


$388,000. 


Our 500-persen staff is waiting to pamper you—the proud owner of a home at 
Longwood Green West. There’s a wet bar, whirlpool bath, enclosed 
landscaped courtyard, deck and pool, and guest suite. All situated on Maidstone, 
the Fazio championship golf course. Plus our new Pate/Garl 
Scottish Style Links course, John Gardiner tennis center, equestrian sports, 
gourmet dining in three clubhouses, 24-hour security, and more. All 
located on 1650 acres. Call 1-800-257-1038. In Florida, 1-800-432-3374. 


Palm@each P&o and Country Club 


13198 Forest Hill Boulevard * West Palm Beach, Florida 33414 
Not an offering where prohibited by law. 


AT WHITE, FINE FURNITURE MAKING 
IS A LOST ART WE NEVER LOST. 


An extraordinary array of 18th 
century English and American 
designs can be yours by request- 
ing our Whitehall brochure. Every 
piece within the collection, like 
this hand-carved Philadelphia 
Chippendale chair, is truly 

without equal. 


im 


Receive your brochure by sending $1.00 to 
Dept. AD25 White of Mebane, Mebane, NC 27302. 
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Mannerism’s haunting dialogue with fantasy 
infuses stone images of Fame (above) and 
an earth goddess (top). Sheltered in Vicinio 
Orsini’s garden at Bomarzo, these works have 
the odd, disquieting character of a dream. 





parterre, and beyond that to the ulti- 
mate object of our need and desire: 
the human settlement itself, the Ital- 
ian town, sharp-cut by man. 

The Italian garden thus deals with 
the psychology of culture; but it also 
explores the individual mind. Indeed, 
it was recognized during the Renais- 
sance that the character of any patron 
could be more deeply explored in the 
garden than in any of the more con- 
ventional buildings that were con- 
structed for him. The view of human 
consciousness involved was some- 
times a complex and deeply probing 
one. It can be experienced in its most 
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Morgan helps us design a 
different Delco-GM/Bose 
Music System to match 
the acoustics of specific 
GM car models, each with 
four individual speaker/ 
amplifier modules. 





“Ever since I matched a 
Delco-GM/ Bose Music System to each GM car, 


nobody calls me adummy.” - 


“Many people ask me, ‘Morgan, why 
bother to match a different music system to 
each individual car model? Can it truly 
improve sound that much?’ 

“| don't say a word. | simply point to an 
ever-growing collection of rave reviews. 

“Stereo Review characterizes an automo- 
bile with a Delco-GM/Bose Music System as 
a ‘sonic paradise.’ Popular Science says ‘the 
results are fantastic’ And Motor Trend calls 
it ‘the one option no one should go without. 

“Did you know this is the first time a car 
and music system have been designed 
as one?” 

“That's because until | was created, deter- 
mining the acoustical differences from car 
to car was hopelessly complex, and under- 
standing the listening space is an essential 
ingredient of this music system. 

“You see, I’ve been blessed with an acous- 
tic computer brain that allows me to speak a 


language all my own— 
‘INTERVAL’ (that stands 
for Interpretive Visual 
Analysis Language). 

| can draw pictures of sound the way humans 
hear it. So engineers can design a custom 
music system for specific models of Cadillac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick and Chevrolet. 

“Does matching music systems to cars 
really make a difference? | simply refer you to 
what | recently read in Popular Mechanics, 
‘you have to hear it to believe it’ 

“| invite you to visit your GM dealer and 
let your ears decide. Mine already have.” 


Born in 1969 at M.1.T. 
Morgan is a Wal member of the 
Delco-GM/Bose Design Team. 





Delco & 


Sound so real it will change how 
you feel about driving 
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fabrics and wallicoverings 
d&d bidg., 979 third ave. new york, ny 10022 (212) 688-1560 





bhutan: 100% cotton print. 


available through decorators and fine stores. 
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In the wood at Bomarzo, moss clings posses- 
sively to Fame, a stony, sculpted mass born of 
man’s imagination. Beyond, the palace of 
Orsini opposes individual fantasy with the 
architectural sobriety of the rational world. 


suggestive form at Bomarzo, in deep- 
est Etruria. There, below the height 
from which his family’s palace 
frowned, Vicinio Orsini, returned from 
captivity in the northern wars, laid out 
a garden in the depths of the valley, 
populated with figures of dream. 

The figures are carved in large part 
from the living rock, in the dark 
wood: goddesses of the earth, reclin- 
ing; Hercules, god of the garden, tear- 
ing the Titan of earth apart. Finally, 
at the lowest point, where the lively 
stream which runs down through the 
garden rushes gurgling back into the 
ground, a monstrous tortoise lifts its 
head, supporting the figure of a 
woman on its back. This disquieting 
image of the woman on the beast is, 
we know, an emblem of Fame— 
Fame sounding her trumpet alone in 
the deep woods at the entrance to the 
Underworld. High above her, in the 
sunlight, the Orsini palace, embodi- 
ment of a public, waking world, sur- 
mounts the height with its rational § 
order, its architectural propriety. But 
here below, in the garden, is the dark- 
ness, the mystery, the yearning, the 
dream-life of the soul. 
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The DANIEL B. 
| GROSSMAN | sugues Merle (French, 1823-1881). 


The Butterfly. 


| er ea Signed I.I.: Hugues Merle 1858. 


Oil on canvas, 39% x 32 inches (101.0 x 81.3 cm). 
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To Cook?” 


A Collection of 
Fast & Fabulous 
Recipes from 
Bon Appétit 


Now there is an entire volume 
of nee timesaving recipes 
compiled from Bon Appetit’s “Too 
Busy to Cook?” column. All can be 
completed in an hour or /ess, are 
deliciously different, are kitchen 
tested, and are perfect for today’s 
tastes and busy lifestyles. 


Includes: more than 600 recipes 

* complete cross-referenced index 
* more than 48 full-color photos 

* special chapter heads with extra 
tricks, tips, and techniques to save 
time * and much more! 


Order today for no-risk 
14-day examination. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 





SEND TO: The Knapp Press, 
111 10th Street, P.O. Box 10248, Des Moines, Iowa 50336 | 


Please send me copies of Too Busy to Cook 
@ 19.95 each plus $2.50 shipping and handling. 
(For shipments to Calif., Illinois, or lowa please 
add applicable sales tax.) I understand that if not 
completely satisfied, I may return it within 14 
days for a full refund. 








Total amount enclosed: $__—_____ 
(checks payable to The Knapp Press) 


O Charge my order to: O MasterCard 0 VISA 

















Card # — OEE 
(If MasterCard, include Interbank # 
shown above your name) 


Expiration date 











Signature 
Name 
Address ‘ 
Ct an Lae Zip | 
Please allow 6 weeks for delivery. wO6 | 








Sitting Pretty... 
VF | | 





© 1983 SHERLE WAGNER CORP | 
Standing pretty too. This lily design, already acclaimed for its beauty and originality S} al 

in Sherle Wagner's basin and pedestalled basin is hand painted by old world craftsmen. NCE 

More evidence of Mr. Wagner's talent for bringing beauty to every bathroom Z 
accessory, whatever its function. Also available in matching bidet. All these units Wu a} 1) 
are offered in every exclusive Sherle Wagner hand painted original. 0 East 57 Street, New York, — N.Y. 10022 


212-758-3300 





For illustrated catalogue send $5 to Dept. AD 
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Private Correspondence of the Founding Fathers 


THE NAME GEORGE WASHINGTON con- 
jures up a number of popular images: 
the intrepid American hero of Valley 
Forge, the dignified figure amid his 
peers in John Trumbull’s epic work 
The Declaration of Independence. It is 
far more difficult to picture him writ- 
ing a letter about the employment 
of a gardener for his estate, or 
confessing in an idyllic moment of 
retirement that “upwards of 40 years 
of my life ... has been little more 


than vanity and vexation.” Glimpses 
of the humanity as well as the hero- 


THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 








SOTHEBY PARKE BERNET 





ism of America’s Founding Fathers 
have always been highly prized, but 
never so much as in a 1978 Sotheby’s 
auction, when fifty-six of their letters 
and documents sold for the unex- 
pected sum of $195,000. 

Such a sale is far removed from the 
popular image of autograph collec- 
tors as fans besieging their favorite 
movie stars. The serious collector’s 


treasure is not an album containing 
the signatures of the glitterati of the 
moment, but is instead a collection 
of letters and documents gathered to 


For lovers of Americana, there is perhaps no more intimate glimpse into the origins of the nation than that encountered in the letters 


and documents of the Founding 
main. Here, a letter (above | 
right), by George Washing 
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Fathers. While some notes revel in the excitement of public office, others record the concerns of the private do- 
), written by Thomas Jefferson (top) in 1804, discusses a kiln for the grounds of Monticello. A second (above 
a, 1774, recommends a surveyor’s commission. The works sold in 1983 for $7,500 and $1,800 respectively. 


continued on page 170 





Olds Toronado. i 


This personal luxury car 
| does more than stand out. 
It stands alone. 


Presenting the new Toronado Caliente for 1985. Here’s 
one personal luxury car that’s as individual as you are. j 
It starts with the formal elegance of its special padded 1 
landau roof, and unique crown molding. But the distinctive 
special touches don’t stop there. 
On Caliente, an electronic instrument panel, an auto- 
matic load leveling system and power outside mirrors are 
all standard. And the quiet, richly appointed interior— | 
complete with supple custom leather in the seating areas— 
is all you could ask for. Unless, of course, you ask for the 
available lamb’s wool shearling trim, instead. 

Why, you can even order an electronic voice informa- 
tion system that talks to you, at no extra cost. 

Olds Toronado Caliente. There’s no other car quite 
like it. Which, of course, works out just fine. Because, after 
all, there’s no one quite like you. 
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Internationally 
acknowledged 
to be the finest cigarette 
VOM GaCom (eye! 


LONDON: PARIS -NEW YORK 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED TOBACCO HOUSE IN THE WORLD 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Danny Alessandro, Lt 
Edwin Jackson, Inc 


1156 Second Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 
(212) 421-1928 (212) 759-8210 


Two entire buildings of display 
Member of Art & Antique Dealers League of America 


18th Century English Chippendale mantel 

with Jaspé Marcillet de pourcleux inlays c. 1775 
19th Century English coal grate. 

Early American shovel and tong c. 1810. 


America’s largest fireplace specialists since 1879 
Also, antique and reproduction 18th century marble and wood manté 
club fenders, andirons, firescreens and hearth accessories. 
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illustrate a theme, be it music, the the- 
ater, an individual’s life and times, 
or a historic event. 
Content—what a note discloses 
about its author and his opinions— 
is everything to this type of collec- 
tor. As Malcolm S. Forbes, Jr., said 
about a letter in which George Wash- 
ington whimsically described his 
day-to-day life at Mount Vernon in 
retirement, “We feel this letter to be 
unique because it shows a warmer 
and less stiff side of our first Presi- 





BELOW: The year 1752 marked a sad interlude 
in George Washington’s life, when his be- 
loved half-brother Lawrence perished of 
tuberculosis. Drawing up his brother’s inven- 
tory (below), Washington listed possessions 
ranging from pot hooks to horses to a com- 
pany of valued slaves—later his, upon his in- 
heritance of Mount Vernon. “No estate in 
United America is more pleasantly situated 
than this,” he said of the treasured family prop- 
erty. The document is in a private collection. 
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dent than one normally finds.” 
Washington’s more public side can be 
as expensive as this letter, which sold 
for $53,000. The Forbes Magazine 
Collection paid $60,500 at Sotheby’s 
in April 1983 for a note written from 
Valley Forge in May 1778, in which 
the future president discussed the 
political and military situation at 
the time of the French alliance with 
the American colonies. 

A complete set of important letters 
from the signers of the Declaration of 





BELOW: Despite what the pristine lines of this 
document would seem to indicate, surveying 
the 18th-century colonial grants was a baf- 
fling and perilous profession. By 1750, the 
young Washington had already complained 
to his friends of swamps, lice and scalp-bear- 
ing Indians when he kindly agreed to mea- - 
sure his half-brother Augustine’s Frederick 
County estate. Sold at Phillips in 1982 for 
$2,500, this document offers a unique look in- 
to the intricacies of Washington’s first career. 
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The model “J” Duesenberg, a 265 horse- 
power straight 8 with Dual Cowl Phaeton 
body was a real “Duesie” in the early days 


of the depression. 





Addison Mizner created the ultimate 


playground for the prominent and powerful. ' 
The Boca Raton Hotel and Club is even 
more fabulous today. 





The Faberge’ Eggs were 
originally designed for the 
amusement of the Romanov 
dynasty. Ironically, the two 
principal collectors of 
these treasures today area 
millionaire capitalist 
and the communist party!* 


Mad King Ludwig II of 
_ Bavaria spent millions to 
build this storybook castle. 
| It has become a worldwide 


Src 1869 
ee THE ADDISON. 


"THE ULTIMATE STANDARD 
OF LIVING WELL. 


ie. Each era has its symbol of the ultimate that wealth can acquire. For ours, it is The Addison. A standard of living well, reserved 
; - __ forthe few to whom price is a decidedly secondary consideration. On the last great stretch of beach in Boca Raton, 
- The Addison is a colony of residences priced from $332,000 to over one million dollars. Each offers a spectacular view of 
the Atlantic and the city. Plus concierge service, valet parking, advanced security, as well as eligibility to apply for 
membership in The Boca Raton Hotel and Club. The original tower will be ready for occupancy in the summer of 1985, and 
construction continues on the second and final tower. For the particulars, including a colorful brochure, return the 
coupon or call our information center at (305) 368-3994. The Addison. Because in every era, wealth must have its rewards. 
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Independence, or a Washington letter 
of key political or personal content, 
would be the highlights of any col- 
lection of American autographs from 
the Revolutionary period. However, 
the routine official documents of the 
Revolution and the young republic 
are readily available at prices that 
seem low compared with other col- 
lecting fields. Perhaps the most deco- 
rative of these documents are the 
calligraphically exquisite Certificates 
of Membership in the Society of the 
Cincinnati, signed by Washington— 
two sold at Sotheby’s in December 
1981 for $1,200 and $700—or the 
Ship’s Papers issued during Jeffer- 
son’s administration, signed by him 
and by Secretary of State James Madi- 
son. These vellum certificates, com- 
plete with an engraving of a ship and 
an impression of the great seal of the 
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United States, regularly sell at auc- 
tion for between $800 and $1,200. 

One of the fascinations of owning 
letters by the Founding Fathers is be- 
ing able to read over their shoulders 
as they describe the struggle for inde- 
pendence, drafting a constitution, 
and establishing a country amid per- 
sonal tribulations. We are able to 
catch them unaware and know them 
as they appeared to each other, rather 
than as the heroes of John Trumbull’s 
canvases or the slightly self-conscious 
“statesmen” of Gilbert Stuart’s por- 
traits. It is easy to forget that Wash- 
ington started out as a surveyor (one 
of his early maps sold for $6,000 at 
Sotheby’s in 1982, and another at 
Phillips for $6,000 in 1983), or that he 
was as involved in land speculation 
as any other shrewd eighteenth-cen- 
tury gentleman. In 1768 he became 


— 
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one of the organizers of a lottery to 
raise funds for a road across the Alle- 
ghenies, which would have increased 
the value of his own western lands. 
Tickets from the Mountain Road Lot- 


‘tery often appear with Washington’s 


signature, one example selling at Sothe- 
by’s in 1979 for $1,200. 

While Washington was surveying 
in the West, John Hancock was learn- 
ing the London end of his uncle’s 
business. The most important public 
events he was to record in one of his 
letters home were the death of 
George II and the coronation of 
George III. His two-page descriptive 
letter to the Reverend Daniel Perkins 
sold at the Charles Hamilton Galler- 
ies in 1981 for $2,900. 

John Adams, another signer, met 
George III a number of times while 
acting as the first American minister 


‘who had written to Benjamin Franklin on behalf 
of the anxious widow of a business associate, was reassured by Franklin 
(above) that he would help to settle the accounts fairly, and would “be 
more pleased to find little due to me than much.” Franklin in 1773 
also cautioned that “‘as exact Justice in Pounds, Shillings & Pence 
should be observed between Friends as between Strangers.” 
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The more you have to insure, the more you need Chubb. 





| : . How Chubb replaces 
| =. a | eA | my wh ote: the irreplaceable. 


Many insurance companies offer 
what they call replacement value 
policies. But the policies usually 
contain loopholes like “up to four 
p times actual cash value? which 
mean that you could end up with 
only a fraction of what it really 
costs to replace what you’ve lost. 
Chubb is different. When we 
insure vour home and its contents 
for replacement value, you're 
covered for exactly that—the full 
bell = price of a new dining room table, 
the true cost of replacing a par- 
i a quet floor. And unlike most other 
companies, we pay whether or not 
you actually replace the item. 
/ Chubb works this way because 
Chubb is a special insurance 
company. For nearly a century, 


-—' STN? 
' 
{ { i] A, ; we’ve been America’s foremost 
_ 


insurer of outstanding homes and 


oe e “ 4 
_ the belongings they contain. 
aS ; 7 . . a The more you have to insure, 
‘ 7 ff ence the more you need Chubb. 
" - 0 Phone Chubb at 800-922-0533 
\ i for a complimentary 


| brochure and the 

name of your local 

ge ig independent agent 

| er oF broker. CHUBB 


The Chubb Group of Insurance Companies 
is proud to participate in “Ame rican Playhouse? 
Watch for it on PBS. 















Without the 
Aloha Spirit, 

’s just another 
drink. 
Nothing typifies the 
loving nature of the 
Hawaiian people like the 
Aloha Spirit. It’s a 

“warmth, a caring, a con- 

cern for your every need. It’s what you'll remember most about 
our luxury resort. For four years, a Five-Diamond Resort, with 
one of the ten most beautiful beaches in the world. 


Stouffer 
Wailea Beach Resort 


Maui 
See your Travel Agent. Or call toll-free: 1-800-HOTELS 1. 
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George W. Hansen, Inc 


121 East 24 Street Dallas 
New York, N.Y. 10010 Vivian Watson Assoc 
(212) 674-2130 

Los Angeles 
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When American Airlines offered to 
help the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
they never dreamed it would result in 
sell-out performances on their 7475. 

Yet that’s exactly what happened. 
Over a six-month period, American 
Airlines agreed to make cash contribu- 
tions to the Dallas Symphony for each 
passenger who boarded the new daily 
747 flight from Dallas to London. In no 
time they found that their sales were 
soaring as high as their planes. 

The Business Committee for the 
Arts is helping companies of all sizes, 
from American Airlines to Pea Soup 
Andersen's Restaurants, discover that 
supporting the arts can give their busi- 
ness a lift. The Business Committee for 
the Arts will show you how collabo- 
ration with the arts can enhance your 
company’s image, benefit your 
employees and offer tax advantages. To 
learn just how easily your business can 
form a successful partnership with the 
arts, contact the Business Committee 
for the Arts. 

Don’t be surprised if it helps your 
business take off. 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS 
SUITE 510*1775 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 * (212) 664-0600 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT PREPARED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY OGILVY & MATHER. 











Architectural 


Furnishings 


$175.00 


Corinthian Cocktail Base 19”H 





Fei il : 
#143 $295.00 
Dolphin Dining Base 29”H 


-rices include packing/shipping 
in continental USA 
Buff color—Industrial plaster 


To order call 404-577-8191 
Master Charge or VISA 
Over 600 reproduction pieces 


Catalogue $2.00 


Glass prices by request 


House Parts 


INCORPORATED 


479 Whitehall Street, S.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
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The bald eagle “is a bird of bad moral character,” Franklin complained, lamenting that the “more 
respectable” turkey was not to adorn America’s great seal. In a battle of the birds, the eagle — 
prevailed, as is evident in this record compiled by Congressional Secretary Charles Thompson. 





to London after the war. His letter 
to John Jay on his impressions of 
the king sold at Sotheby’s in 1980 
for $5,500. Adams was a prolific 
correspondent. Recent sales have 
included his letter commenting 
on Washington’s farewell address 
(Sotheby’s, 1980, $1,400); one de- 
scribing to his successor, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the horses in the presidential 
stable (Sotheby’s, 1982, $4,750); and 
another reminiscing to his friend 
Charles Storer about the trial of the 
British officer responsible for the 
tragic Boston Massacre (Charles 
Hamilton, 1981, $4,000). 

Jefferson was the only other future 
president to sign the Declaration, and 
his letters catch him involved in vari- 
ous activities—canceling his newspa- 
per subscription in 1807, upon his 
retirement (Sotheby’s, 1980, $3,900) 
or advising Washington, in 1792, 
about an upcoming message to Con- 
gress (Charles Hamilton, 1981, 
$4,900). His interest in architecture 
and the visual arts is a constant theme 
in the letters. He was concerned with 
the smallest details of the planning of 
Monticello—a letter in Sotheby’s Jan- 
uary 1983 sale about his kiln house, 


with a small drawing, sold for 
$7,500—and he supervised all aspects 
of the planning of the University of 
Virginia. The drawings for this 
project are now in the university’s 
collection, but every so often one of 
his letters about the smaller details 
does come up for sale. 

In a letter of 1779, one of the best- 
known Founding Fathers, Benjamin 
Franklin, complains about the large 
amount of credit he extended to the 
Continental Congress; this letter sold 
at Sotheby’s, April 1983, for $6,600. 
Franklin’s more personal side is evi- 
dent in a 1773 letter (sold at Phillips, 
January 1983, for $4,500) offering to 
help settle the accounts of a widow of 
a business associate. And in a 1783 
letter to his grandson, he states, “I 
send you the Medal you desire; but I 
cannot afford to give Gold Watches to 
children. When you are more of a 
man, perhaps, if you have behaved 
well, I may give you one or some- 
thing that is better.” This endearing 
note was sold by Charles Hamilton 
in 1981 for $6,500. 

It is surprising that letters of this 
type are not only still available, but 
can be acquired at such affordable 
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las La Barge Collection of 
distinctive mirrors, tables, and 
folding screens is available 
through Gallerie La Barge 

at these fine stores: 


J.H. BIGGAR 
Pasadena, California 


J.H. BIGGAR 
Santa Ana, California 


THE BON 
Tukwila, Washington 


CRAIG FURNITURE/ 
DECORATORS 
St. Louis, Missouri 


DAVIDSONS FURNITURE 
SHOWCASE 
Omaha, Nebraska 


FORSTER’S INTERIORS 

Sterling Heights, Michigan 
FOWLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


FUHR’S FURNITURE, INC. 


Shawnee, Kansas 


KIRKWOOD’S WAYSIDE 
FURNITURE 
Fresno, California 


LIPPMANN’S FURNITURE & INTS. 
Peoria, Illinois 

MAGGIE’S ON 37TH, INC. 
Savannah, Georgia 


MANOVER, INC. 
Penns Park, Pennsylvania 


MEHAGIAN’S INTERIORS 
Phoenix, Arizona 


NATIONAL FURNITURE 
SHOWROOMS 
New York, New York 


OXFORD FURNITURE GALLERIES 
Birmingham, Alabama 

PAYNE’S HOME FURNISHINGS 
Nashville, Tennessee 

PAUL SCHATZ 

Portland, Oregon 

ROBERT'S 

Greenwich, Connecticut 


SCOFIELD FURNITURE COMPANY 


Sacramento, California 


THE TANNERY 
South Bend, Indiana 


For your free brochure write 


Dept. 858 
P.O. Box 905- 
Holland, Michigan 49423 









ele Re oe Ree Ite tee 
finished and unfinished hardwood 
flooring to fit within all budget 
constraints. 


- Along - our specialty, The 
Custom | (oxovusares Custom Classics, Kentucky Wood 
C53 | 














The hardwood floor displayed 
here consists of 34'' x 42" x 42" 
Walnut Fontainebleau installed 
on the diagonal with a custom 
applied penetrating-oil finish. 










Send $2.00 for a color brochure. 









PO. Box 33276 
Louisville, KY 40232 

(502) 451-6024 - 
® 











THE Most NOTED 
RESORT IN ALLTHE WORLD. 


Nobody entertains you the way we do. That's 


becaus body else has suct dkorchestrated ey The J stare Raton 
Jecause Nobody else has such a well-orchestrate Hotel and Club 
and highly-talented staff. Understandably. we are a eluveaontienaitiareay 
Mobil Five-Star. AAA Five-Diamond resort. 
Write PO. Box 225, Boca Raton, FL 33432, see your rea 
° _ The Cloister The Tower The Golf Villas The Boca Beach Club 
travel agent or call toll free 800-327-0101. 


_ An Arvida Resort. Owned by VMS Realty: Inc 





TEMPTATION 








NEW YORK, 215 E. 58 ST., 212-688-2020 - DALLAS, DAVID PEYSEN, 705 OAK LAWN a tine 
LOS ANGELES, PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, 213-659-7044’: BOSTON, LEONARD B. HECKER: BOYLSTON ST. 617-262-7062 
MIAMI, 3750 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD, 305-573-0800 - SAN FRANCISCO, M.K. SHOWROOM, 200 KANSAS ST., 415-558-9444 

CHICAGO, 633 MERCHANDISE MART, 312-644-4545 _ WASHINGTON, C.M.S., D.C. DESIGN TER, 202-863-0190 - 









Picture yourself in the world of a Princess. 


For reservations and information, see 

your travel agent or call 800-223-1818 PIERRE 

in NY. State 800-442-8418 MARQUES 

in NY. City 212-582-8100: A PRINCESS HOTEL 

in Canada 416-964-6641 ACAPULCO 
ACAPULCO: Acapulco Princess. Pierre Marque pane 3ahamas Princess Resort and Casino 
BERMUDA: Southampton Princess. The Princess. Represented by Princess Hotels International. Inc ® 





Hep f yy All - announces 
WATE Cd Y ‘HUNTER AT DUSK” 


A new world class hand- 
etched 12 colour print 
published from an original 
acrylic on canvas in one 
edition only of 250 prints. 


Inspired by the power and 
silence of this night hunter, 
Christine has captured the 
majesty of the Great Homed 
Owl in her unique style of 


Romantic Realism. 


Hunter at Dusk is hand 
signed and numbered by the 
artist accompanied with 
Certificate of Authenticity 
and guaranteed. 


Issue price $240. 


Image Size 21° x 28° 


Mail orders to: The Marshall Gallery, Dept. A, Caledon East, Ontario, Canada, LON 1E0. Tel 
1-416-880-0116. All duties and first class insured delivery included. Please enclose cheque, full 
address and telephone number. Orders subject to availability. 


Published in Canada reat 














FOR COLLECTORS 





Correspondence of the Founding Fathers 
continued from page 178 


prices. Over a thousand letters a year 
of American interest pass through the 
major New York auction houses, and 
many others are offered by specialist 
dealers through their catalogs. 


‘With the current accessibility, it 


would be possible, with a little pa- 
tience, to form a major collection for 
the cost of one important painting. 
The publicity surrounding the 
enormous Sang collection, dispersed 
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In the Thompson document, an entry dis- 
cusses the great seal: “The Escutcheon on the 
breast of the American Bald Eagle displayed, 
proper, holding in his dexter talons an Olive 
branch & in his sinister . . . thirteen Arrows.” 





in five sales at Sotheby’s between 
1978 and 1981, attracted a number of 
new collectors who are now prepared 
to compete strongly for first-class ma- 
terial. In the first six months of 1983, 
prices frequently extended well be- 
yond the published estimates, caus- 
ing some speculation about the 
motives of a “mystery bidder” who 
has been prepared to pay very high 
sums indeed, in an attempt to secure 
every major item offered for sale. Per- 
haps the autograph market is now 
undergoing a change, and the tradi- 
tional scholarly purchaser will, in the 
future, be forced to compete with 
aggressive bidding inspired by 
the swagger, dash and excitement of _ 
the historic letters themselves. 
—M<ichael Robinson 























‘The Kosta Boda Avocado. 


| The good life begins with The California Avocado. 














; eon good life from Kosta Boda. Innovative crystal since 1742. For a free brochure, write 
Kosta Boda, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10010. 








From St. Tropez to Major- 
ca to Puerto Vallarta, 
there are any number of 
elegant resorts where 
people seek out the sun 
and a world of sensual 
pleasures, But in all of 
the Americas, there is 
only one place that 
blends the sun and the 
sea with the flair of an 


‘Take me to Bal Harbour 
or take me home.” 


international shopping 
festival. 

Bal Harbour. 
An exclusive enclave 
of international resort 
elegance, on the ocean 
between Miami and 
Ft. Lauderdale. 


Phone toll free: 
1-800-327-6990 
Florida toll free: 
1-800-432-5816 


pitt 


Write today to: Where 
Bal Harbour Village, Europe's Riviera 
655 96th St., Room REC, meets the 
Bal Harbour FL 33154. Florida Gold Coast. 
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Ebony Clock 








Meet 
famous 
personalities. 


Visit their 
‘private 
retreats. 


Come with 
us behind 
the scenes... 
From James 
Caan’s 
rugged 
California 
retreat to 
Givenchy’s 
elegant 
Parisian 
apartment, 
from Ali 
MacGraw’s lovely hideaway at 
Malibu to Christina Onassis’ 
fabulous ski chalet in St. Moritz, 
Architectural Digest’s Celebrity 
Homes II treats you to a privileged 
look inside the penthouses, 
plantations, and pied-a-terres that 
30 famous individuals call home. 
Includes candid interviews and 
lavish color photos throughout. 
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Order today for a no-risk, 
14-day examination. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed! 


SEND TO: 

THE KNAPP PRESS 

111 10th Street, P.O. Box 10248, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50336 


Please send me copy/copies of 
Celebrity Homes II at $35.00 each plus 
$2.50 shipping and handling. (For 

shipments to CA, IL, or IA please add 
applicable sales tax.) I understand that 
if not completely satisfied, I may return 
it within 14 days for a full refund. 








O Check payable to The Knapp Press 


O Charge my order to: 
0 MasterCard 
O VISA 





Card # (if MasterCard, include 
Interbank #) 





Expiration date 




















Signature 
Timeless elegance—finely cut lead crystal clock by the Name 
Hoya Museum Collection for Mikasa. Gold toned face with brass trim and 
hands encloses Quartz accuracy in crystal form. Height—6”, Width—6”. Address 
Gift boxed in satin lined, form fitted presentation case. 
$180.00, shipping included, Limited Edition. oy 
Toll Free: 1-800-524-0082—New Jersey: 1-800-874-3400 Saco Zip 


Major Credit Cards Accepted. 


CHRISTOPHER STUART GALLERIES 


Send for brochure: 177 Main Street, Dept. 187 Fort Lee, N.J. 07024 — av2 


Please allow 6 weeks for delivery. wo7 
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A. Beside your favor- 
ite chair, in your of- 
fice, library or ona 
bookshelf, this clear 
acrylic bin keeps 
Architectural Digest 
back issues handy, 
neat and available. 
#200111 

MAGAZINE BIN 

$41 (3.00) 
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C. Function meets beauty in this 
attractive see-through organizer. 
Handsome and sturdy acrylic case 
keeps a complete year of Architectural 
Digest handy and dust-free. 

#200011 ACRYLIC SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 


CALL TOLL: FREE 800-421-4448 


Mon. —Fri. 7 A.M.—5 P.M. Pacific Time. In California, call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders 
only. Minimum $15. (For Customer Service, call 213-836-7090.) Prices effective through 
December 31, 1985. Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped separately. 

Offer good in USA and Canada only. 

*Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used 
with permission 


Mail to: Architectural Digest Selections, Dept. A625 


8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90232 #201111 SoftSlipcase $8.95 (2.00) 











= 
Brae (please print) A625 sree cra ae as - (| American Express Exp. Date 
ADDRESS - a : a : agazineBin $41 (3.00) 
Card # 
CITY " a.m ‘ Grand Total $ 
(Please add amount indicatedin(_ ) Signature 
STATE ZIP. a = Ze for shipping and handling per unit shipped. ) (if charging) 
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protected for years to come 


Architectural Digest is truly the premier 
international magazine of fine interior de- 
sign. Each lush, color-filled issue is pro- 
duced with the same devotion to quality 
as is a fine art book. 


As you anticipate another glorious year of 
the finest in interior design, art, antiques 
and architecture to be found in Architectural 
Digest, make sure you will always have 
your 1983 issues easily accessible. 


LSADIC TWHOLOALIHDUV 


Architectural Digest has designed for you 





(Indicate quantity) O Check payable to Architectural Digest Selections 
(add6 


Visa 


Keep last years issues of Architectural Digest 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGE* 


B. Coffee-color vinyl 
case attractively gold 
stamped on cover 
and spine provides 
functional beauty 
plus padded protec- 
tion for treasured 
back issues of 
Architectural Digest. 
Two cases will hold 
12 issues. 

#201111 

SOFT SLIPCASE 
$8.95 (2.00) 


% Sales tax if delivered in California) 
_] MasterCard CJ Diner's Club 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGE 






this rich, simulated leather slipcase. T 
slipcases will hold 12 valuable issues— 
a full year—of Architectural Digest. 


Keep them on your bookshelf among yé 
most treasured books. Both the cover af 
spine of the slipcase have been imprinté 
with the distinctive Architectural Digest 
signature, for easy identification. 

Don’t wait. Send for your Architectural 
Digest slipcases today! Just mail in the 
order form below. 


CALL TOLL:-FREE 800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 7A.M.-5P.M. Pacific Time. In California, call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders only. (For Customer 
Service, call 213-836-7090.) Prices effective through December 31, 1984. Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. Items 
may be shipped separately. Offer good in USA and Canada only. 

“Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission. 







Mail to: Architectural Digest Selections, Dept A625, 8461 


nm 


Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 9023 


_] Check payable to Architectural Digest Selections 
(add 6.5% sales tax if delivered in California) _ 








NAMI ee = Indicate quantity) (Visa () MasterCard _} Diner's 
Perea A625 ‘ C) American Express Exp. Date 
ADDRESS #201111 Architectural Digest Slipcase $8.95 (2.25) 
Card # 
CITY Grand Total $ 
(Please add amount indicatedin(_ ) Signature = 
STATE ZIP for shipping and handling per unit shipped.) (if charging) 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 





A Tropical Spectrum from David & Dash 


THE LOW GRAY BUILDING with brass 
trim and lettering, located on North 
Miami Avenue, houses the show- 
room of David & Dash—a fabric firm 
that is a subsidiary of Florida-based 
Dash Industries. Jay Dash, president 
of the Miami firm, explains, “This 
section of town is the heart of the tex- 
tile and design industry. Miami has 
its own design center around the cor- 
ner and it houses many New York 
firms.” Yet North Miami Avenue 
has a distinctly tropical feel, with 
low buildings, many made of white 
plaster, and palm trees forming stately 
colonnades along the street. 

Founded in 1943 by Jay 
Dash’s father, Philip, and David 
Snyderman, the firm was origi- 
nally based in Philadelphia. 
Philip Dash, president of the 
company until 1982, and now 
chairman of the board, feels that 
Miami has been a lively place 
for the past thirty years. “When 
I moved here in the middle 
1950s,” he says, “I thought I 
might retire. My textile and de- 
sign business in Philadelphia 
had been profitable and enjoy- 
able, with clients such as John B. 
Kelly, the builder who, of 
course, was the father of Prin- 
cess Grace of Monaco. But as soon 
as I got here I realized that I didn’t 
want to retire. The Fontainebleau and 
other big hotels in Miami Beach were 
going up, and the energy in this town 
was inspiring.” Thus, David & Dash 
began anew, not only establishing 
showrooms all over the United States, 
but also, at one time, in Havana, 
Caracas and Panama City. 

Jay Dash, who has been associated 
with the firm for the past twenty-one 


DAN FORER 





BELOW: The casual, airy atmosphere of 
the David & Dash Miami showroom, headed 
by Philip (left) and Jay Dash, reflects the Flor- 

ida sensibility. A 25-foot collage of fabric 
samples serves as a “functional art piece,” 
while the subdued tones of Omar cover the 
chairs. ABOVE: Color and pattern combine in 
Milano to create a textured effect. 





years, observes, “The North Ameri- 
can market is the most important in 
the world right now for design, and 
Miami is the third largest design 
community in America.” 

The single most important element 
of design, according to Philip Dash, 
is color. “Color should make you 
happy,” he says. “The design of a 
piece shouldn’t be so strong that you 
have no sense of communication 
with its color. The postmodernist 


pieces coming out of Italy right now 
have such exaggerated forms—you 
can look at them and be amused, 
but would you want to live with 
them? Color is more important to 
me than any ‘look’ could be.” 

Jay Dash expands on the firm’s phi- 
losophy: “When my father opened 
the Miami shop, we were modernists; 
we designed fabrics suitable for the 
spare minimal forms of 1950s furni- 
ture. Our color palette at that time was 
bright and cheerful and included tur- 
quoises, oranges and sunset pinks, re- 
flecting our tropical environment. 

“Today, with the postmodern 
movement, which uses histori- 
cal forms in architecture and 
furniture design, we can be even 
more inventive. The palette is 
deeper, as it always has been in 
Europe, as well as in Latin 
America.” Many of the colors 
now being touted in the New 
York design world are the clas- 
sic heavy rich tones—mauve, 
plum, gold, red—associated 
with the shawls, leather and 
gilded artwork of the Spanish 
world. Philip Dash feels that his 
firm has helped to popularize 
this deeper European palette in 
Florida. Jay Dash continues; 
“We also create more figured fabrics, 
such as flower prints, and more tex- 
tured fabrics that have been influ- 
enced by woven jacquards.” 

Jay Dash locates the source of some 
of today’s diversity in his own back- 
yard. “For me,” he says, “New York is 
a chilly city with a lot of gray build- 
ings. I think it is largely because of the 
Sun Belt influence that people want 
color, pattern and texture in fabrics.” 

Despite his reservations about New 





continued on page 190- 
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Finally electric cooks 
TPIS like eve 


The new Jenn-Air induction cooktop cartridge looks very much like ordinary 
lectric cooktops. 

Yet it heats pots and pans as fast as gas. Gives you instant boil-to-simmer 
emperature response like gas. Lets you “fine-tune” cooking temperatures just like gas. 

Simply put, this new Jenn-Air cooktop combines the best features of gas 
nd electricity to give you a whole new way of cooking. 

Electromagnetic coils beneath the cooktop’s surface transfer heat directly 
0 the pot or pan, not the cooking surface. 

Asaresult, it is energy efficient. Foods cook faster. And spills can be wiped 
lean easily without burning on. 

The Jenn-Air induction cartridge fits nearly every Jenn-Air Grill-Range. 

So now, in addition to indoor grilling and a convertible cooktop with choice 
of drill, griddle, fryer/cooker, rotiss- “ae 
<ebab or wok, Jenn-Air gives you 
et another delicious option. 

An electric cooktop car- 
ridge that cooks like gas. 

See it at your Jenn-Air 
lealer. He's in the Yellow Pages. 

— OrwriteJenn-AirCo., | 

3035 Shadeland Avenue, Indian- “= 
ipolis, Indiana 46226. | 


aaa Jenn-Air. The finest cooking system ever created. 
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Pair of rock crystal 
and gilded wrought 


iron appliques. 
e Je Cored ae ae 


* y» ; 
bailar bss 


MARVIN ALEXANDER, Inc. 
315 EAST 62nd ST., NEW YORK 10021—TE 8-2320 


chandeliers/lamps/sconces/candelabra/decorative accessories 
Sorry, no catalog 





Serious home fitness equipment 


with a touch of style... Uz2ivemearl. 


The polished chrome and high-quality upholstery make the Universal 
Power-Pak exercise machine an attractive addition to your home recreational 
environment. Underneath that stylish exterior lurks a serious conditioning 
machine that packs more than a hundred different exercises into just a few 
square feet of floor space. 

If you really want to work toward better looks and better health, do it in 
style. Get Universal - and get serious. 

For more information, and the name of your nearest dealer, 
write Universal, Dept. AD-25, P.O. Box 1270, Cedar Rapids, lowa 52406 


or call 800-553-7901 Toll Free 
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A Tropical Spectrum 
from David & Dash 
continued from page 188 





In a jungle of dense foliage, richly 
colored flamingos highlight Argentia—a styl- 
ized Art Déco design by David & Dash. 





York life, Jay Dash is eager to make 
the point that the Miami design sensi- 
bility is mostly a contemporary one, to 
which both urban high tech and post- 
modernism have contributed signifi- 
cantly. “The truth is that today you 
can do what you want to. Design has 
become so sophisticated that it man- 
ages to mingle a variety of styles.” 

“The awareness of design is so per- 
vasive in the United States now,” 
Philip Dash puts in, “that it extends 
into both home and office design. 
Many fabrics intended for a hotel or 
an office are personal enough for 
a house, as well. Residential interior 
design is now being projected into 
some of the commercial decorative 
areas. It’s all coming together.” 

David & Dash have been proud of 
creating their own designs since the 
firm’s beginnings. “Frank Beck is our 
head designer,” says Jay Dash, “and 
he builds his design department with 
apprentices and new employees from 
leading art schools. Our newest staff 
designer is from the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design.” 

The design department’s output is 
varied. Two of the latest products, 
Via and Milano, are highly abstract 





continued on page 194 
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Eligére Carpets introduces Beauvelle. Beauvelle.Gourmet Food for thought trom 
'Distinctive,luxurious,elegant carpeting made _ Eligére Carpets. Available through selected 
of Monsanto Ultron 3D Nylon with DuPont dealers and designer showrooms. 


Teflon® for added stain resistance. Available : P 
Collins & Aikman 


| 
_____— CARPETING FOR GOURMETS 
| 

| 


in arange of 36 colors designers will be eager S oii 
} to sink their teeth into. Carpet Division, Department Adv., P.O. Box 1447, Dalton, Georgi: 


130720 (404) 259-9711 





Why Pay Retail? 


Enjoy savings to 45% on selections 


from 50 high-end houses. 


M 
P. O. Box 1150 - 2153 Lejeune Blvd. 
Jacksonville, N. C. 28541-1150 





















I'm interested in dramatic savings on 








TOLL FREE QUOTES: 1-800/334-2340 


fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for: 
____ $ 6.00 Leather Catalog, 
Samples 
___ $15.00 Eighteenth Century 
Catalog Library 
____ $10.00 French Catalog Library 








ee SS——— 






NAME 









STREET ADDRESS 







CITY 





—__ $10.00 Contemporary Catalog 
Library 


Only mail orders accepted for catalogs. Orders outside the 
Continental United States add $3 postage fee for every 
$5 increment 1285 






STATE 

















ZIP 




































\__ ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
=. SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


1-300-247-5470 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
é fe your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
a ; will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 


. P. O. Box 10040 
| Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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here are but 

a few things 
left in life that can 
guarantee as many 
happy returns as 
consistently as the ones 
you'll get with US. 
Savings Bonds. 

When you buy 
Bonds through the 
Payroll Savings Plan, 
you'll get a lot more from 
them than you'll ever 
put towards them. That’ 
because a little is taken 
out of each paycheck 
automatically and put — 
towards some terrific 
guarantees. Like 
guaranteed interest 
return. Guaranteed tax 
benefits. And all backed 
by the most solid 
guarantee of all. 
America. 

So, when you're 
looking to get out more 
than you put in, take a 
long look at U.S. Savings 
Bonds. You’ll be happier 
with the returns. 

Many times over. 


gh 8%, 


Se % 
Take ; = 
Stock ”rcss* 
in America. 







When you put part of your savings 
into U.S. Savings Bonds you're 
helping to build a brighter future 
for your country and for yourself. 


A public service of this publication 
5 and The Advertising Council. 











MOVING? 
RENEWING? 
QUESTION? or 
COMPLAINT? 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 


Please attach your 
current Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy your 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- 
pears on your Cur- 
rent label in this 
space. All our 
services to sub- 
scribers are faster 
when you include 
that subscription 
label. 


MOVING? 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address. 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 














ADDRESS 


NAME 

ADDRESS —~<Cts~*~‘—s~SCSCSCSAPT.NOF 
CITY 
——— - Ze 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 



































box below, send us this coupon 
and your label. 

0 Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list. 


RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it's 
correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your Cur 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration 
date.) For uninterrupted service, 
include your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? 


We can give faster results when 
you include your label. 




























Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 









































Boca West Resort & Club. For the luxury vacation 


Boca West is perhaps the finest South Florida resort community Arvid ea 1 ae 


other company—has yet created. Indeed, many people who come here to vaca- 
tion come back here to vacation again. And again. @ That’s partly because this 
Gold Coast retreat includes four 18-hole golf courses, 34 Har-Tru tennis courts, 
100 acres of lakes and an award-winning clubhouse. € Most of all, though, it’s 
because Boca West includes a certain quality that makes it everything people like 
you could ask for. In some ways, this quality’s hard to describe. But in every way, 
its hard to miss. So don’t. Come to Boca West. And get what you so richly 
deserve. @ Call 1 800 327-0137, in Florida 1 800 432-0184. 


«3 BocaWest 
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SOLID SILVER EMPIRE LAMP EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Christopher Hyland Inc. 


AT RAVI 
SUITE 1708 979 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 10022 212 688 6121 


ANTIQUES = PRINTS PAINTINGS 














THE VIEW FROM 
THE TOP. 


The Plaza...an elegant 
condominium in the shadow 
of Palm Beach. 


Interiors by Angelo Donghia. 
Personal services in the tra- 
dition of the great residential 
hotels of the world. Appoint- 
ments you would expect... 
in the Palm Beach style. Pools, 
tennis and private clubs. 
Occupancy this season. 


525 South Flagler Drive 


West Palm Beach, FL 33401 
(305) 655-2555 


Exclusive sales agents 
Martha A. Gottfried, Inc. 
Licensed Real Estate Broker 





The Plaza... 
your view from 
the top. 


Models open 
daily until 5:30. 


Void where prohibited by law. 





TD 
fouch 


For truly coordinated interiors of classic 
beauty. . . Valli & Colombo lever sets 
CSS RELL e mC kag 
designer colors for their new “Italian 
Touch.” The perfect touch! See them at 
your designer’s showroom or write for a 
free catalog today. 


(U.S.A.) INC. 


MAC Tem ern ston 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 





A Tropical Spectrum 
from David & Dash 
continued from page 190 





Mystique—a large-scale design inspired by 
the nodding flowers of the cyclamen plant— 
set a new direction for David & Dash. 


fabrics in vivid colors. These bring to 
life Jay Dash’s observations about the 
popularity of rich patterning in color 
and texture today. The meticulous 
craftsmanship of the David & Dash 
design department is evident in a 
new leopard print named X-J6, 
which, as Jay Dash says, loses none 
of the illusion of being a real skin 
when seen at close range. 

David & Dash’s interpretation of 
figured designs is particularly well 
represented in two very distinct pat- 
terns: Argentia and Mystique. Reflect- 
ing Florida’s tropical environment, 
Argentia uses flamingos in a stylized 
Art Déco manner. Mystique—one of 
the first patterns in a series that set a 
new direction for other David & Dash 
fabrics—has a large-scale flower de- 
sign. Cleo, for example, evolved out of 
Mystique, but is more purely geomet- 
ric. It is one instance of the firm’s 
ability to make adaptations while 
maintaining aesthetic consistency. 

In the words of Philip Dash, “David 
& Dash is an American story. We orig- 
inate our designs in this office and 
we manufacture them in this country.” 
Strongly connected to old-world aes- 
thetics, they create with new-world 
know-how. In their second genera- 
tion, David & Dash have come of age. 

—Jeffrey Simpson 


Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 
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designs for Pap “ 


306 east Gist street, new iol e new york 10021 CT) 759-6943 


From our collection of erent designed Poo! Tables, Poker Tables and Bar Stools. Sete 
Antique and Antique Bis cilesgsi 8 on display in our showroom. Custom finishes Se 










ASSOCIATE SHOWROOMS: ee ve ‘Leisure, Ltd., 41 Kensico Drive, Mt. Kisco, NY. Tel. (914) 241- pene 
vid Sutherland DALLAS (214) 742-6501 HOUSTON ee lol ftstol a See SAN FRANCISCO (415) 863-4190 Bob: ane ine 





Ml (305) 573-2424 
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The rare and beautiful originals are 
all at The Art Institute of Chicago 
and are part of its textile collection. 
Warner has adapted them for use 
in today’s interiors, using contem- 
porary materials so that even the 
most delicate of these ‘country 
fancies’ are scrubbable, strippable, 
pre-pasted and pre-trimmed. There 
ele Aeme lb C lala e-ViCeeh Zo at etme (cm 
signs in up to 5 color choices plus 
Borders and 55 marvelous corre- 
lated Fabrics printed on a 50/50 
blend of cotton and polyester. 


Country Fancies is the warmest and 
most welcoming wallcovering 
collection you’ve ever seen. It is 
available now, through interior 
designers and decorating depart- 
ments of fine stores. 


— 


The Warner Company, 
108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, IL 60606 
Showroom: 6-134 The Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, IL 60654 
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All the beautiful things 
happening to walls are by 


eS Ae to 


Wallcoverings and Fabrics 










Shown here: Dyanna with Dyanna border. 
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First Violets 30” x 24” oil on canvas Eva Makk 


Lahaina Gallery Casay Gallery Kapalua Gallery Gallery Kaanapali 
117 Lahainaluna Road 658 Front Street #105 123 Day Drive Whaler’s Village 
Lahaina, Hawaii 96761 Lahaina, Hawaii 96761 Kapalua, Hawaii 96761 Kaanapali, Hawaii 96761 
(808) 661-0839 (808) 667-9023 (808) 669-5047 (808) 661-5571 





Aatiaivs GoaLLeptcs Inc. CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-367-2926 












THE JOURNEY OFA LIFETIME 





. . the Orient-Express, the worlds most famous train. 


When you travel to Europe this year, don’t miss the world’s most famous train. 

Take the Venice Simplon-Orient-Express, London/Venice or Venice/London, on our 
superb new route through Europe’s most spectacular Alpine scenery. Travel via Paris, 
Ziirich and Innsbruck to Venice — the most beautiful city in the world. 

We invite you to dine in style and languish in splendour on our carefully restored 
1920's and 1930's carriages. 

Fora copy of our beautiful color brochure send 
this coupon, see your travel agent or call 
TOLL FREE (800) 524-2420 Nationwide, 
(212) 938-6830 in New York State. 


—————— 

























| Name Venice Simplon- | 
Orient-Express 

| Address Suite 1235, One World Trade | 

| Center, New York NY 10048 | 

L= Zip AD/2/85 © Venice Simplon-Orient-Express Inc eee 





Often published and cited in the 
history of furniture design for its 
inventive use of material and form, 
it is the chair most coveted by 
discerning individuals as a symbol 
of elegance and quality. 
Honderahen from the finest 
northern maple. Finished with 
ebony enamel and polished clear 
lacquer. A numbered brass seal is 
affixed to each chair. This 
uncompromising, meticulous 
concern for quality limits 
production each year. Shown is 
just one illustration from a 
collection of extraordinary 
furniture for those who value the 
finest in design and craftsmanship. 


Photography: Balthazar Korab 


Color Portfolio: Eight Dollars 
To The Trade Only 


NW, 


ARKITEKTURA: 


Box113 Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
48303 0113 USA 313 646 0097 


SAARINEN HOUSE SIDE CHAIR 1929-1930 


Exclusive Eliel Saarinen reproduction authorized by Cranbrook Academy of Art/ Museum and ES. Ltd. 
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READER'S DIRECTORY 





A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue 


Pages 56-65: 
Jay Spectre, asiD 
225 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
New York 10022, 212/758-1773 


Pages 72-79: 
Michael de Santis, AsiD 
1110 Second Avenue, New York 
New York 10022, 212/753-8871 


Pages 80-85: 
Ahuan Islamic Art 
17 Eccleston Street, London SW1 
England, 44-1-730-9382 


Barling of Mount Street Ltd. 
112 Mount Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-499-2858 


Frank Caro Co. 
41 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
New York 10022, 212/753-2166 


Miinzen und Medaillen AG 
Malzgasse 25, 4000 Basel 
Switzerland, 41-61-237544 


Safani Gallery 
960 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/570-6360 


Spink & Son Ltd. 
5-7 King Street, London SW1 
England, 44-1-930-7888 


Doris Wiener, Inc. 
1001 Fifth Avenue, New York 
New York 10028, 212/772-8631 


Pages 86-95: 
Kalef Alaton, asip A 
882 North Doheny Drive, Los Angeles 
California 90069, 213/551-2630 


Todd Bennitt, ASLA 
Christopher Aykanian, ASLA 
POD, Inc. 

3780 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90010 
213/383-5765 


Louis Cataffo, asip 

Intradesign, Inc. 

723% North La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
213/652-6114 


Betty Garber 

10567 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90025 
213/474-8010 


Pages 96-101: 
Roy J. Solfisburg, FAIA 
Holabird & Root 
300 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
312/726-5960 


Pages 132-137: 
Acquavella Contemporary Art, Inc. 
18 East Seventy-ninth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/734-6300 


Crane Kalman Gallery 
178 Brompton Road, London SW3 
England, 44-1-584-7566 


Galerie Beyeler 
Baumleingasse 9, 4001 Basel 
Switzerland, 41-61-235412 


Gimpel Fils 
30 Davies Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-493-2488 


Stephen Mazoh & Co., Inc. 
13 East Seventy-sixth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/737-22030 








RIGATA STRIPE; SOUTHILL WALLPAPER 
ANTIQUES: DIDIER AARON, NEW YORK 
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KENRO LIGHT INC 


THE PROFESSIONAL SOURCE FOR LIGHTOLIER 


Pacific Design Center #404 8687 Melrose Avenue Los Angeles California 90069 (213) 659-6510 


c2 CALIFORNIA EDITION 
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“MONDAY FEBRUARYZTH_~ 


Beginning Monday, February 4th 
our entire 3/2 million dollar designer collection of women’s and men’s furs go on sale. 


Save 40% to 70% 
on magnificent mink, fabulous fox, luxurious lynx, sumptuous sable and many other furs 
_ created by our renowned designers 
(Givenchy, Christian Dior, Geoffrey Beene, Chloé, Yves St. Laurent, etc.) 


This is a sale you truly cannot afford to miss! 
Remember... savings of 40% to 70%. Beginning Monday, February 4th. 
150 South Rodeo Drive + Beverly Hills, CA 90212 + Telephone 213/273-5262 


CALIFORNIA EDITION c3 








IMPORTED MOTOR CARS 


The Jaguar Specialists 


“The Wests Oldest & 
Largest Jaguar Dealer” 





9176 Sunset Boulevard 1601 Wilshire Boulevard 


Ea i 
BALDACCHINO|| 3a ~ aaa 


919 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD - LOS ANGELES 90069 - PHONE 657-6810 
ROBERT KELLY 








Kubisak’s Antiques 


and 
Home Furnishings, Inc. 


3305. una Canyon Road 
Laguna — «ach, California 92651 
<1 4) 494-1771 


x  3aks 
Hig tld Willa 


Carmel Highlandilt Calis RB, 
(408) 625-1132 Over 9,000 sq. ft. of Fine French & Austrian Furniture 











~ INSECURE. 


| Do you feel threatened 
_ bythe thought of Decem- 
ber 31st creeping up? 
Do you let your taxes 
take advantage of you? 


didn’t know you had it. 
We confidentially and 
strategically design plans 
to cure your tax ills. 
So, instead of letting 


Are you finally going to —_—- your insecurities get the 

do something about it? best of you, give us 
Pacific Financial a call. It could 

| Institute provides tax mean taxes you 
| relief. Right where you can live with. 





PACIFIC FINANCIAL INSTITUTE 


The outcome is your income 


| 
| 
| 
. 


lOl00 Santa Monica Blvd., Suite 275, Los Angeles, CA 90067 - (213) 277-0707 Ext. 50 
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JOHN HALL 


FURNITURE DESIGN—ART— ACCESSORIES 


1010 MONTANA AVE., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403, (213) 393-0305 
Monday through Friday 10:00 to 5:00 Saturday By Appointment 
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CONRAD 
IMPORTS 


INCORPORATED 





575 TENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 
(415) 626-3303 
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Rams Hill is pleased to offer you 


The best thing you can buy at 
Rams Hill isn’t for sale. 

Because Rams Hill in Borrego 
Springs is an exclusive community 
surrounded by the Anza-Borrego 
State Park. So the land you see here 
now will always remain land. Un- 
touched. Unspoiled. 

And now you can live here, 
surrounded by it all. 

At Rams Hill you can golf on an 
18-hole championship course. Swim. 
Play tennis. Or enjoy that most price- 
less of commodities, winter high 
temperatures that average 75°. 

We invite you to visit the Patio 
Homes and golf course homesites, 
priced from $145,000 to $340,000. 

In California, call 800-524-2800. 
Outside California, call 800-732-9200. 


a half-million acres of land not for sale. 


Rams Hill would like to 
send you this handsome hard- 
cover book filled with magni- 
ficent photos of the Anza- 
Borrego desert. The book is 
specially priced at just $19.95. 
Please send me copies at 
$19.95 each. California residents add 6% sales 
tax. (Postage and handling is included.) I have 
enclosed a check or money order for 


Name 

Address 

City eee Slate = Alp 
Phone SS sCOfferr expires 2 


Please allow 4—6 weeks for delivery. Offer fulfilled by / 
keting Services, Inc., 10865 S.W. Fifth St, Beaverton, OR 


Send check or money order to: 
Anza-Borrego Book Offer 
P.O. Box 3337, Beaverton, OR 97075 


€)RAMS HILL 


BORREGO SI OrNA 








PHILIP COHEN & ASSOCIATES 
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STEP INTO OUR WORLD OF ELEGANT OUTDOOR LIVING 


Antique Country Pine 
Hand crafted over 100 years ago Recreating your yard to give it a completely NEW LOOK 


Nine foot tall linen press - circa 1850 iaeauc ly 
We design pools — spas ~ gazebos - landscaping 


19224 - 1 HAMLIN STREET, RESEDA, CALIFORNIA 91335 


BRENTWOOD BY APPOINTMENT 7 G i 8) See 70 


13044 San Vicente Blvd. 1714 Euclid St. 
Los Angeles, CA 90049 Santa Monica, CA 90404 
393-7261 450-2550 
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Division of Artisans Brass Products, Inc 


For Showroom Nearest You 
Or For Catalog Call or Write: 
3601 West Pacific Avenue 
Burbank, CA 91505 
(818) 848-2533 


8749 World Trade Center 
Dallas, TX 75258 
(214) 742-6108 


aterm eievam ely 
Contract Division 
(818) 848-5933 


CELEBRATING OUR 15th YEAH 
OF CONSISTENT 2 TO 3 WEEK | 
DELIVERY 


Traditional Charm in 
Solid Brass Beds, 
Iron & Brass Beds 
Sofa & Day Beds, 
Night Stands, 

Plant Stands & 
Other Accessories 





Taylor’s Connoisseur Collection. 
Furnishings on a grand scale. 


Our most distinctive imports inspired by Old World artists and 
crafted to today’s demand for enduring quality. Ornate room groups, 
dramatic accent pieces, mobile d’arte, all designed to enhance the 
most elegant home. 

We searched Europe for these unusual and much in demand fur- 
nishings. Our inventory is unrivaled in the West and is constantly 
changing as our new shipments arrive. Most pieces are exclusive with 
us and available for immediate delivery. 

The cost of these lovely imports increase each year, as prices rise 
around the world. It follows that like all works of art and rare 
collector’s items, their value will also increase. Some authorities now 
second their appreciation only to European antique furniture. 

If you believe luxury should be a thing of beauty see our complete 
collection now. You can turn your home into a showplace rich in the 
ambience of Europe with furnishings on a grand scale from Taylor’s. 


AY LOR’S 
in Van Nuys 


6479 Van Nuys Blvd., Van Nuys, CA (818) 786-5970, 873-1081 


Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5:30 pm. Closed Sundays. Visa, Mastercard, credit terms. 


CALIFORNIA EDITION 
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Original Street Lamps from 1922. The cast iron 
base and capital are richly adorned with acanthus 
leaves and scrolls beneath a graceful gothic 
lantern. These historic lamps are available in 13 to 
22 foot heights, with:custom beveled and etched 
glass, lexan Se he Bias finishes. 


RENAISSANCE 


Antique and Reproduction POTN rae on 
Private Estates and Commercial Properties. 


1656 MISSION DRIVE, SOLVANG, CA 93463 
TRADE INQUIRIES INVITED} (805) 688-6222 





























HALLORAN & SONS; 2 


IMPORTERS OF I8TH & 19TH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92625 


(714) 675-2583 


Have you visited 


G. R. DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 
In historic San Juan Capistrano 
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An advance call is suggested. 
31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO e (714) 493-1283 TUES. THRU SAT. 








Shown is the SFI Digital 21. © 1984 SFI 


- STATE-OF-THE-ART IN SOUND AND SIGHT. 


PS it to SFI to wed the latest in 
state-of-the-art audio technology with 
visual beauty. 

The result is the Design Series, two 
distinctively different SFI speaker systems 
that are as stunning to see as to hear. 

Instead of the conventional cone 
drivers, the SFI Digital 11 and Digital 21 
systems employ a completely new 
transducer technology to accurately 
reproduce sound. These revolutionary 
new dynamic drivers, called Dynapleats, 
allow sound to emit evenly and simul- 
taneously from their entire surface, and 
equally from both the front and 
back sides. 

Aside from simplifying the problem 


of placement for proper stereo imaging, 
their bipolar pattern contributes to 
increased definition, localization and 
realism of sound with virtually no 
distortion. 

Another major advantage of the 
Dynapleats is their amazing thinness— 
allowing for a speaker system only 1% 
inches in depth without sacrificing sonic 
performance. 

Good-bye bulky boxes and ugiy 
cabinets. A stunning new concept in 
aural and visual beauty is here, now. 

The SFI Digital 21 is a speaker 
oriented to visual aesthetics without 
compromising audio integrity. Its 
ultra-thin configuration and attractive 
styling make these speakers literally 


works of visual as well as sonic art. 

The SFI Digital 11 is a smaller 
version of the SFI Digital 21 with a 
distinctive appeal, both acoustically 
and environmentally. The SFI Digital 11 
harmonizes with the decor rather than 
detracts while providing superior sound 
reproduction, too. 

Personalized logo plates are avail- 
able with each pair of handcrafted SFI 
Digital 21 and SFI Digital 11 loudspeakers. 


Sawafuji America Corp 
23440 Hawthorne Boulevard, Suite 130, 
Torrance, CA 90505, (213) 373-0620, Telex: 756921 





Why were foolish enough to make furnitur 
the way they did in the 16th century. 


Oy Each piece of our country-style furni 
De Fak handmade. And that’s a rarity these days. 
In the French village of Selestat we worl 
with gifted craftsmen whose skills have be 
passed on through generations. Simon Biga 
himself selects each aged piece of wood. 
«, Then all are hand-treated and beeswaxed 
\ traditional way. 
A You'll be delighted by the craftsmanship 
~ at any of our showrooms: France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and of 
course, the U.S. Stop in and see history in 
the making...now. 
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SIMON BIGART 
French Furniture 


’ 


Pacific Design Center-Space 145, 8687 Melrose Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California 90069 + (213) 659-8857 
Interior, Bill McWhorter A.S.I.D.; Wall covering, Albert Van Luit & Co; Lamps, Bruce Eiche 





Make your yard the most 
ICT Bee TRA a ytd 


Transforming yards into imaginative and en- 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been the 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly a 
quarter of a century. And our experience 
shows both in awards for design excellence 
and in the increased home equity our designs 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground up. | 
We take a personal, professional approach to 
every phase of our total outdoor living designs. 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total | 
design. We work with your contractor or | 
recommend experienced contractors who lake 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problems 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding spas 
and updating older pool and garden sites. 


On-site consultation recommended. 
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AND ASSOCIATES 

9348 Santa Monica Boulevard } 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 (213) 272-1230 } 
Newport Beach/South Coast (714) 838-3002 | 
1 

' 

, 


La Jolla * San Francisco 





» | 
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_ Antiques G Fine Furniture 


re carved dslnid dining room set by Doezema Brothers, circa 1920. Dining table, six chairs, side board, server and china cabinet 
(8th. 19th : 20th Century Furniture © Clocks ® Bronzes @ Paintings 


_ Appraisals e We Buy Quality Antiques 
Open Daily, 10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 


362 N. — Highway, Laguna Beach, Ca. Telephone (714) 494-4820 








Centuries 


P MD r Mi 
5780 Wilshire Blvd. ¢ Los Angeles, CA 90036 ¢ (213) 938-2125 
8431 Santa Monica Blvd. ¢ Los Angeles, CA 90064 ¢ (213) 650-2000 


42K. 28"'W. 17 tights 
Rave French Crystal 
Fiuut Chandelier 
Renee Talbot Antiques 


8404 Mebhose buenue, Los Angeles, California 90069 
(273) 653-7792 


LOST OUR LEASE 
MOVE OUT SALE 


Porcelain fish bowls, planters, vases, statues, 
Coromandel screens e Cloisonne & Bronze wares 
Jade carvings e Cinnebar lacquers 


King’s Art Gallery 


529 N. La Cienega BI., Los Angeles, CA 90048. (213) 657-5063 





ire by Boker 

Ne Collectors Edition. 
V Chest 

D.19. H. 35. 








We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store in the world. 


Gifenans 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


BAKER - HENREDON - KARGES - KARASTAN - MARBRO - M.G.M. « MORRIS-JAMES « SCHAFER = WHITE 





LOS ANGELES: 8765 W. Pico Blvd. (213) 278-1174 = WOODLAND HILLS: 20011 Ventura Blvd. (818) 340-7677 
SOUTH BAY: 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. (213) 373-8936 = COSTA MESA: 3089 Bristol Street (714) 540-3822 





BIG CANYON 
STATELY MANOR 


Located in the prestigious Big Canyon area of Newport Beach, 
this lovely home was recently remodeled, and no expense was 
spared to provide the quality workmanship throughout. The 
five bedroom, seven bath home contains amenities such as 
stained and bevelled glass, French doors and windows, and in- 
laid hardwood floors. The study, library, gourmet kitchen, 
master suite, living and dining rooms all feature impressive mar- 
ble fireplaces. Offered at $1,775,000. 


Very fine rosewood 
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® Our qualified interior designers will organize your wasted 


closet space into a ‘filing system’ for clothing and storage. 


@ Our expert craftsmen use only the finest materials, and we 


provide a lifetime guarantee on each high quality, custom 
closet we manufacture. We are bonded and insured. 
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From James Caan's rugged Celebrity Homes i 


California retreat to ' Pepa 


Givenchy’s elegant Parisian TAN kept ae 
apartment, from Ali MacGraw'’s re erals: 
lovely hideaway at Malibu to a 
Christina Onassis’ fabulous ski 

chalet in St. Moritz, 

Architectural Digest's Celebrity 

Homes II treats you to a 

privileged look inside the 

penthouses, plantations, and 

pied-a-terres that 30 famous 

individuals call home. Includes 

candid interviews and lavish color photos throughout. 
Order today. Your satisfaction is guaranteed! 


SEND TO: THE KNAPP PRESS 

111 10th Street, PO. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 

Please send me copy/copies of Celebrity Homes IJ at $35 00 each plus $2.50 
shipping and handling (For shipments to CA, IL, or IA please add applicable sales tax ) 
! understand that if not completely satisfied, | may retum it within 14 days 

for a full refund 
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Lake Mirage 


Bob Hope Drive 


Vionterey Avenue 


Lake Mirage. A planned resort community for the discerning investor. Homes priced from $205,0C )O—models now open. 


72727 Country Club Drive, Rancho Mirage, CA 92270, 619:340:3555 A New Horizons Building Corporation Development. 
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Henredon’s Aston Court collection includes some of the finest 
18th century reproductions made today. Spanning the entire Georgian 
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the original with authentic inlays, carvings, rare woods and finishes. 
To explore this abundant English heritage, we invite you to 
send $5.00 for the Aston Court catalog. 
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The night the governot 


t was a warm April night in 1899. 
The man and woman sat on the floor like children 
on a grassy bank. 
“Do you really like it?” he asked for the twentieth time. 
“It’s magnificent” she answered. 
“Will the Governor like it?” he asked again. 
“Yes. How could he not? 
The night was broken by the sound of a bell. 
“They’ve come.’ A hint of panic gave his voice huskiness. 
“Stop. She stood authoritatively. ‘Jessie will bring him in?” 
The Governor was a big man who seemed to be moving 
even when standing still. He went straight for Karges, the 
Cabinet Maker. 
“I was told you are the finest furniture maker in America” 
His eyes turned to the chair standing against the wall. His 
hand poised in mid-air. 
“Ah...” His voice dropped and he strode to the chair. 
A glint of light caught the many layers of finish, sweeping 
the carved scrolls into a medley of lines. 
“Marvelous...marvelous.” 
There was silence. The grandfather clock ticked off seconds. 
“Karges...there is just one thing.” 
Albert looked up quickly. 
“It needs a matched chair...a party of chairs to go with it. 
I want you to do the drawing room” The Governor stroked 
the wood gently. “Karges, you do know wood” 
Elizabeth looked at her husband. Once, while pulling a 
branch from a walnut tree, he had said, “I know why wood is. 
I know why to finish the emotion of a magnificent Chippendale 
or Robert Adams or even Kent, you must hand-carve and flush 
the joints, and gentle the grain. 
“Elizabeth, I hear the wood” 
And she knew indeed he did. 


Hand-Carving time: 13 hours 
Hand-Finishing time: 11 hours 

The Governor's Chair: Ca. 1774-1793. 

Note the rounded softness plumbed by vertical 
legs indicating the Classical Louis X Vl influence. 
Karges trademark: The hand execution of an 
arm allowing beads originating in the back a 
voluptuous flow. 27 finishing steps by wood- 
artist, Edwin Karges, Jr. 

The Governor’s Chair. A limited collection 
created only by Karges. 
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For THE PLACE TO BUY KarGES, CALL (800) 


Tue Karces FURNITURE CompPaANy, INC., 1501 





BAUME & MERCIER 


GENEVE 
18 Karat Gold Collection 





BAUME & MERCIER 


GENEVE 


For color brochures, please send $1.50 to 
Baume & Mercier, Dept. AD3, 555 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, NY 10017 or 9465 
Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 90212 





LETTERS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Your lovely photographs of the Hotel 
Talleyrand in the November issue 
were long-awaited. As an American 
diplomat assigned to Paris in 1970, I 
enjoyed an office on the third floor of 
that magnificent building. In 1978, I 
was an inspector for the United States 
Information Agency and, as a mem- 
ber of an inspection team, I recom- 
mended that the Talleyrand be 
renovated and preserved as the USIA 
address in Paris. I argued that the Tal- 
leyrand, as part of the Franco-Ameri- 
can cultural heritage, was the 
appropriate seat for the American 
cultural and information program in 
France. I am pleased that others 
shared this enlightened view. 
Alison Grabell 
Los Angeles, California 


Somehow the blending of industrial 
design elements with more tradi- 
tional features (“An Island in the 
City,” November 1984) doesn’t quite 
work for me. The wire glass and per- 
vasive use of metal make the Alkons’ 
home seem sterile, and though Cleve- 
land Harp and Paul Naecker’s con- 
cept is intriguing, in practice this 
combination of opposites seems an 
unhappy marriage. 
Rosemary McKinley 
Springfield, Ohio 


One of the things I enjoy most about 
reading your magazine is learning 
about the philosophies underlying 
each designer’s work. For instance, I 
was fascinated by Harp and 
Naecker’s use of juxtaposition in 
Thomas and Paula Alkon’s New York 
City loft. The blending of contrasting 
styles resulted in a perfectly charm- 
ing and very original home. The 
opportunity to understand the so- 
phisticated reasoning behind each 
designer’s decisions heightens my 
enjoyment of your publication. 
Frank L. Woodley 
New Brunswick, Maine 


~ 


I wish to compliment you on your 
lovely coverage of Palette restaurant, 
and as the designer, I thank you for 
your acknowledgement of my work. 
Additionally, I would like to give 
credit to Flip Ruffalo, ala, as contrib- 
uting architect on this project. Mr. 
Ruffalo’s name, unfortunately, was 
omitted from your article. 
Anthony Machado 
Los Angeles, California 


Although I am always eager to learn 
about the artists you spotlight, I 
was rather bothered by the work of 
Louise Bourgeois (November 1984). 
Her sculptures seem like evolving or- 
ganisms. Perhaps that’s what she in- 
tended, in which case she succeeds 
admirably. I, however, prefer a more 
humanistic sensibility. 
Gregory R. Fellows 

Dallas, Texas 


Reading about Louise Bourgeois in 
your “‘Artist’s Dialogue” column was 
a pleasure, and seeing photographs of 
her work from various periods high- 
lighted its organic imagery. I have 
long been an admirer of hers, and 
was delighted to learn more about 
her from Judith Thurman’s text. 
Patrick McNeil 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


After reading your November issue, I 
was struck by what a varied mosaic it 
created. I am continually impressed 
by the way each of your features can 
stand alone as a complete, aestheti- 
cally pleasing unit. This, I believe, is 
one of the unique qualities of Archi- 
tectural Digest: Unlike all the other, 
derivative publications, your maga- 
zine bears an unmistakable stamp of 
excellence both visually and editori- 
ally. It is obvious you never compro- 
mise. Month after month, you show 
there is no substitute for the best. 
Walter J. Partington 
Taos, New Mexico 
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“The Original,” The Atrium 
Doore. The beautifully 
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to the aluminum door 

Whether you're building, 

remodeling, or just replacing, 
nothing opens up design pos- 
sibilities like The Atrium Door 

In addition, only The Atrium 
Door gives you the beauty and 
security of a solid brass mor- 
tice lock with European style 
lever handles. And the energy 
efficiency of double-paned 
insulated safety glass. All 
encased in beautiful clear 






Shown with optional wooden grilles. 








Ponderosa Pine, edge-glued to | selling wood swinging patio 
eliminate warping and twisting.| door in America. 
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We have received an unusual number of 
kind words lately from readers who are 
intrigued to see artists at home. It’s an 
Architectural Digest tradition that began 
when the formidable, eighty-eight-year- 
old Giorgio de Chirico consented to an 
interview. The dialogue was lively and 
sharp; the Roman penthouse, an un- 
matchable gallery of the master’s works. 
That's the combination we seek in every 
artist's “Visit” we present. There have 
been some especially memorable ones: 
Joan Miro in Majorca, explaining how 


Crosscurrents 

Angelo Donghia has always stressed 
the importance of a strong point of 
view in design, and this characteristic 
distinguishes his work. In the sun- 
flooded oceanside Florida apartment 
we show this month, that point of 
view produced interiors that are cool 
and black, with touches of gilt. “Black 
can be cool,” Mr. Donghia points out. 
Cloth of gold on the living room walls 
provides gilt-edged security against 
the unlikely possibility of monotony 
in the décor. See page 132. 


The Saga of Belltrees 

The White family, of Belltrees, in 
New South Wales, have a talent for 
living and working together; it’s a 
family tradition on this Australian 
cattle station. Judy White recalls, 
“When I first came to Belltrees, I 
found it difficult to understand the 
deep attachment that every member 
of the family held for it. Now I feel 
the same way.” Judy and Michael 
White and their seven children, rep- 
resenting the fifth and sixth genera- 
tions of the family to live at Belltrees, 
don’t feel crowded in the great Ed- 
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Anthony Hail 


he attempts to trap an image “as one 
might trap a bird, and to pin it at once to 
the canvas.” And Willem de Kooning in 
East Hampton, Henry Moore in Hert- 
fordshire, Georgia O'Keeffe in Abiquiu. 
This month, Helen Frankenthaler allows 
us another view of the artist at work, an- 
other glimpse into a private world where 
shared visions take shape. 


Editor-in-Chief 


wardian residence. But then, a fifty- 
two-room house allows for a good 
deal of spreading out. See page 142. 


The Lingering Past 
One of Mario Buatta’s favorite spare- 
time activities is looking at private 
homes. “I’m fascinated by the way 
people live, and why they make the 
choices they do.” Recently he de- 
signed a Manhattan apartment that 
once comprised the bedroom level of 
Barbara Hutton’s home. The choices 
the late heiress had made to accom- 
modate her splendid style of living 
made certain innovations necessary 
in the space Mr. Buatta was design- 
ing. But a prime advantage was what . 
he considers “the best accessory a 
New York designer can have: a view 
of the park.” See page 150. 


Elegant Heights 
A monotone is not necessarily mo- 
notonous, as Anthony Hail has dem- 
onstrated in his design for realtor 
Vincent Friia’s San Francisco apart- 
ment. Low-key color, augmented by 
the occasional drama of contrast in 
fabrics and wall tones, produced the 


continued on page 18 























for 1985, 
Mercedes-Benz 
introduces something 
more important 
thana new model. 


THE MERCEDES-BENZ sedan 
speeds straight toward a patch of 
test track slicked down with a 
diabolical mixture of soapsuds 
and water. 

A splash as the tires meet wet 
pavement-and then the driver 
slams on the brakes. 

But what seems bound to 
happen in the next heart-stop- 
ping instant, doesn’t happen. 
Violent braking action on that 
treacherous surface sets off no 
violent counterreaction. 

That Mercedes-Benz sedan 
simply snubs down to a quick, 
straight-line stop. Soapsuds and 
water and all. 


THE MERCEDES-BENZ 
ANTI-LOCK BRAKING SYSTEM 
COMES TO AMERICA 

That Mercedes-Benz sedan has 
just demonstrated the most emo- 
tionally reassuring advance in 
passenger car braking control 
since the disc brake. 


©1984 Mercedes-Benz of N.A, Inc., Montvale, NJ. 


It is the Mercedes-Benz Anti- 
lock Braking System, or ABS. And 
having pioneered both its early 
development and its subsequent 
use in production automobiles, 
Mercedes-Benz now proudly in- 
troduces this significant engineer- 
ing feature to America. It is being 
fitted as standard equipment to 
every 1985 Mercedes-Benz 
S5O0SEC Coupe, 500 SEL Sedan, 
380SL Coupe/Roadster, 380.SE 
Sedan and 300SD Turbodiesel 
Sedan, and as an extra-cost 
option to the 190E 2.3 and 190D 
2.2 Sedans. 

Functioning in concert with 
the cars four-wheel disc brakes, 
the Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock 
Braking System is meant to first 
sense the impending lockup of 
one or more of the cars wheels 
in a sudden braking emergency 
-then to act, with lightning 
speed, to avert it. 

The benefits are clear. By mini- 
mizing the risk of the cars wheels 


Wet road, hard braking-and within the one-second sequence dramatized above, the Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock Braking System acts to e 





locking up in hard braking, the 
system can also minimize the | 
potential consequences: the sud. 
den loss of tire adhesion that 
could turn a steerable vehicle 
into a sliding object no longer 
under the driver's full control. 

More reassuring still, the sys: 
tem is designed for braking 
emergencies on slippery-wet 
roads as on dry roads-indeed, 
to maintain optimum braking 
performance almost regardless 
of road surface conditions. 


SENSING TROUBLE BEFORE 
IT BECOMES TROUBLE 
The decision-making “brain” of 
the Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock 
Braking System is an on-board 
computer. Electronic sensors, 
placed at both front wheels and. 
the drive pinion of the rear axle, 
are the systems vital nerve ends. 
In a moving car under nor- 
mal driving conditions, those- 
sensors are constantly signaling 
the rotational speed of the whee 
to the computer. Registering a 
millisecond-by-millisecond elec- 
tronic bulletin on the precise 
state of adhesion between the 
car’ tires and the road surface. 
Then comes that sudden 
emergency. The driver reacts to 
danger ahead by reflexively hit- 
ting the brake pedal hard; hard 
enough, in a conventional brak- 
ing system, to risk locking up on 
or more of the car's wheels. 
But those electronic sensors 
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#e already detected the onset of 
eel slip and alerted the com- 
er. And the computer starts 
tulating fluid pressure in the 
ike lines. Modulating and 
encing brake pressure, via 
enoid valves in the brake lines, 
ften as fen times per second. 
untering lockup of all four 
heels or any individual wheel. 
And thereby allowing the car 
be swiftly and smoothly de- 
erated. Allowing the car to be 



























precisely steered and maneu- 
vered as it decelerates. Helping 
the driver to avoid a collision, or 
simply to stay on the road. 


6,000,000,000 MILES 


Mercedes-Benz began develop- 
ment work on the principle of the 
anti-lock braking system as far 
back as 1959, first fitted a working 
system to a production auto- 
mobile in 1978, and has since 
seen 250,000 of its cars roll up 











over six billion miles of experi- 
ence with the system worldwide. 

Once again following where 
Mercedes-Benz has shown the 
way, some domestic and foreign 
makers will shortly introduce 
similar anti-lock braking systems 
to America. They can emulate the 
idea. They cannot emulate this 
depth of experience. 

The entire system is designed 
to be electronically self-checking, 
constantly monitoring itself and 
primed to shut down instantly 
should a malfunction ever be in- 
dicated. The car's separate four- 
wheel disc brake system would, 
of course, remain fully 
operational. 

In terms of enhancing control 
of the car in a braking emergency, 
the Mercedes-Benz Anti-lock 
Braking System may be the best 
ally a driver has ever had. In 
terms of automotive leadership, 
this major advance underscores 
the truth of the motto below: for 
1985, as for the past 99 years, the 
automobiles of Mercedes-Benz 
are indeed engineered like no 
other cars in the world. 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 


SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED 
MERCEDES-BENZ DEALER 
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effect of restrained elegance for 
which the designer is known. A tra- 
ditionalist, Mr. Hail is in his element 
when creating interiors for architec- 
turally distinctive buildings, such as 
the one on Nob Hill where this de- 
sign took form. See page 162. 


Architectural Digest Visits: 

Helen Frankenthaler 

While others avidly collect Helen 
Frankenthaler’s paintings, she herself 
collects works ranging from Ameri- 
can Impressionism to primitive art. 
She insists that she is a “maverick col- 
lector,” acquiring “things that will af- 
fect me as an artist, that at a given 
time relate aesthetically.” A recent 
achievement also relates aesthetically: 
designing sets and costumes for the 
Royal Ballet’s version of Prokofiev's 
Third Piano Concerto, opening at 
Covent Garden March 9. See page 170. 


Metamorphic Magic 

Falling in love with a house can 
sometimes result in misdirected en- 
thusiasm obscuring the qualities that 
originally attracted the new owners. 
When a Pennsylvania family found 
themselves in this position, they 
called on Robert Metzger. Their ad- 
mittedly uncoordinated efforts, fol- 
lowed by the calm perspective of Mr. 
Metzger and his associate, Michael 
Christiano, represented the differ- 
ence between a whirlwind and a 
soothing breeze. Says one of the own- 
ers: “Robert got a part of all of us in 
the house.” See page 176. 


Architecture: 

Venturi, Rauch and Scott Brown 
The house, Robert Venturi observes 
whimsically, resembles the clients; it 
is “subtle and not obtrusive. A re- 
laxed house that connects with 
them.” Splendid in the simplicity of 
its Delaware field and forest setting, 
and adapting the vernacular styles of 
the region, it accommodates the in- 
terests of a family of three—a charac- 
teristic Venturi response to the cli- 
ents’ program and the setting. A 
masterful exponent of architectural 


HANS NAMUTH 


continued from page 14 
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theory, Robert Venturi is a decisive 
influence on architects throughout 
the world. See page 184. 


~ 


Irish Bounty 


~George and Michelina Stacpoole en- 


countered some startling bucolic 
touches when they decided to live in 
the country. The home that seemed to 
fit their needs and their budget was a 
dilapidated farmhouse on the banks 
of the river Shannon. No roof, no 
windowpanes; cows in the drawing 
room. Over the months, the roof was 
replaced, the windowpanes put in, 
and the cows returned to their mead- 
ows. Since George Stacpoole is an an- 
tiques dealer, and his wife a fashion 
designer, they had no problems with 
the interiors. See page 192. 


Clean Slate 
When his new Los Angeles home was 
completed, Ron Collier felt it Was 
time for a change of direction in de- 
signing the interiors—a change par- 
taking of an almost classic simplicity. 
“T had never done black before,” he 
says, and black delineates many of 
the areas. Another divergence for the 
designer was the use of sliding doors 
that completely disappear into the 
walls, so that the opening becomes a 
frame for the room—no surprise to 
Mr. Collier, who composed each 
Space as if it were a picture to be 
framed. See page 204. 


Balancing Act . 
“T wanted a Mediterranean feeling,” 
Joseph Minton says of his own Fort 
Worth home, “so I had to create it.” 
He painted the exterior “the color of a 
clay pot,” and throughout the inte- 
rior used a mix of antiques, with ac- 
cessory touches from Italy, Greece, 
Spain and France. In the pool area he 
had a weighty problem—just under a 
ton—when the stone tabletop was de- 
livered. “They couldn’t lift it out of 
the truck, and they couldn’t use a 
crane because of the trees.” The solu- 
tion was a triumph of manpower 
over machine: “I hired twelve men to 
pick it up.” See page 216.0 
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PVT ate the Egyptian jackal, long known for its mythological symbolism, 
has been brilliantly executed in bronze by New York designer John Gerace lel n 
Rising majestically to a height of 32 inches, these lifesize works of art 
_ command attention in any room, garden or entranceway. 
The most Sete bronze castings to be found anywhere in the world today. Imagine... 
| Beatty Height-32"/Depth—19"/Width—9¥4"/Weight—95 ae 
Beh CLASSIC BRONZE LTD., TOLL FREE 1-800-631-1302, NEW YORK RESIDENTS Dye sy 


For color brochure and additional information, send $5.00 to: 
Classic Bronze Ltd., 175 Fifth Avenue, Suite 3405, New York, New York 10010. 
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The model “J” Duesenberg, a 265 horse- 
power straight 8 with Dual Cowl Phaeton 
body was a real “Duesie” in the early days 


of the depression. 


Addison Mizner created the ultimate 
playground for the prominent and powerful. 
The Boca Raton Hotel and Club is even 
more fabulous today. 


| 


The Faberge’ Eggs were 





originally designed for the 
amusement of the Romanov 
; dynasty. Ironically, the two 
Mad King Ludwig II of ; principal collectors of 
Bavaria spent millions to these treasures today are a 
build this storybook castle. millionaire capitalist 


and the communist party!* 


THE ADDISON. | 
THE ULTIMATE STANDARD 
OF LIVING WELL. 


Each era has its symbol of the ultimate that wealth can acquire. For ours, it is The Addison. A standard of living well, reserved 
for the few to whom price is a decidedly secondary consideration. On the last great stretch of beach in Boca Raton, 
The Addison is a colony of residences priced from $332,000 to over one million dollars. Each offers a spectacular view of 
the Atlantic and the city. Plus concierge service, valet parking, advanced security, as well as eligibility to apply for 
membership in The Boca Raton Hotel and Club. The original tower will be ready for occupancy in the summer of 1985, and 
construction continues on the second and final tower. For the particulars, including a colorful brochure, return the 
coupon or call our information center at (305) 368-3994. The Addison. Because in every era, wealth must have its rewards. 


N 
- 1985 | Presented by Arvida. 


It has become a worldwide 
: fantasy symbol. 
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ON THE LAST GREAT STRETCH OF BEACH INBOCA RATON. 
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Gaudi’s Mystical Tours de Force 


BARCELONA, GAUDI'S CITY, is a very sat- 
isfying visual experience. It is a place 
of treed avenues, firm street-lines and 
elegant contemporary architecture. 
When a commercial block is thrown 
up, its facade is often tastefully 
lozenged with Aztec-type abstrac- 
tions. There is the example of Picasso, 
who started his painting career on 
the Calle de Avino (that’s where the 
Demoiselles d’Avignon come from) 
and later decorated the facade of the 
Barcelona College of Architects with 
a frieze of kings and children and 
horsemen, in the infantile style of the 
ultrasophisticated. But, apart from 
mere decoration, no Catalan architect 


dare go too far in either dull boxiness 
or fussy Neo-Baroque: He has behind 
him and in front of him, not to say 
above him, the warning example of 
Gaudi. 

Gaudi’s masterpiece is the still un- 
finished church of the Sagrada 
Familia, or Holy Family. There is 
nothing in the world like it. Some 
have called it Disney whimsicality 
raised to the level of soaring nobility. 
It could also be termed metaphysical 
conceit humanized with crockets and 
pompons. It is scrawl and mysticism, 
vision and fancy, an evanescent 
dream hammered into sempiternal 
solidity. New York knows Gaudi: It 


TIMES NEWSPAPERS LTD. 





Anthony Burgess calls the visionary architect 
Antoni Gaudi a “great mad sane genius.” 
BELOW: In 1915, Gaudi (with white beard) 
escorted dignitaries on a visit to his extra- 
ordinary Sagrada Familia church in Barce- 
lona. Unfinished to this day, it stands 
as a monument to his spiritual fervor. 





continued on page 26 
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Eat? Or dine? 


The rise and fall 
and rise again 


of the dining room. 


Just a few years ago dining rooms seemed to 
be onthe list of endangered household species, 
a list that included butler’s pantries, libraries 
and dressing rooms. Even a criti- 

cally acclaimed off-Broadway play 

(The Dining Room by A.R. Gur- 

ney, Jr.) was based on the notion 

2 that this room was some sort of 
archeological artifact now useful 
3 only as a clue to the cultural and 

‘ social changes of recent years. 

But the latest news from the 
Home Front is that dining rooms 
are now high on many people's 
most-wanted lists and they’re ask- 
iy ing architects and designers to put 


—_— => them back into their lives. 
— 0 .. This resurgence may be due in 
part to the Great American Gour- 
met Revolution now at its zenith. If you're going 
to shine at nouvelle and all those other cui- 
sines, you want a proper theater in which to 










display your new-found masterpieces. 
Whatever the reasons for their comeback, 

the new dining rooms are very different from 

those staid rooms of yesterday. Gone is much 

of the rigid formality. In its 

place, there’s now a feeling he. « \ 

of informal ease and com- 

fort, reflecting today’s more 

casual attitudes. In the um 

Southampton dining room iim 

designed by Gary Crain i 


re 


shown here, you can feel 7 
this current mood. Even | 
though the look is very | 
Country/Traditional, the 
room is sparked with an in- 
formality that is thoroughly Be 
contemporary. Part of this § 
effect results from the § 
sprightly flower-strewn J 
wallpaper and the inviting 
wing chair with its match- 
ing upholstery (from Schu- 








macher’s Chez Moi collection, the pattern is 
“Belle Isle”). The light-catching DuPont Da- 
cron® and silk draperies and the imported 
wool Dhurrie rug counterpoint the period 
table and chairs in a very modern way, too. In 
all, a harmonious background for the social 
activity we call “dining” 

Historically, separate rooms set aside solely 
for the purpose of eating didn’t show up until 
well into the 18th century. As with many other 
things having to do with the cooking and 
serving of food, the idea of a separate “eating 
room’ can be credited to the French and to the 
reign of Louis XV. The differentiated dining 
room helped to transform plain “eating” into 
fancy “dining” What had been a biologic ne- 
cessity was turning into a key social ritual. 

In keeping with this ritualization of dining, 
all sorts of customs were developed: England’s 
Charles I had ok’d the use of cutlery several 
hundred years before with his declaration “It is 
decent to use a fork”; the central table sur- 
rounded by chairs, termed “table a l'anglais,” 
was adopted world-wide; sequential serving of 
meals, one course at a time “in the Russian 
manner” became another international 
standby; special dining 
room protocol—as well as 
all kinds of special dining 
“ee, room furniture—soon clut- 
, tered the eating rooms of 
the world. 

In the two hundred years 
after Louis XV, dining 
rooms ultimately became 
the focal point of almost 
every household, no matter 
how rich or how humble. 
These high-flying days con- 
« tinued well into the middle 

of this century. Then, a few 
decades ago it seemed as 

« though we were back in the 
®S pre-dining room era again, 
and were being asked to 



















































Schumacher's Illustrated Notes on 20th Century Taste. One of a series. 
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make do with the bit of space dubbed “the 
dining area” that was tacked onto some other 
room. Happily, this trend now seems to be 
reversed. Great meals are once again being 
served in eral cae ae rooms. 


When F. Schumacher and Company opened 
up its shelves for business in the 1890's dining 
rooms were often imposingly sumptuous, even 
regal. All sorts of sumptuous and regal fabrics 
suited to the era were ordered from those 
Schumacher shelves. For today’s dining room 
renaissance, Schumacher continues to meet 
the multiple needs of the present generation of 
decorators and designers. By offering the 
world’s most comprehensive inventory of deco- 
rative fabrics and wall-coverings reflecting 
every era of design with unequalled authority. 
By maintaining acolor palette that is unusually 
sensitive to the nuances of changing times and 
fashions. And by providing a handpicked se- 
lection of the finest rugs and carpets of the 
world. Whether it’s for a new dining room, ora 
houseful of other distinctive rooms, decorators 
and designers, wending 
their busy way in search 
of perfection, almost daily 
say to themselves (with 
an ingrained belief and 
a sigh of relief), “...surely, 

Schumacher.” 
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Gaudi’s Mystical Tours de Force 
continued from page 22 


even has a chapter of the Amigos of 
the great mad sane genius. Probably 
only Spain could have produced him; 
most probably only Barcelona. 

Gaudi started work on this im- 
probable cathedral in 1884, and the 
work was still proceeding when, in 
1926, he was run over by a streetcar 
and killed. The difficulty of getting 
the whole structure completed since 
his death has mainly been due to 
Gaudi’s unwillingness to plan in toto. 
He approached the work rather in 
the manner of a novelist, letting new 
notions flower as he proceeded, and 
not even the close collaborators who 
survived him have been able to guess 
at his final vision. Spain, as the world 
knows, is a Catholic country, and it 
was once aggressively Catholic, as 
England remembers, but Barcelona 
has long been given to republi- 
canism, socialism, anarchy, and vari- 
ous kinds of Godlessness, so that 


there is a very ambiguous kind of 
civic pride in these flying towers and 
the flowery sculptural facades out of 
which, like visual hosannas, they 
soar. But never in the whole history 
of ecclesiastical architecture has there 
been so idiosyncratic, indeed eccen- 
tric, a creation, and collective collu- 
sion in the stone and concrete 
hymnody can easily be excused, even 
by an atheist: Gaudi was one of Barce- 
lona’s great men, say the Catalonians, 
and here is one of the great things he 
did; we don’t share his faith, but we 
let him dance in our sky; this is a city 
of energetic individualism, and it is 
always possible to see that as Gaudi’s 
true credo. Besides, the bulk of his 
work is secular. 

Like, for example, the Casa Batllo, 
with its balconies like carnival masks, 
its lizardy roof tiles, its little ogre’s 
tower, its second-floor picture win- 
dows framed in stone vulvae. The 


PEDRO COLL/BLACK STAR 
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“The way into the Sagrada Familia suggests 
both the melting of wax and the upward 
thrust of vegetable life, symbol of spiritual 
renewal,” notes Anthony Burgess. Gaudi’s 
work is rooted in the soil and spirit of Cata- 
lonia, with many details cast from nature. 
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Gaudi’s Mystical Tours de Force 


stark rectangular is anathema to 
/Gaudi: Hard stone must appear not 
‘merely soft but edible. Roughcast 
)walls are stuck all over with big 
. fairy money pieces; pillars ape limbs; 
) stone overhangs drip like stalactites. 
i Edibility will always do as one of the 
| Gaudi keywords. Those great towers 
| of the Sagrada Familia are long rolled 
| waffles, foraminated and crunchy, 
| with slender pinnacles of crisp sugar. 
His secular masterpiece is the 
Parque Giiell, whose architectural 
| fancies took Gaudi from 1900 to 1914 
| to erect or exude. You start off on 
| your visit to it by looking at a ginger- 
bread pavilion for the concierge, 
spiked and nippled and fox-eared. 

| Then you see roadways and walls of 
/ undulant pebblework in jigsaw pat- 
terns. Stairways are of azure and 

_ gold, very dreamlike, with dribbling 
_ guardian dragons. There are colon- 
_ nades whose ceilings erupt into large 


‘THE MOsT 
SPARKLING RESORT 
IN ALL THE WORLD. 
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boils, lanced by multifaceted col- 
umns. There are stone seats like circu- 
lar railroads, the backrests all frozen 
kaleidoscope. Viaducts imitate cav- 
erns. Pillars and roofs are dragon- 
scaly with stones stuck onto brick. It’s 
a huge park, once the property of 
the great rich family Giiell but now a 
playground for the people. But you 
don’t play; you drink black coffee 
and Fundador and you gape at the 
exposed curlicues of Gaudi’s brain. 
Histories of architecture are often 
very dubious about Gaudi. He is 
sometimes cautiously described as an 
Art Nouveau man, and it is implied 
that there is something indecent 
about constructing a cathedral in Art 
Nouveau style. Architecture is a mat- 
ter of imagination, we are told, and 
Gaudi is all fancy: Nothing could be 
fancier than Art Nouveau. But Gaudi 
was, I think, obsessed with a di- 


continued on page 30 
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Completed in 1907, the Casa Batll6 presents 
an arresting front. “Its outer décor is knobbed, 
spiked and kissed in typical Gaudi fashion, 
suggesting that life isa dream,” says Anthony 
Burgess. Gaudi viewed design as an organic 
process, declaring, “The tree is my master.” 





Our attitude is that a vacation should be a 
celebration that lifts the spirit. So come toast the - 
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Casual elegance. 
Unmistakably Brown Jordan. . 


Quantum...a luxurious new design for indoors or outdoors. Hyg 
Superb comfort with cushion, mesh or vinyl strap seating. 
Handcrafted extra-wide oval aluminum frame, protected with our 
exclusive UltraFuse? finish. To be admired...and used. For years. 
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Gaudi’s Mystical Tours de Force 
continued from page 27 


lemma which no longer touches the 
designers of office blocks and resi- 
dential high rises. The dilemma is 
how to reconcile the curvilinear with 
the rectilinear. Or, putting it another 
way, how to make a building seem 


“more than a submission to the geo- 


metrical data of length, breadth and 
height. 

The medieval builders of cathe- 
drals knew that God was big and that 
a tiny temple was an insult. They also 
knew that God was a circle and they 
tried to exploit the arc while accept- 
ing the necessity of rectilinear height. 
Gaudi found arcs and full circles ev- 
erywhere—in coins and curls and 
breasts and eyes. The curvilinear led 
him back to nature, to the desire to 
create stone and concrete structures 
which seemed to have sprung from 
the hand of a miracle-working giant. 
Mention the word giant or miracle 
and you enter the realm of the fairy 
tale. The fairy element in Gaudi— 
gnome, dragon, magic cave—seems, 
to many, to diminish him; this looks 
like child’s stuff, and the term 
Disneyesque is not misapplied. But it 
is precisely the quality of childlike 
wonder, the acceptance of magic and 
miracles, that makes Gaudi what he 
is. Other architects compel admira- 
tion; Gaudi demands love as well. 





Gaudi’s imaginative Parque Giiell design in- 
cluded sinous mosaics and a gatehouse, fin- 
ished in 1903. Anthony Burgess remarks, 
“The entrance to the Parque Giiell is protected 
by a kind of gingerbread cottage, and the ar- 
chitecture has a fairy-tale atmosphere appro- 
priate to a place of dalliance and diversion.” 
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I WAS RELIEVED to read in my morning 
paper recently that “clutter,” indeed 
“English clutter,” is back as an ap- 
proved attribute of the decoration of 
houses. I was unaware that clutter 
had been away, much less gone to 
England. It has certainly not been 
away from my house, but as a con- 
scientious observer of taste, I find it 
comforting to know that what I am 
innately unable to avoid is approved 
by at least some of today’s tastemak- 
ers. It once seemed to me 
that one measure of a 
man’s taste is what he'll 
put up with (and perhaps 
one measure of a woman’s 
taste is what she'll expect a 
man to put up with), and 
clutter is one of those 
things I would far rather 
put up with than pretend 
I can control. 

The return of clutter as a 
decorative virtue rather 
than as an outrage (as 
Edith Wharton, in her 
book The Decoration of 
Houses, insisted it was) 
seems to me to represent 
an unusual example of 
fashion yielding to com- 
mon sense. It may, of 
course, merely be an ex- 
ample of “if you can’t lick 
‘em, join ‘em,” since clut- 
ter is almost as much a 
part of the human condi- 
tion as political confusion, 
but it seems to me that it is 
a reaction to a reaction 

Let me explain. The 
kind of clutter that Mrs 
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Kudos for Clutter 








Reveling in the return of clutter, Russell Lynes celebrates its presence 
in a house as “the key to the personality and often to the history of its 


sweep out of the American house- 


hold was that comfortable, often sen- 
timental accumulation of sometimes 
pretty, sometimes hideous objects 
that Victorians scattered about their 
parlors and dining rooms and bou- 
doirs. A surface that was not a garden 
of bibelots, ornamental boxes, photo- 
graphs in monogrammed frames, 
floral paperweights and jars of 
potpourri was considered as uncivi- 
lized and barren as a curtain without 
fringe and tassels, a carpet 
without cabbage roses or 
a porch without ferns in 
hanging brass pots. This 
kind of clutter, taken item 
by item, was as much a 
family record as the family 
Bible had once been. The 
objects were the souvenirs 
by which it was possible 
to keep track of the past, 
a catalogue of places and 
events and persons, al- 
bums without covers, pri- 
vate museums of travel 
and nostalgia. 

About 1890, fashion 
said this was a lot of non- 
sense. It was not only un- 
hygienic but, worse than 
that, it was “unsuitable.” 
Clutter must go! 

Of course it didn’t; it 
just went into hiding. 
“Good taste” in the first 
decades of this century 
cleared off the tabletops, 
except for a discreet place- 
ment of the “best” things, 
abolished fringe and tas- 
sels and tailored lambre- 





inhabitants.” asove: The sitting room of Lady Rosse’s former London 
home displays the “comfortable, often sentimental accumulation of 
objects” that was typical of the Victorian era and is again in favor. 


Wharton and her disciple, 
Elsie de Wolfe, wanted to 


quins, relegated the floral 
Brussels carpet to the attic 








continued on page 38 
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The 1985 Turbo New Yorker. 
" Once you drive it, youll never go back to a V-8 again. 


Chrysler introduces the new technology of driving: 
Turbopower* in its most advanced luxury sedan. 

Here is the confidence of front-wheel drive, the 
security of advanced electronics and the quiet, smooth 
ride you expect in a fine luxury car. 

And here are the luxuries you demand. Automatic 
transmission, power windows, power steering, power 
brakes, power remote mirrors and individual pillow- 
style reclining seats are all standard. 

And finally, here is the new technology of turbo- 
power. More power to move you. To accelerate. lo pass. 
To cruise in serene comfort...yet with remarkable fuel 
efficiency. 23 hwy. est. mpg city est. mpg** 


*Turbo is optional. **Use these EPA ests. to compare. Actual mpg will ay 
+Whichever comes first. Limited warranty. Deductible aelice xcludes 
and ‘83 cars designed and built in Nort 


Turbo New Yorker merits careful consideration by 
every luxury car owner. It is backed by a 5-year/50,000- 
mile Protection Plan covering drivetrain, turbo 
outer body rust-through? 

The new technology of driving must be experiencec 
So Chrysler invites you: test drive Turbo New Yorke 
Once you drive it, you'll never go back to a V-6 aga! 





Purchase or lease your 1985 Turbo New (> 
Yorker at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. | ~.2 
And buckle up for safety. y 4 


Chrysler. The best built, 
best backed American cars." 


with options, driving conditions and habits and vehi 


eet/leases. Dealer has details. ++Lowest percent ot | 
America. Best backed based on warranty comparison of competi 











World Carpets introduces an opulent coleaan 
_ new saxonies, The New World Collection. This 
__ series, a tribute to the elegance and grace of 
homes in America is available in a selection of ave 
50 masterful colorations adapted from furnishings 
and art found in these homes. Pictured is Marte’ 
_ House, built for William K. Vanderbilt at the turn 
_ the century during the so-called gilded age of soci 
It is one of the most sumptuous of the Newport, 
summer “cottages” and was so named because of 
many varieties of marble used in its construction. | 


Society of Newport County and is open to the p 
Enkalon® Nylon with built-in Scotchgard® was thi 
fiber chosen for the Reception Red carpet, shown 
right, on the grand stairway. 


Available at fine stores everywhere. 


WORLD CARF 
One World Plaza e Dalton, Georgia 30720 
1-800-241-4900 e¢ Telex: 804-334 
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RUSSELL LYNES OBSERVES 





(if it was in too good condition to 
throw away), and stowed away in 
cupboards the fancy china that had 
been displayed in the dining room on 
plate rails. Walls, once painted with 
heavy colors or covered with elabo- 
rately patterned papers or lincrusta 
(imitation Spanish leather), now 
turned pale, and woodwork, once 
oak or mahogany (real or fake), 
was painted white. 

This wasn’t enough for the pur- 
ists—not by a long shot. Those who 
took the functional tenets of the Bau- 
haus to heart skinned their houses to 
the bone. They painted their walls 
flat white; ornament on silver and 
glass and china was looked upon as 
very nearly immoral; bibelots van- 
ished. To break the monotony, rub- 
ber plants and other forms of tropical 
vegetation stood in corners or on ta- 
bles as pure as milk. Mantels disap- 
peared along with the clocks and 
the candlesticks and the porcelain 
animals that embellished them, and 
bookcases of the open-ended sort 
that continually threaten to spill 
their volumes replaced the con- 
ventional, reassuring, built-in kind. 
It was all very honest and sincere. 





Man Ray’s studio in Paris exemp! 
Russell Lynes calls “visual autobi 
At his desk, traces of the artist’s wi 
oeuvre and colorful associations still 
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Kudos for Clutter 
continued from page 34 


But where did the clutter go? What 
happened to the traces of human in- 
decision and the detritus of pleasant 
experience? In old houses it went into 
the attic; in modern houses onto the 
top shelves of closets or into the cellar 
or the garage or sometimes to thrift 
shops and rummage sales in the 
name of charity. (Today, charity be- 
ginning at home, much of it is dis- 
posed of by garage sales or, in my 
part of the country, tag sales.) 

Every household, no matter how 
orderly it appears on the surface, has 
its precious secrets. It is secrets, I be- 
lieve, that make a house a home: 
cupboards where the broken or 
outgrown toys are put away; where 
one earring is kept with hope; where 
are sequestered ribbons too pretty to 
throw away, razors now outmoded, 
old sneakers that might do for a 
weekend guest who forgot to bring 
any, small baskets and tin boxes of 
inconsequential miscellany such as 
brooches with the pin missing, orna- 
mental buttons, old and faded family 
photographs (“Can that be my father 
when he was a boy?”) and useful ob- 
jects, from whisk brooms to string to 
the leashes for long-departed dogs. 
The maxim of clutter is “You can 
never tell when it will come in 
handy,” and just often enough it 
does. It is also a record of indecision. I 
came on a little basket recently that 





For diverse collections, “order is essential,” 
says Lisa Taylor, director of the Cooper- 


Hewitt Mu 


top in her | 


im; small objects on a table- 
rary are assembled accordingly. 


‘me by my host at dinner in Athens, 


































might once have been a party favor, 
and in it was a “Bundles for Britain” 
pin from World War II, a silver dollar 
my father carried as a “pocket piece,” 
astring of glass worry beads given to 


an Indian-head penny, two glass 
marbles, a yellow golf tee and a pen- 
knife with one blade missing. I put 
the basket back where I found it. 

But this kind of clutter is not com- 
ing back into fashion; it never went 
out and never will. It has only to do 
with frailty, not fashion. What is evi- 
dently meant by revived clutter is 
“organized clutter,” clutter for clut- 
ter’s sake, clutter that invites the eye 
and therefore invites rumination, 
clutter that enlivens and provokes: 
and stimulates, and that keeps the 
past in the present. The nature of 
clutter in any house is the key to the 
personality and often to the history of 
its inhabitants. It is visual autobiog- 
raphy, though it is frequently edited 
for public consumption. Nonetheless 
it is a giveaway. Clutter happens; it 
cannot be faked, and when it is su- 
perimposed on a house by someone 
not living in it, it is a deception—a 
fashionable, not an open, face.O 


London antiquarian Stephen Long’s bedroom 
reflects his taste: “I am very self-indulgent. 
I prefer formal arrangements—bold lines 
and groupings—softened by lots of clutter.” 
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Henredon and Clarence House. 


For those who value excellence 





Good design, meticulous tailoring and superior con- Clarence House are here combined to create seating 
struction have made Henredon a standard of quality of true distinction. These and ame UM Le 
for many years. Elegant drawings, subtle color- PEM LL a Ne he 
ations and finesse of execution have likewise tects at Baker, Knapp & Tubbs. To obtain 
_ made Clarence House a criterion of fabric Wa Ae CLO MLK furniture, we 


invite you to send $5.00 to Henredon, 
Dept. AC35, Morganton, NC 28655. 


excellence. The craftsmanship of 
Henredon and the uniqueness of _C— 
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including the personally-signed memoirs of Presidents 
| : Nixon, ud UT Oaks e | 











he first comprehensive library of the Presidency ... 


Presidents Nixon, Ford, and Carter 
will personally sign your editions of their memoirs. 


All three of America’s living former Presidents have recognized the historic 
importance of this collection, and all three have consented to sign their 
memoirs for each subscriber to The Library of the Presidents. 

You can imagine how much these writings — about the events of our 
lifetime — and these Presidential signatures will mean in years to come to 
your children and their children. It will be as if they own a piece of American 
history ... and in a very real sense, they will. 


I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute 
he Office of the President of the United States, and 
ill to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and 

lefend the Constitution of the United States.” 


hey have directed the destiny of our nation. 
Defended the cause of liberty. Defined the ideals of 
democracy and justice. The forty men who have 
hssumed the mantle of the Presidency have been 
puardians of our nation’s heritage. And it is a tribute 

o their courage, capability and vision that America 
oday is the greatest nation on earth. 

Now, for the first time in United States history, a 
magnificent library of leather-bound books will pay 
tribute to each of our Presidents in the most 
meaningful way possible. Through the greatest 
Presidential biographies; selections from the writings 
of our most notable Presidents; and the personally- 
signed memoirs of our three living former Presidents: Nixon, 
Ford and Carter. This is our heritage and it can be your 
heirloom; a library of Presidential history that will 
itself make history. 

The greatest library of the American 
Presidency ever assembled. 
America’s finest historians and greatest biographers 





have chosen the Presidency and the Chief Executives 
as their subjects. Their books on the Presidents have 
won the highest praise and acclaim. And now these 
great works, along with key Presidential writings and 
memoirs, will be gathered together for the first time in 
The Library of the Presidents. 

The works will be of the highest caliber: Douglas 
Southall Freeman’s Pulitzer Prize- winning biography 
of George Washington, the finest picture we have ever 
had of the Father of our Country. Carl Sandburg’s 
masterful Pulitzer Prize biography of Lincoln, a classic | 
of history and literature. 

H.F. Pringle’s celebrated life of the charismatic 
Theodore Roosevelt. James MacGregor Burns’ two 
volumes onFranklin Roosevelt. And other historic 
editions are being considered as well. Arthur 
Walworth’s monumental biography of Woodrow I} 
Wilson. Marquis James’ biography of Andrew | 
Jackson. All of these authors won Pulitzer Prizes for 
their biographies of the Presidents. 





| 
Presidential writings ... and rare works. 
The Library of the Presidents will include actual writings 
by many of our Presidents. Selected writings of Jeffer- | 
son, Madison and Monroe, including the document | 
that proclaims the Monroe Doctrine. | 
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Each vohunne bound in real feather 
accented with precious 22kt gold. 
Available by advance reservation only. 


Now, America’s history and heritage 


A volume with writings of Abraham Lincoln and 
another for Ulysses S. Grant. Another with letters and 
writings of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Of special interest to collectors will be Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s little-known, almost “lost” campaign 
biography of Franklin Pierce. 


Personally-signed memoirs of our 
three living former Presidents. 
Every volume in The Library of the Presidents will hold 
its own fascination—but none more than the 
personally-signed memoirs of Presidents Nixon, Ford 
and Carter. 

Think about the | 
importance to you 
own a piece of A 
sense, you will. 


istorical significance and the 
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an history, and in a very real 


Magnificen r-bound volumes. 

Each volume will be fi d in genuine leather— 
spine, entire front cover 
spine will be decorated wii 
the front and back covers wi 
deeply inlaid original designs 

Each book will be printed « 
will last for generations. Pages 


-e back cover. The 
us 22kt gold, and 
bellished with 


i-free paper that 
| be gilded alon 


Presidents Nixon, Ford and Carter have all consented to sign their memoirs for 
each subscriber. 


three edges for beauty and durability. And each 
volume will come with its own permanently sewn 
ribbon page marker. Altogether, these will be among 
the finest leather-bound books available anywhere. 


Convenient acquisition at a very favorable price. 
The Library of the Presidents will be available only by 
reservation directly from The Easton Press. As a 
privileged subscriber, you will receive one book each 
month at the original issue price of just $33.50 per 
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volume. This favorable price is guaranteed for the first 
two years, subject thereafter only to minor adjustments 


reflecting the costs of materials. 


Your satisfaction is guaranteed: you may return any 


volume within 30 days for a full refund; and you may 
cancel your subscription at any time. To reserve the 
collection, you need send no money now; simply 
complete the attached Advance Reservation Appli- 
cation and return it today. 
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Advance Reservation Application 152 


THE LIBRARY OF 
THE PRESIDENTS 


The Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Connecticut 06857 


Please enroll my subscription to The Library of the Presidents. Send 
me the first volume and reserve a collection in my name. Further 
volumes will be sent at the rate of one book per month at $33.50*. 
This price will be guaranteed to me for the next two full years. 


Please mail by 
March 31, 1985. 
No payment required. We will bill you. 


’ T understand that I may return any book within 30 days for a 


refund, and that either party may cancel this subscription agreement 


at any time. *Plus $2.50 for shipping and handling 


CO) As aconvenience, enclosed is $36.00** (payable to Easton Press) 
for my first volume. 
O Please charge each monthly shipment to my credit card, starting 
when my first volume is shipped. 
O VISA LC MasterCard 





Credit Card No. Expiration Date 


Name ee ae 
Address = ——— ie 
City, State SIS Ee Zipy ee aS 


Signature = a ae = 
(All applications subject to acceptance.) 


: ™* Conn. residents pay $38.70 to include sales tax. Please allow 10 — 14 weeks for shipment. 








NOTES BY MARGCUERITE LITTMAN 


An Object Lesson from Roderick Cameron 





I'VE ALWAYS HEARD people say, “This is 
very Rory Cameron.” (His friends 
call him “Rory.”) Curious, I decided 
to visit him. I wanted to find out 
what “This is very Rory Cameron” 
was all about. His house in Provence 
has been photographed almost as of- 
ten as the famous Fiorentina at Saint- 
Jean-Cap-Ferrat that he created in the ~ 
mid-fifties, and the present house, 
which was constructed eight years 
ago, includes many of the things 
from Fiorentina. So, apart from the 
building’s reduced size, the atmo- 
sphere is very much the same. 

There is no other word for it but 
“magic.” The “very Rory Cameron” 
depends, I think, on the quality of the 
objects he has collected on his travels 
and his relationship to them, which is 
a very personal one, each object hav- 
ing its own story. He once told me 
that he knew immediately what he 
wanted when he walked into a 
shop—the sign of a highly trained 
eye and a very strong instinct. “Hav- 
ing studied the history of art in 
Munich, after which came further 
training at the Courtauld Institute in 
London, I suppose I have a fairly 
good grounding,” he says. “But it is 
more than that. I am often surprised 
at how I know things by instinct.” 

One of the incidents I remember 
from my first stay with Rory Cam- 
eron at Fiorentina was his telling me 
that when he came into a room the 
morning after it had been dusted, he 
could always tell when the objects 
had been moved—even a fraction of 
an inch. I don’t mean to give the im- 
pression that his rooms are stiff or 
formal. In spite of his exacting eye, 
the rooms manage to be warm as well 
as, say, grand. For instance, the four 
dogs are allowed to sit anywhere. 
They don’t, however, like the six 
Louis XVI fauteuils covered in white 
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om time immemorial to time immemorial black and white remain the classic colors. Sherle Wagner S) | 
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An Object Lesson from Roderick Cameron 
continued from page 44 


striped satin in the drawing room. 

“When the house is being photo- 
graphed,” Rory Cameron observes, “I 
have always wanted the people con- 
cerned to concentrate on details—ar- 
rangements on tables, as well as the 
design of the rooms themselves. For 
me it’s the details, the ways people 
arrange things, that give the real at- 
mosphere. This is seldom empha- 
sized. Horst seems to be the only 
photographer who understands this, 
and the supreme examples are the 
photographs he took of Chateau 
Mouton—one in particular where 
you see Baron Philippe de Roth- 
schild’s foot in a tapestry evening 
slipper on a nineteenth-century car- 
pet with an over-life-size figure of 
Napoleon III. It sticks in one’s mind, 
and tells the whole story. 

“Still, objects have a strange life of 
their own, and they seem to place 
themselves. It is a question of texture, 
color, relations of one thing to an- 
other. For instance, an eighteenth- 
century Thai mother-of-pearl box 
placed next to a Mexican fish made 
of abalone, surrounded by some 
eighteenth-century tortoise and cowrie 
shell snuffboxes. It isn’t a matter of 
just connecting miscellaneous objects 
on a table—what David Hicks refers 
to as a ‘tablescape.’ Each object must 
be of first-rate quality in itself; other- 
wise it doesn’t really work.” 

At the house in Provence, the same 
rule holds for curtains and chair 
covers. Linen, cotton damask and 
printed cottons appear in profusion. 
Cut velvet and silk brocade, he feels, 
are too dressed up for the country. “T 
like color-on-color and small pat- 
terns,” he says. “I don’t like strident 
colors. Exception: my bed, which is 
an Indian-design material.” 

Living in a country of bright light, 
Rory Cameron extends pale colors 
from the furniture to the walls. “] 
painted the drawing room the silve: 
green of the back of an olive leaf,” 
he notes. “I like the baseboards to 
be dark and probably marbleized. | 





Shunning any sense of the 
commonplace, Roderick Cam- 
eron insists on tantalizing 
Tune mOuoamaite simplest of 
objects. Agate, amethyst and 
turquoise ashtrays from Cartier 
(CCOlamcUG rn mcence mens ileir ene) 

a decorative purpose than a 
functional one. Crushed petals 
in an Imari bowl (above) af- 
firm that even the Cameron air 
is special, Other treasures in- 
clude a Chinese lam em ee amr 
Japanese fish, and lumps of 
opal in a Mughal lapis bow! 
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REMY MARTIN COGNAC 





EXCLUSIVELY FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC. 


Imported By Rémy Martin Amerique, Inc;, NY., NY. 80 Proof. 





“Hong Kong may never be seen 
from a more magnificent 
point of view.” 





Only one hotel rises from 
the very edge of the 
world’s most spectacular 
harbour. 

The Regent. 

Inside, shimmering glass 
from floor to ceiling 
presents an unforgettable 
panoramic outlook. 
Truly an impressive 
location for Hong Kong’s 
finest hotel. 


the 


A REGENT ® INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 
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MARGUERITE LITTMAN 





An Object Lesson from Roderick Cameron 
continued from page 48 





In “a favorite corner,” objects cluster 
to form an ingenious diary of Mr. Cameron’s 
travels. A horn and ivory jewel box harbors 
his “collection of magic”: velvet from the 
maharani of Mewar’s state barge, Nile mud 
from the Temple of Philae, and an aphrodis- 
iac paste from a Cairo souk. The five wash 
drawings of India are by Thomas Daniell. 
Behind the anonymous marble bust 
is an ornithological watercolor. 


think in America there is a tendency 
to use too bright colors. On the whole 
I am against dark wood and have 
what amounts to a passion for lac- 
quer. Coffee tables are very impor- 
tant. What should they be? Anything 
but what they are. I like round tables, 
too, covered with cloth—they warm 
up a room. I have a weakness for 
Egyptian and Chinese things, a hor- 
ror of bars and cocktail cabinets. Why 
not just simply have a drink table and 
collect old decanters with silver labels 
and a mixture of Venetian Venini 
glasses? I hate wall-to-wall carpeting 
and prefer needlework rugs, or a 
kind of matting woven from raffia 
and strands of white cotton.” 

In addition to visual diversions, 
Mr. Cameron believes a house should 
have its smells: Floris, Guerlain, pot- 
pourri and baskets of lavender. He 
also has a weakness for china and ta- 
ble settings. “At night I personally al- 
ways use white,” he says. “I like plain 
silver. I hate colored candles and tall 
flowers in the middle of a dining 
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The alternative to the 5 plane, 
12 taxi, packing and unpacking 
Hawaiian vacation. 


When you go to places like Maui and Kauai, 
its Maui and Kauai that you want to see. 

Not airports. Not taxi stands. Its Hawaii. 
The real Hawaii. White beaches. Blue sea, 
gentle tradewinds. 

Thats what we're here for. Welcome aboard 
an American Hawaii cruise. 

We sail from Honolulu and spend 7 days 
visiting 5 ports on 4 breathtaking islands. 

Maui. Kauai. Hawaii. Oahu. Wonderful. 

When you arrive at an island, you can spend 
all of your time seeing that island. You won't 
have to check in and check out of hotels. 


Wz 


You won't have to pack and unpack. You can 
go on a tour or just explore on your own. 


The cruise fare? From only $995 per person. 


And when you book an American Hawaii 
cruise, you'll fly to Honolulu and back for 
about half the regular fare. 

For more information on cruising Hawaii 
aboard either our S.S. Constitution or S.S. 
Independence (U.S. Registry), see your travel 
agent. Or call us at (800) 227-3666. 

When you get home, it’s the islands you'll 
remember. Not the packing, and unpacking, 


and... 
S 


American Hawaii Cruises 


We're changing the way you look at Hawaii. 





Ste Locks & Hinges 


The grace and elegance of 18th- 
Century America are captured in this 
beautiful reproduction from our 
collection of WILLIAMSBURG?® rim 
locks and hinges. 

Each reproduction is handcast in 
individual sand molds, then hand- 
shaped and polished. 

Rim locks may be adapted with 
modern rim cylinders, permitting use 
of c standard key on exterior doors. 

-WILLIAMSBURG® rim locks and 
abbas. ee available from interior 
designérs-and fine decorating eae 
ae sul fae) en riptive e is 
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DERRY MOORE 


MARGUERITE LITTMAN 


An Object Lesson from Roderick Cameron 
continued from page 50 


A switch of settings finds the very well- 
traveled writer Roderick Cameron in Mar- 
guerite Littman’s London flat. 





room table. You can’t see who you’re 
talking to. Personally, I have never 
put any flowers on a table, tall or not. 
I have a horror of arranged bouquets. 
I like clumping my flowers in the 
same way that I liked clumped, 
cushioned effects in the garden.” 

At his home, Mr. Cameron has 
tried to create a romantic garden out 
of an oak wood. In dry Provence, it’s 
at its best in May and June. “You fur- 
nish a garden as you would a house; 
you move things around,” he advises. 
“The grouping is very important. 
Vita Sackville-West at Sissinghurst 
used to pick, say, a blue sprig of some 
plant and, walking around, would 
match it to a complementary color. 

“T have a penchant for pale yellow, 
white, blue and all silver-leafed 
things, like lavender and rosemary,” 
he admits. “But I don’t have a picking 
garden. I’m simply too stingy to pick 
things for the house.” With Rory 
Cameron, however, the stinginess 
has found a rather attractive and gen- 
erous solution, one befitting the 
home’s magical atmosphere: “I econo- 
mize with orchids,” he declares. “Why 
do orchids have the reputation for 
being an extravagance, like caviar? 
They actually last far longer than 
most other plants you can buy.” 0 
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collection 


Pp. 0. box 7288 high point, nc 27264 919/434-4151 telex 578-431 
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atlanta 404/231-0185 dallas 214/747-7130 los angeles 213/652-5450 new york 212/371-6131 
boston 617/423-0040 denver 303/628-5500 miami 305/233-9537 st. louis 314/241-8431 
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Enclose $3.00 for color poster featuring many award-winning designs. 53 
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e of fifteen rare 

st Indian satinwood 
sabicu cabinets 

Thomas Weeks. It is 

rmounted by an un- 

ual pediment that 

hoes the facade of 

e Weeks Museum, 

is fitted with both a 

retaire and an elab- 

ately equipped dress- 

ig drawer. Circa 1795. 


92%" W.38", D.23'%2" 


milar cabinets are in 
mple Newsam House 
the Assheton-Smith 


alph Edwards, 
Dictionary of English 
urniture, Volume |, 

g. 71 

ercy Macquoid, 

Age of Satinwood, 
g. 187 


. T. Joy, 
ONNOISSEUR, 

uly 1965, pp. 117-119 
. T. Joy, 
URLINGTON, 

uly 1966, p. 373 

. G. Gilbert, 
ONNOISSEUR, 

ay 1971, pp. 13-21 














Kentshire 


We offer major 
collections of 
English furniture, 
paintings, and 
accessories on 
eight gallery floors. 


Kentshire 


America’s legendary 
resource for 
professional buyers 
of English Antiques. 


KENTSHIRE GALLERIES 37 E. 12TH. ST, NEW YORK, NY, 10003 (212) 673-6644. 
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IN EVERY PRODUCT CATEGORY, ONE NAME 
SETS THE STANDARD. IN MATTRESSES, IT’S 
QUITE SIMPLY STEARNS & Foster. 

SINCE 1846, STEARNS & FOSTER HAS 
STEADFASTLY MAINTAINED THIS REPUTATION 
THROUGH THE USE OF QUALITY MATERIALS, 
HAND-ASSEMBLED FOR GREATER COMFORT 
AND DURABILITY. AND A WARRANTY THAT 
GIVES YOU FREE REPAIR OR REPLACEMENT 
FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS.” WITH A PRO- 
RATED LIMITED WARRANTY FOR THE NEXT 
SEDI ETN Chad 


You've earned a Stearns & Foster. 


‘tress hasa serie ele 


Our CorrecT COMFORT* MATTRESSES 
AND BOX SPRINGS HAVE A HOST OF EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES TO PROVIDE YOU WITH THE IDEAL 
COMBINATION OF COMFORT AND SUPPORT 
FOR YEARS TO COME. 

SEE THE COMPLETE LINE OF OTEARNS 
e& FOSTER MATTRESSES AND BOX SPRINGS 
AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE. 

AFTER ALL, 
HAVEN’T YOU EARNED 
A STEARNS & FOsTER? 











The Flash of Inward Power— Yousuf Karsh 


RANKING HIGH On universal lists of 
overinvoked and misapplied phrases 
are the words cultural icon. Yet 
some images unquestionably have 
the power to embed themselves in 
the collective memory. In the field of 
photography, no small number of 
these indelible impressions have been 
produced by Yousuf Karsh, whose 
own self-imposed and ever-continu- 
| ing mission has been to memorialize 
| 


“There is a 
brief moment when all 
there is in a man’s mind 
and soul may be reflected 
through his eyes, his 
hands, his attitude.” 


| 
ARTIST'S DIALOGUE4 
| 





ROB FRASER 





















the faces of the world’s most influen- 

tial men and women. 
Perhaps the best-known portrait 
photographer of our time, Karsh has 
earned unparalleled access to seem- 
ingly everyone of consequence in 
politics, art, literature, theater, public 
| affairs, commerce, philanthropy, mu- 
sic, science and religion. Only Karsh 
| could be the author of books called In 
| 


} 
; 
; 


Search of Greatness, Portraits of Great- 

ness and Faces of Destiny. It is also 
typical of Karsh that the contents of 
| his portfolio actually live up to such 

weighty titles. And with his irre- 
placeable portrayals of Churchill, 
Shaw, Hemingway, Casals, Auden, 
Tennessee Williams, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Robeson, Nabokov, Sibelius 
and Georgia O’Keeffe—to cite but a 
handful of successes in an archive 
encompassing innumerable pictures— 
Karsh has made a lasting contribu- 
tion to the art of portraiture. Tem- 
porarily intimate with the camera, 
the sitter’s personality unites with 
history and legend; physiognomy 
meshes with psychological intensity. 


















For over half a century, Yousuf Karsh ha: 
made memorable portraits of remai 







ple. ror: The photographer with h 
RIGHT: In 1956 Karsh captured the 
intensity of Georgia O'Keeffe and he: 
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“I designed the Thornhill 
House collection as a 
_ celebration of IS“ century 
t grace and liveability. 


I chose Romweber to 
make it because I knew 


theyd follow through 
on every detail?’ Romweber 


Carleton Varney 


See Thornhill House, A Collection of 
English Inspiration for dining room and 
bedroom, at the Romweber showrooms 
listed below. For a full-color Thornhill 
House catalogue annotated by Carleton 
Varney, send $2.00 to Romweber, 

4 South Park Avenue, Batesville, 
Indiana 47006. 

Showrooms: Batesville, Indiana; 
Chicago; Dallas; High Point; St. Louis; 
Washington, D.C. 


Fabrics and wallcoverings by Carleton V, Ltd 


Dealers: Carleton Varney Shop, White Sulphur Springs, WV * Columbine Distributors, Denver, CO « Creative Interiors, Brooklyn, NY * Design Club, 
San Diego, CA + Gaymar Co., Pittsburgh, PA * Greenstreet Interiors, Kansas City, MO * Haas Furniture Showrooms, Memphis, TN « K.K.S. 
Associates Inc., San Francisco, CA * Don Kazery’s Furniture Co., Jackson, MS « London House, Louisville, KY * McKenzie Galleries, Houston, 
TX * Parvizian Inc., Chevy Chase, MD + Pennscot Wholesale Inc., Easton, PA + Styx & Ragz, Miami, FL + W.G. Suttles Dec. Co., Jacksonville, 


FL + Zell Showrooms, Atlanta, GA 





One of today’s most gifted wildlife artists 


creates his first ever collection of porcelain plates. 


The Country Diary 


by Geoff Mowery 





Each plate crafted 
in fine porcelain 
and decorated with 
a border of pure 
24 karat gold. 


Limited First Edition. 
Available exclusively from 
Franklin Porcelain. 


Advance Subscription Deadline: 
April 30, 1985. 





wo baby rabbits sharing a summer day 

ith a brightly colored butterfly ... a pair 

bf chipmunks enjoying a tempting lunch 

id the crocuses of a springtime garden 

. . a squirrel gathering nuts for the winter. 

t is in small, perfect moments like these 
at nature weaves its special charm. 

And it is his rare ability to capture 

uch perfect moments that has brought the 
ork of wildlife artist Geoff Mowery into 
creasing demand from galleries and pri- 
ate collectors. For Mowery is not only a 
aster of realism, he possesses an extraor- 
dinary gift for capturing the personality 
and charm of the animals he portrays. 

Now, for the first time in his career, 
Geoff Mowery will create an entire collec- 
tion of works to be issued in a form partic- 
ularly treasured by collectors—a series of 
beautiful porcelain plates depicting small an- 
imals in their natural surroundings through 
all twelve months of the year. 

Each of these original works of art has 
been commissioned by Franklin Porcelain 
exclusively for “The Country Diary” porce- 
lain plate collection. 


‘late shown smaller than actual 9-inch size. 





Each plate portrays a different animal 
—in a different month of the year. To 
capture the ever-changing beauty of field 
and woodland, Geoff Mowery will portray 
each animal in a different setting —during 
a different month. And the result is a mar- 
velous chronicle of the country year. One 
that depicts some of nature’s most delight- 
ful creatures at their enchanting best. 

In the April plate, for example, a curi- 
ous young fox invites a reluctant mouse to 
a game of hide-and-seek. The July plate 
depicts a raccoon sharing his field of ripe 
corn with a very busy bumblebee. And the 
November plate shows a squirrel gathering 
nuts for the winter. 

Every one of the plates in the collec- 
tion has a fascination that is irresistible. 
For, as the authoritative art review South- 
west Art commented: Mowery “captures 
animals in those secret places and brief 
moments when man never sees them [and] 
interprets Nature’s manifest textures and 
attitudes, along with its intangible secrets.” 


Art so real it draws you into the scene. 
Geoff Mowery’s art possesses such a rich 
play of light and shadow ... such move- 
ment and vitality that it seems to draw the 
viewer right into the scene. And every 
time you look at each of these enchanting 
vignettes you will discover something new. 
To capture the full scope of Geoff 
Mowery’s intricate artistry, each plate will 
measure a full nine inches in diameter. And 
each will be crafted of fine imported por- 
celain, whose luster and transluscence 
beautifully enhance the rich hues and 
subtle tones of the art. And each will be 
framed with a border of pure 24 karat gold. 
Individually, each plate is an enchant- 
ing work of art. Displayed together they 
form a gallery of woodland art that will 
enhance your home for years to come. 


The artist’s premier works in porcelain. 
First Edition available for a limited time 
only. The twelve beautiful plates in Geoff 
Mowery’s Country Diary collection—his 
first work in this medium—will be of spe- 
cial interest to collectors. For this First Edi- 
tion is the only one that will bear the artist’s 
signature and the First Edition designation 








on the backstamp of each plate. 

In the tradition of fine porcelain, the 
twelve plates in this First Edition will be 
issued for a limited time only and the total 
number of sets issued will be permanently 
limited to the exact number of valid sub- 
scriptions entered by December 31, 1985. 

The collection of tweive plates will 
be sent to subscribers at the rate of one 
every other month. The price for each 
plate and its display stand is $55, payable 
in two monthly in- 
stallments of $27.50. aii 

To enter your RABBITS 
subscription mail the Ob z 
application below to ue 


“,..a quiet moment 


Franklin Porcelain, in the June forest” 


Franklin Center, PA 
19091 by April 30. oa 





LIMITED FIRST EDITION 


FRANKLIN PORCELAIN 


A FRANKLIN MINT COMPANY 


© 1985 FP 


Advance Subscription Application 


Valid only if postmarked by 
April 30, 1985. 


Limit: One collection per applicant. 


Franklin Porcelain 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


1 

! 

| 

I 

| 

! 

1 

1 

1 

| 

Please enter my subscription for Geoff 
1 Mowery’s Country Diary —consisting of 
| twelve plates to be crafted for me in fine 
| porcelain. 

! I need send no money now. The plates 
! are to be sent to me at the rate of one 
1 every other month. I will be billed for 
! each plate in two equal monthly install- 
1 ments of $27.50,* with the first payment 
: due in advance of shipment. 

I *Plus my state sales tax. 
\ 
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Signature 


ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 





Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 
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®KARSH, OTTAWA 


Yousuf Karsh photographed Alberto Giacometti in 1965, beside his sculptures of his brother, 
Diego. “I have always found artists to be silent allies on the other side of the lens,” says Karsh. 


Ever since his photograph of the 
cigarless Winston Churchill as the 
English bulldog incarnate was 
flashed around the world in 1941, 
propelling Karsh from obscurity to 
fame, his services have 
constant demand. His 
memorable because of that very 
determination to interpret, to com- 
press the ephemeral moods of a com 
plex being into a single, essential 
presentation. Most photographer: 


been in 


portraits are 


not strive for any sort of definitive 
or composite characterization, but 
Karsh does, and consciously. He at 


tempts to document a confirming 


moment of mastery. His subjects are 
individuals with complete sover- 
eignty over their lives. Such author- 
ity is a common denominator among 
the great, Karsh believes: “They have 
the strength to concentrate absolutely 
on the problem at hand until their 
task or object is achieved.” 

Karsh further characterizes the pe- 
culiar element that makes someone 
outstanding as an “inward power.” 
"his is the elusive and mysterious 
at the photographer must ex- 
tract from the core of the 
ing. “] 
who first observed that even a genius 


sitter’s be- 
think it was Bernard Shaw 


ARTIST'S DIALOGUE 


The Flash of Inward Power— Yousuf Karsh 
continued from page 58 


is 98 percent ordinary. It is my task to 
bring out the remaining glorious 2 
percent. One must recognize it in a 
flash. There is a brief moment when 


all there is in a man’s mind and soul 


and spirit may be reflected through 
his eyes, his hands, his attitude. This 
is the moment to record.” 

Karsh enhances facial lineaments 
with a flooding of Rembrandtesque 
light. He creates depth with a dra- 
matic play of velvety shadows and 
muted gray tones—his subjects often 
seem to appear in bas-relief because 
their countenances have been so per- 
suasively modeled and burnished 
with light. The intricate lighting al- 
lows Karsh to accent, often lovingly, 
the inroads that time leaves. Age 
need not destroy beauty, he implies. 
Seventy-three-year-old Vladimir Na- 
bokov vigorously challenges viewers 
with the puzzle of his thought; well 
into his eighties, Frank Lloyd Wright 
displays a charming coquettishness. 
“Without a doubt,” Karsh says, “the 
quality of our life shows in our faces. 
People age more gracefully if they 
stay thinking and creative beings. 
You can grow old with beauty if you 
remain in service to humanity or 
dedicate yourself to your work.” 

Karsh himself gives no quarter to 
the years. This sleek, agile, gregar- 
ious 76-year-old maintains studios 
in Ottawa and New York, and has 
appointments booked more than a 
year in advance. A recent agenda 
included photo sessions with Presi- 
dent Reagan and with photographer/ 
inventor Harold Edgerton. On these 
perambulations, Karsh’s traveling 
companion and the guardian of his 
schedule is his wife, Estrellita, a medi- 
cal historian and writer. In 1983 the 
International Center of Photography 
in New York honored Karsh with an 
exhibition surveying a half-century 
of his work, and London’s National 
Portrait Gallery followed suit. The 
American show is now on a two- 
year, nine-city museum tour. 

Born in Mardin, Armenia in 1908, 





continued on page 65 
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© Philip Morris Inc. 1984 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW DELUXE SPRAYS. SUPERBLY SLEEK. 


FIFTH AVENUE 





ARTISTS DIALOGUE 








Karsh emigrated to Canada at age 
sixteen in the wake of the Turkish 
atrocities perpetrated against his 
countrymen. He lived with his uncle 
in Quebec until 1928, when he was 
apprenticed to John H. Garo, a prom- 
inent photographer in Boston. Karsh 
absorbed Garo’s approach to treating 
clients as much as his technique. 
His teacher depended on cultivation, 
hospitality and good conversation 
to help compose his sitters’ features. 
In 1932 Karsh established his own 
studio in Ottawa. The photographer 
has remained loyal to his adopted 
homeland and is a fervent Canadian. 
A major source of pride is his unof- 
ficial title, “Karsh of Ottawa.” His first 
break came in 1936: He was permit- 
ted to photograph Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. But his life was forever 
transformed in December 1941, as his 
portrait of Winston Churchill went 
on to become one of the most widely 
reproduced photographs ever taken. 
Undoubtedly, many of the world 
leaders who posed for Karsh hoped— 
secretly or not so secretly—that they 
would emerge with a luster compara- 
ble to Churchill’s. “Vanity,” Karsh 
notes, “is another quality which most 
great personalities share.”” In the 
1960s, members of the Politburo re- 
quested sittings with Karsh. Leonid 
Brezhnev, the photographer recalls, 
“ordered me to make him as beautiful 
as my picture of Audrey Hepburn.” 
For Karsh, one of the joys of pho- 
tography is the sense of participation 
it entails. “To record something sig- 
nificant about a person,” he says, 
“you need to talk with him, to learn 
about his ideas and feelings.” Among 
the many memorable encounters of 
his career, Karsh speaks most warmly 
about the Apollo XI crew, whom he 
met soon after they returned from the 
moon landing. “It was sheer delight 
to photograph the astronauts,” he re- 
members. “They seemed to have ev- 
erything to gain by being themselves. 
We had lunch with Neil Armstrong. 
He bombarded us with questions 
about our travels—’What is Australia 


ROB FRASER 


©KARSH. OTTAWA 





The Flash of Inward Power— Yousuf Karsh 
continued from page 62 


stein and the late Glenn Gould— 
whose integrity and gifts he revered. 
“Glenn Gould was not only brilliant, 
but he had immense respect for what 
composing meant,’” Karsh says. 
“While I was photographing him, he 
said I could move around freely 
while he worked. When he started to 
play Bach, tears came to my eyes and 
I forgot to click the shutter.” 

Karsh’s other passions are ar- 
chaeology and bird-watching. He 





top: At Karsh’s studio in Ottawa, blowups he printed himself commemorate two of his most 
famous images—of Winston Churchill and Georgia O’Keeffe. asove: Frank Lloyd Wright—in 
Karsh’s view, one of “the two most scintillating human beings I ever met”; the other was George 
Bernard Shaw—posed in 1954, at the architect’s headquarters in Arizona, Taliesin West. 





like? What did you think of Africa?’ I 
exclaimed, ‘You’ve just been to the 
moon! Why do you want to know 
about those places?’ He looked at me 


- in all simplicity and said, ‘That’s the 


IT, 


only place I’ve ever been. 

Always on the move to add a presi- 
dent or a pope to his gallery of faces, 
Karsh responds most sympathetically 
to musicians: “If I hear music, I’m 
easily moved from total despondency 
to ecstasy.” He cherishes his portraits 
of Casals, Sibelius, Arthur Rubin- 


and his wife pursue the latter passion 
at their bird sanctuary home, Little 
Wings, in Ottawa, where they reside 
between commissions. They have a 
small collection of paintings and 
sculptures, but no photographs hang 
on the walls. “After creating photo- 
graphs all day,” Karsh explains, “I 
want to concentrate on other arts. 
You must welcome many other 
things into your life if you are to 
be a good photographer.”0 
—Avits Berman 
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wenn 7" “oe PE. Guerin-has been at home 
ithitilas inicremell , So Raa in the finest homes for over 125 years. 

Te te a area . Providing focal points of startling artistry 
ee ee pe. 4 and astonishing execution. Everything from 
oy ae : om bathroom faucet sets to door knobs to 

decorative hardware of every conceivable 
description. And, if by some-remote chance 
_we don’t have what you want, 
we'll make it. 
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CAC eae ii eo 
_ Emerging throughout history as 
alegendary cloth, Sea Island 
Cotton is back more impressively 
than ever. This superlative cotton 
(often considered finer than 

silk) is now available in limited 
quantities. Limited because of 
the extraordinary amount of 

time and care it takes to grow. 
a1 19) (meal mile cl meee elle 
women’s apparel and home 
furnishings at select stores. 


‘ Sea Island Cotton Growers Ltd. 


Threadtex, Inc., 
411 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 


Every product made of genuine Sea Island 
Cotton should bear this trademark. Insist on it. 
Beware of impostors! 

Exclusive worldwide agents of The Sea Island 

Cotton Growers Association, Ltd. 
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Model: FLOU-FLOU 
Design: De Pas, D’'Urbino, Llomazzi 


AN AMERICAN DREAM 
WITHA FRENCH TWIST 
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Quality. Our Magnificent Obsession. 


his is as close as we can come to 

showing you Lands’ End Quality in 
black and white. In our free catalog— 
and please send for one—living color 
does it more justice. 

Finally, though, you'll need to feel 
the fabric itself in this Pinpoint Oxford 
shirt to understand the outer limits of 
Quality we insist on in Lands’ End 
products, and why we’re capitalizing 
the word in this advertisement. 

In this shirt, Lands’ End Quality 
is revealed in the material itself, in the 
construction of the shirt, and in the 
generous proportions of the finished 
garment. 

The material is woven in Japan of 
the exceptionally fine cotton yarn it is 
possible to spin there. As to the make 
of the shirt, it is characterized by the 
fact that even the side seams are single- 
needle stitched, the collar and cuffs are 
double-track stitched as they should be, 


air 


Mit Sch bath ts 


and the collar is non-fused, the only way 
to give it the natural roll that makes 
buttondowns what they are. 

Finally, we grace the shirt with a 
box pleat and locker loop, extra long 
tails, and a 7 button placket—plus 
generous proportions, the kind 
you deserve. 

All this Quality with a capital Q and 
our Lands’ End Pinpoint is yours for 
just $29.50, whereas $45 might not 


_ buy a comparable shirt in your favorite 


men’s shop. 
We're obsessed with Quality at 
Lands’ End. It’s a matter of first principle: 
Principle 1: 


We do everything we can to make 
our products better. We improve 
material, and add back features 
and construction details that others 
have taken out over the years. We 
never reduce the quality of a 
product to make it cheaper. 





Clip the coupon, won't you? Better 
still, give us a call (800-356-4444) any 
hour of the next 24. Ask for a free 
catalog and get to know Quality in our 
definition of the word in everything we 
make or offer. All of it GUARANTEED. 
PERIOD. 


prot ctccccccccc--- 


! Please send free catalog. 2¥ZeP 
1 Lands’ End Dept. I-30 

Dodgeville, WI153595 *®& 

I Name 

J Address 

Il City 

Sta Cee ee = Zip 

I 

I Or call Toll-free: 

I 

| 800-356-4444 
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Ward Bennett—The Seriousness of Simplicity 





“Try to pull it all down to a minimum” is 
how Ward Bennett describes his approach to 
design and life. His own apartment/studio 
handsomely exemplifies this philosophy. 
BELOW: The geometric pattern of the floor 
imparts a sense of order, and the easy but 
studied arrangement of low-lying furniture 
creates an ideal place for repose. A Japanese 
robe tray, set on a metal stool base by Poul 
Kjaerholm, serves as a cocktail table. 


FEW DESIGNERS TODAY are as versatile 
or as prolific as Ward Bennett. His 
continuing association with Brickel 
Associates has produced since the 
1960s an almost bewildering array of 
designs for fine contract furniture 
and textiles, the majority of which are 
still in production. In addition, a 
steady stream of ideas for everything 
from ceramics to flatware to linens to 
luggage continues to flow out of his 
studios. The designer’s numerous 
residential commissions, in many 
parts of the world, keep him fully oc- 
cupied as well. When asked how he 
manages to maintain the pace, he 
merely smiles, shrugs and observes: 
“Designing goes very easily for me— 
I’m just loaded with ideas.” 

Mr. Bennett—who ran away from 
home at thirteen and had seen much 
of the world by the time he was 
twenty—is constantly on the move. 
He relishes travel and considers it 





“my continuing education.” Amaz- 
ingly, his formal schooling didn’t ex- 


.tend far beyond P.S. 132 and 187 in 


Manhattan, and his initial design 
education consisted of no more than a 
night school drafting class at Colum- 
bia University, and just a few les- 
sons in fashion sketching. 

It was fashion, in fact, that gave 
him his entrée into design. Early in 
his career he worked as a dress de- 
signer—at one time, about 1950, for 
Hattie Carnegie—and did a stint in 
window display, which he terms “a 
very useful profession, since you 
have to handle a profusion of objects. 
Ten windows every ten days really 
teaches you something about the de- 
ployment of forms in space.” 

After a hitch in the army, Ward 
Bennett worked as a sculptor in New 
York City, sharing space for a time at 
the Clay Club with Louise Nevelson 
and exhibiting works in the Whitney 
Annual of 1944. He also studied art 
with Hans Hofmann—“Hofmann 
would construct a still life out of abso- 
lutely anything, which was instruc- 
tive as well’’—and this, along with 
earlier studies at an art school in 
Florence, rounded out his artistic 
apprenticeship. Far more significant 
were friendships with Brancusi in 
Paris in the late 1930s and with Le 
Corbusier a decade later. ‘From 
Corbu—whose great thing was the. 
cube, the cone, the cylinder, the spi- 
ral—I learned that vocabulary in 
design is invariable. I like to think 
it’s analogous to cooking. Whether 
your ingredients are oil, butter and 
wine, or cream, herbs and garlic, the 
vocabulary is a given.” 

Brancusi’s influence was more in- 
direct. ‘Brancusi was crazy, quite ec- 
centric, and a great artist. I didn’t 
study with him, but I did spend a 
good deal of time with him, and his 





continued on page 74 
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Ward Bennett—The Seriousness of Simplicity 
continued from page 70 





ABOVE: A tier of 19th-century locking com- 
partments is an example of the designer’s 
credo of simplicity in design. BELOW: Mr. 
Bennett captured the view for his workroom 
by painting the metal window frame the 
same patinated-copper color as the roof seen 
outside. Ingeniously practical, the black 
leather desk top rests on clean-lined ash- 
wood bases, designed by Ward Bennett. 
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way of life impressed me very much. 
A banquette in his studio, for in- 
stance, was just a pad with two small 
cushions on it, yellow and magenta, I 
remember. Over his bed he’d hung 
on a string a Woolworth-type globe 
of the world. I liked the simplicity of 
his environment. Even his clothes 
impressed me—he wore only work- 
men’s jumpsuits, white.” He chuck- 
les. “Once he offered me a piece of 
sculpture, a turtle. But I was just a kid 
and I refused to take it. I wanted 
something else. A bird!”’ 

His contact with Brancusi, he says, 
led him to revere “the pure line—no- 
body did it better than Brancusi—and 
that’s what I’ve pursued in sculpture 
and everything I’ve ever designed.” 

Like painter Ellsworth Kelly, the 
designer often works with flexible, 
linear materials such as reed—“you 
get a lovely sweep from reed” —to at- 
tain the graceful lines that are charac- 
teristic of his furniture. Ward Bennett 
considers himself “a hands-on de- 
signer, a pattern-maker,”” and doesn’t 
draft out his ideas on a drawing 
board. Instead, when designing a 


chair, he works directly on a card- 
board armature. Flatware prototypes 
are_modeled in a plastic-impreg- 
nated fabric or in jeweler’s wax. 

Mr. Bennett is disarmingly direct 


“about his lack of specialized technical 


training in many of the areas he has 
had to master. “Anything I know 
about furniture, I learned in the fac- 
tory from the people who make it. It 
has been the same for any product 
I’ve designed. I go to the factory to 
understand the nature of the mate- 
rial, how far I can go with it. I often 
hire people to carry out my ideas as 
well—model-makers, draftsmen, ar- 
chitects, engineers, tailors. I hired a 
doctor to consult on lumbar region 
support when I designed a chair for 
David Rockefeller. I was glad that 
I did. Mr. Rockefeller and I had the 
same back problem.” 

He revels in being a total designer, 
unencumbered by any one specialty 
and free to range over the field. “I 
love doing all the light switches,” he 
says, “the outlet plates, whatever can 
be designed in an interior’”—which is 
exactly what he did recently for a cli- 
ent’s home on Fifth Avenue. He de- 
signed a low-voltage control panel for 
the entrance hall, with indicators for 
every light fixture in the apartment. 

Mr. Bennett’s interiors characteris- 
tically display a great deal of atten- 
tion to detail. For example, although 
it is not immediately noticeable, the 
window frames in his studio atop the 
Dakota apartments in Manhattan are 
finished to match precisely the cop- 
per-green patina of the roof orna- 
ments outside. Speaking of the 
floor-to-ceiling windows in another 
recently completed interior, he says, 
“I’m beginning to be interested in 
casements again for the first time in 
twenty years, but how to hang them? 
I hit upon the idea of using a black 
nylon cord running through pulleys 
and stretched across the tops of the 
windows. Simple. But in some cases 
it had to run as long as thirty feet. 
So I hung stainless steel cylinder 
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The 1985 Ninety-Eight Regency. 
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ina luxury automobile. 


High-tech engineering. That's the 1985 
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its own independent suspension to > 
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Luxury for six. Slide in and enjoy the 
famous Ninety-Eight elegance. Pillow-soft, con- 
toured seats. Handsome velour fabrics. Deep 
pile carpeting. Luxury throughout. Take a test 
drive today. You'll agree—an elegant luxury car 
has become a superb road car, too. 


Oldsmobiles are equipped with engines produced at facil- 
ities operated by GM car groups, subsidiaries or affiliated 
companies worldwide. 
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SAVE $215 
ON THE ULTIMATE IN 
EUROPEAN GOOSE DOWN BEDDING 


Treat yourself to a lifetime of 
sleep in soft beauty and natural warmth 
at mail order savings 
from 
The Comforter Connection. 








ieny ) t the Neiman-Marcus regular price of $555, the Karo-Step King Size 
WA] comforter is worth every dollar you would pay for it. At The 
g Comforter Connection’s mail order price of $340, you'd have to be an 


insomniac not to buy one. 





Simply put, the Karo-Step is without equal: the finest goose down comforter 
made anywhere in the world. It is the only comforter that comes to you with a 
lifetime guarantee. Chances are you'll pass it down from generation to 
generation (which makes it more of an investment than a purchase.) 


Its tufted elegance in Winter White (exclusive from the Comforter Connection) 
or Champagne & Tan is matched only by its lightness, which seems more like a 
caress than a covering. And, whether your room temperature is 50° or 68°, 
your temperature is always just right. 


When you own a Karo-Step, you own faultless design, heirloom quality 
materials, and classic craftsmanship. The down is 100% pure white, taken only 
from mature northern geese. The unique honeycomb baffles prevent shifting and 
create pockets of warmth at your natural body temperature. The Egyptian 
Cambric cotton, woven with a 220 thread count, wears for a lifetime or more. 
Order from The Comforter Connection now, and you can have the Karo-Step 
King Size for $340 instead of $555, the Queen Size at $295 instead of $460, the 
Full Size at $265 instead of $375, or the Twin Size at $190 instead of $325, Just 


add $6.00 for shipping and handling to these once-in-a-lifetime savings, and a 
Karo-Step is yours....for a lifetime. 


We Deliver 7-10 Days After Receiving Your Order. 


HOW TO ORDER 


BY PHONE: Call Toll-Free 1-800-922-4450, In MA Call 1-617-329-3731 


and use your American Express, Visa, or Mastercard. 





’ 


BY MAIL: Send your name, address, and check or credit card 
information (type of card, number, expiration date) to 


y 
( Tae : ; 
Che Comforter Connection 


Department AD03-2 Box 80] 
194 Weatherbee Driv: 
Westwood, Massachusetts 02090 
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The textural qualities of Ward Bennett's 
Yoke chair are subtly heightened by the uni- 
fying effect of one color. The outside back is 
bent plywood; the upholstery, leather. 





weights in order to pull the line 
taut, thirty-five pounds at each end.” 

The simple cord is a good illustra- 
tion of Ward Bennett’s fundamental 
philosophy: “In life and design, try to 
pull it all down to a minimum.” He 
works closely with his clients to cre- 
ate an ambience that is often austere, 
yet conducive to comfort, serenity, 
contemplation. “I’m not interested in 
tricks, nothing clever. Just basic de- 
sign, beautiful, of good quality. 

“So much of what I see in interior 
design today,” he continues, “is irrel- 
evant to the realities of the environ- 
ments at hand. I often can’t tell, 
looking at the glossy magazines, 
whether I’m viewing a residence or a" 
beauty parlor. These interiors are 
very slick, very shiny, and to me say 
something spooky about the way we 
are today. They’re stage sets. I’m 
aware of and appreciate stage design, 
but I don’t want to live with it. It’s 
false. However, authentic person- 
ality is inimitable. I’m thinking of 
Georgia O’Keeffe’s house in Abiquiu, 
New Mexico. [See Architectural Digest, 
July 1981.] That’s not something 
you can purchase from a decorator.” 

The current trend to overstuffed 
Victoriana and the era’s printed 


continued on page 78 
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HIGH PERFORMANCE 


High Technology: We fly 

the Concorde between New 

York and Paris in just 225 

minutes. 

Efficiency: A leading record | 
for on-time performance world- | 
wide. | 
Cargo Leadership: One of | 
the world’s 3 largest cargo 

carriers. 

Business Sense: We make 

your mileage count through 

our partnership in Unitea’s 

Mileage Plus. 
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NARCISSUS 


Graeco-Roman Ist century 


For 1,783 years this statue slept in the 
darkness of the ashes and lapilli which 
had covered the Roman city of Pompeii 
since the eruption of Vesuvius in 79AD. 
When it was again brought to the light 
Domenico Monaco, curator of the 
National Museum in Naples wrote, “Tf 
perfection exists in any speciman of 
sculptural art, it is in this figure.”’ 


The 2512" statue, mounted onanala- 
baster base, is made from oxolyte resem- 


bling Carrara marble in appearance, ~ 


weight, and feel. The delivered cost of 
$611 is payable by check, Visa, or 
Mastercard. Color catalogue of 145 
sculptural masterworks $3. 


Importers of Fine Statuary 


1820-M5 Magnolia Way W., 
Seattle, WA 98199 
telephone (206) 283-0609 


Timeless Designs 
Gokight To The Top. 
ocal Point. 


Focal Point® cornice mouldings of tough, lightweight, 
fire-retardant Endure-all® They make master 
craftsmanship feasible for today’s interiors. We have 
the industry’s largest selection of patterns to add 
drama to any style, especially contemporary. 
Niobe Boao iia aeolian 
Dept. ad5/2005 Marietta Road, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318/404-351-0820 


* There is only one. 
a 
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Ward Bennett—The Seriousness of Simplicity 
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Faceted glassware designed for Tiffany’s 
and straight-lined Summit flatware made 
for Towle are evidence of Ward Bennett’s 
highly developed sense of geometry. 





fabrics troubles Mr. Bennett, though 
he admires the skills of some design- 
ers producing period interiors. “If 
you love old things, great. But I feel 
they should be carefully collected, 
and there should be something con- 
temporary about their setting. I can’t 
do a period apartment myself—it just 
isn’t my point of view. But it can be 
done correctly and with care. Syrie 
Maugham did it superbly. Her fa- 
mous all-white rooms worked so 
beautifully because she knew her an- 
tiques and was dealing with cultured 
clients, which helps enormously. I 
worked with her briefly in the late 
1940s, and was always impressed 
with the spark of creativity she 
brought to a project. She once did 
Hattie Carnegie’s house in New Jer- 
sey with a lot of bamboo furniture 
and painted all of it a dark bottle 
green. She knew what she was about.” 

Asked which other designers he re- 
spected, he quickly names Robsjohn- 
Gibbings, for his Grecian-style 
furniture. “He was to me, before 
Knoll, the most important modern 
designer of the 1940s. Then there 
are others so meaningful—architects 
and designers like Bernard Maybeck, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Greene and 
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THEBOLD LOOK 
Of KOHLER 


In the world of Kohler form and function emerge triumphant. Here, the Flair II™ Faucet in cast brass, a tribute to 
Kohler imagination. Available in two finishes to suit any decorating scheme. For more details see the Yellow Pages 
for a Kohler showroom. Or send $2 for a color catalog to Kohler Co., Dept. HI3, Kohler, Wisconsin 53044. 


C 5028 Copyright 1985 Kohler Co. 
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When only the finest will do, it has to be FREDERICK 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS & DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES COOPER 


Available through interior designers and decorating departments of fine stores. 


Frederick Cooper + 2545 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago, IL 60647 








THE VIEW FROM 
THE TOP. 


The Plaza...an elegant 
condominium in the shadow 
of Palm Beach. 


Interiors by Angelo Donghia. 
Personal services in the tra- 
dition of the great residential 
hotels of the world. Appoint- 
ments you would expect... 
in the Palm Beach style. Pools, 
tennis and private clubs. 
Occupancy this season. 





The Plaza... 
your view from 
the top. 


525 South Flagler Drive 
West Palm Beach, FL 33401 
(505) 655-2555 


Exclusive sales agents 
Martha A. Gottfried, Inc. 
Licensed Real Estate Broker 


Models open 
daily until 5:30. 


Void where prohibited by law. 
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Ward Bennett—The Seriousness of Simplicity 
continued from page 78 


Greene and Rudolf Schindler. Then, 
of course, Gustav Stickley and 
Wharton Esherick—who made great 
furniture out of ax handles!” 
Inspiration for his own designs can 


‘come from unlikely sources as well. 


A Maya stone led him to design for 
Brickel a new chair he calls the Yoke. 
A colleague at Brickel tells how the 
designer once picked up a pair of scis- 
sors and cut off the end of his tie to 
give her a sample of the kind of tex- 
tile weave he was striving for. 

He delights in found objects. A 
cone-shaped cast-iron Civil War stove 
stands in one corner of his living 
room at the Dakota, and he once 
brought his car to a screeching halt in 
the Yucatan to buy a pair of chaste 
wooden chairs he’d spotted outside a 
cafe—only to find, after he’d bar- 
gained for them, that the cafe fronted 
a theater with a hundred chairs in- 
side identical to his new purchases. 

Mr. Bennett is careful to point out 
that objects can grow tyrannical. 
“This might seem strange for a de- 
signer to say, but I think the most im- 
portant thing about what I do is not 
what I design, but how I live. I hope 
that any kind of vision I might leave 
behind involves not the designing of 
objects but my pattern of living. I try 
to concentrate on the spiritual, not 
just the physical environment around 
me, and how that relates to the sim- 
ple things I do—sleep, read, work.” 

Ward Bennett’s surroundings cer-_ 
tainly exemplify this approach. His 
country house in the East Hampton 
area is essentially a simple wooden 
box, Oriental in feeling, open to the 
landscape. He characterizes his 
Dakota apartment and studio as 
“pure architecture, not unmonastic. 

“I’m quite happy with just a work- 
table, a chair, a bed,” he says. “Light, 
sky, books, a little music—that sums 
up my needs pretty well. Of course 
life can get complicated, even so. 
Sometimes I toy with the idea of 
moving to a cabin, in Maine per- 
haps—owned by someone else.” 

—George Whitmore 
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WHY NOTTHE BEST? 


PEACHTREE Carvelis the finest, wood- 
framed sliding patio door on the market. 

Carvel doors glide effortlessly. They 
can be opened and closed with a single 
finger. They lock securely with an 


















exclusive multiple lock system. They 
are extremely weathertight. And, 
surprisingly, Carvel doors are com- 
petitively priced. 

Next time you make a patio door 
decision, why not choose the very finest. 
Carvel doors from Peachtree. 
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CHICAGO « DALLAS + DETRO! 





Hand woven and embroidered crewel weave 
from Kashmir, India. 


We capture beauty. 


> K ©Kravet fabrics are available through your decorator and our showroom in principal cities. Or write to Kravet Fabrics Incorporated, 


225 Central Avenue South, Bethpage, New York 11714 
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Terre in living with emphasis on impeccable styling 
e lection of coordinated designs for your home. 


literature and nearest distributor, Catalog $5.00. 
000 No. Orange Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90038. 
-344-2277, outside California 1-800-421-3190. 
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Call (213) 467-3143, or toll free 1. 








CATALOGS °USS.A: 


“Your Shopping Guide for Home and Fashion 


When you request any of the catalogs described on this page, we will send you absolutely 
free our versions of OPIUM and GIORGIO in two (.02 fl. oz. each) color-capped vials. 
Aged and blended by master French perfumers from essential oils imported from France, 
our versions are so close to the originals, we challenge you to tell the difference. 
They’re Free when you send for these exciting catalogs. 
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KOHLER 


BATH 


1. NEW FROM KOHLER! An exciting 32- 


page full color catalog featuring the best in 
functional and decorative bathroom ac- 
cessories for decors ranging from Art Deco 
to High Tech to Oriental and beyond. 
Soaps, clocks, robes, towels, lamps, 
scales, radios, rugs, mirrors, atomizers, 
baskets, ceramics and stained glass are 
among the many treasures awaiting your 
discovery. Order now to reserve a copy of 
our new edition, available mid-March. 
$2.00. 





4. For People Who Love Their Pets. Pedi- 
grees . . . The Pet Catalog offers unique, 
hard to find items that let your pet look and 
feel special. Personalized collars, clothing, 
grooming supplies and much more. Plus, 
glassware, sculptures, novelties, and more 
that tell everyone how special your pet is. 
FREE 32 page color catalog. 


Bene a 


8. NATURALIZER SHOES by mail or 
phone. Experience the joy of selecting the 
newest Naturalizer Shoes without leaving 
your home. Our new full color catalog has 
been designed especially for you. You 
a the selections and we'll go to work! 

1:00. 











Sensational 
“Silk”” 


10.COLOR CATALOG of the highest 
quality, most amazingly realistic “SILK” 
plants, flowers, trees, floor plants, and 
hanging plants available today. $1.00. 
CHRISTOPHER BOOK 









English Antiques 


bp Stanton-Hirst 


2. Fine English furniture from the elegant 
eighteenth century to grace your home and 
office. These unique pieces have been 
carefully selected by experts for their 
quality and practicality. Each piece is de- 
livered directly to you at a substantial sav- 
ing and is backed by a money-back guar- 
antee. 

Antiques by Stanton-Hirst, the smart way 
to acquire genuine antiques. Full color cat- 
alogue $10. 


BULLOCKS WILSHIRE 


PTE SS PICT NAL WA SR 
5. In the continuing tradition of person- 
alized service and rare selections, the Bul- 
locks Wilshire Invitation is dedicated to 
bring you the bounty of our world travels. 
The newest fashion, the timeless classics, 
and the inimitable luxuries that make shop- 
ping at Bullocks Wilshire an extraordinary 
experience. One year subscription, $3.50. 


ROYAL WOMAN" 


6. WHO SAYS LARGE WOMEN CAN’T 
LOOK GOOD IN STYLISH CLOTHES? We 
have great fashions in comfortable fabrics. 
Silk iotices, UltraSuede® and linen suits, 
designer dresses, versatile sweaters, ele- 
gant beachwear and accessories to update 
your wardrobe. Our collection fits! Sizes 
14-46. $2.00. 











LISTEN FOR PLEASURE 
BOOKS ON CASSETTE 


9. Over 100 best selling titles. Narrators 
include Alan Bates, James Mason, Leo 
McKern, Claire Bloom, Susannah York. 
Two cassettes. Playing time 2-3 hours. De- 
lux Gift Package. $13.95 per title. Catalog 
$1.00 (receive $5.00 gift certificate to be 
applied against first order). 


CHEF’S CATALOG 


11.Special five issue catalog subscription 
featuring over one thousand unique dis- 
coveries for gourmet cooking, entertain- 


ing, gift giving . . . beautiful color photog- 
raphy. Chef's Catalog $2.00. 




















3. Our new Summer Inside/Out 
issue features great home 
furnishings plus 
summer furniture, 
party/picnicware, 
and lots more. 


Send $2. 


Crate&Ba 
Crate&Barre! 
Crate&Barre! 


7. Crate & Barrel. One year of the most 
interesting cookware, glassware, table- 
ware, bedding, fashions and accessories in 
the world. One year of the newest products 
for contemporary lifestyles. One year of 
the Crate & Barrel catalogs you've proba- 
bly been hearing about. Available Spring. 
$2.00. 

—= Send coupon to: CATALOGS U.S.A., Dept. AD385 =~ 
Box 23039, Rochester, New York 14692 

CATALOGS U.S.A.® 

Your Shopping Guide Offer expires April 22, 1985 

Check to the left of each listing the catalogs you want. 
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THE “WHY” OF A CITY is always fascinat- 
ing, and all great cities usually an- 
swer this question on first experience. 
Antwerp isa city with a long and rich 
heritage that begins at the edge of the 
river Scheldt and its active harbor. It 
is the harbor that makes this city a 
real working place. Unlike other, hol- 
low tourist towns—isolated from the 
devilry of man because their eco- 
nomic resources have long since van- 
ished—this town fairly shakes with 
activity. Antwerp is neither quiet 
nor quaint—nor has it ever been. 

The innate order of this Renais- 
sance Belgian city is a reflection of the 
town’s institutions. The city struc- 
tured itself around the harbor, the ca- 
thedral and the guild houses, in a 
manner that not only encouraged 
growth but did so without destroying 
its integrity over four centuries of 
colorful and rich history. 

The old city is a semicircle whose 
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On. a recent European trip that led him “off 
the usual tourist track,” architect Hugh 
Newell Jacobsen encountered Antwerp, a city 
possessing “unique charm under peculiar 
Flemish skies.” apove: Symbol of the port 
city, a galleon finial crowns a guild-house 
gable. BELow: Flanking the main square: 
other guild houses with representative fin- 
ials. BELOW LEFT: Mr. Jacobsen in the house of 
Antwerp’s famous son, Peter Paul Rubens. 


Hugh Newell Jacobsen in Antwerp—Harbor of Tradition and Order 


diameter is the river. The circumfer- 


ential curve was once a fortified wall, 
replaced by a ring road in the nine- 
teenth century. The main square lies 
within the curve and is located, not 
surprisingly, near the actual center of 
the town. The pattern of streets is 
random and wandering, yet seems to 
reinforce the city center, with radial 
streets that meet at the main square 
and concentric streets that work their 
way around the center. 

The main square, refreshingly ir- 
regular, is defined by an elegant 
set of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century guild houses, their carved 
and partially gilded stone facades 
in cunning competition to outdo one 
another. This chorus of delicate pro- 
portion and astonishing size (for the 
era—up to 120 feet high) establishes a 
scale, palette and quality that is echoed 
throughout the city. Each stepped 
gable facade of the guild houses 
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The morning light of Monte Carlo hails the dawn of Sea Goddess I. 


You always knew the perfect vacation would come along. 
You just wondered when. 


If you have longed for a vacation 
ithout compromises, the Sea 
oddess life was created for you. 

A cruise ship that takes exception 
0 all the clichés and regimented 
activities of traditional cruises, she 
has the ambiance of a regal yacht, the 
amenities of a stately liner and the 
pleasures of a uniquely personalized 
experience. 

Long before you sail, the Captain 
will write to ask your preferences in 
every detail, from the competitive 
‘sports you want in your visits ashore 
to the complimentary spirits you 
wish in your suite’s personal bar. 

And the moment you come aboard, 
you will sense that a Sea Goddess is 

indeed a different world. The Persian 
carpets warm your welcome. The 
European staff knows your name. 












Come live the Sea Goddess life. 


Sea Goddess I and Sea Goddess II are registered in Norway. . il 
Sea Goddess Cruises Limited, 5805 Blue Lagoon Drive, Miami, Florida 33126. (800) 458-9000 Nationwide. (800) 457-9000 Florida. 





The other 57 couples aboard are, like 
you, discerning travelers who lead 
demanding lives and savor the rare 
moments when they can get away. 
And that is why each week you spend 
with a Sea Goddess is designed to 
give you the world. 

Instead of offering dissimilar 
staterooms at varying rates with 
average service for all, she gives all of 
her guests spacious outside suites at 
the same rates with unlimited 
personal service. 

Instead of overwhelming you with 
quantities of food, she underscores 
the qualities of the finest cuisine, 





always prepared to your order and 
presented in her impeccable style. 

And instead of taking you to 
crowded commercial ports, she slips 
into exclusive marinas, resorts and 
anchorages that larger ships can 
never visit. 

Let a Sea Goddess be yours inthe 
Caribbean, South America, the 
Mediterranean or Egypt and Israel. 

The double-occupancy rate per 
week per person in 1985 is $3,600 in 
the Caribbean and South America, 
and $4,000 in the Mediterranean. 
And wherever you sail, all wines and 
spirits are complimentary and 
gratuities are discouraged. 

Ask your Travel Agent fora 
complete Sea Goddess brochure. 
And let the perfect vacation unfold 
before your eyes. 









































Last ni t, she found a perfect pearl onthe 
half shell. And dinner was all tingly and candlelit and just 
like it used to be when they were first seeing stars. Then 
there was the long airport drive. His plane to San Diego. 
And her disappointment that he'd never even mentioned 
the anniversary. 

But this morning, there was a package. And a note of 
simple poetry. And she settled into the softness of their 
Cabin Crafts life to read, to smile, and to discover a per- 
fect strand of perfect pearls—minus one. 

Cabin Crafts makes the moment. With an incompara- 
ble softness and warmth, in all the colors and textures of 
dreams. And with a famed soil and stain resistance — 
even a five-year wear warranty—to ensure that these 
moments will last. For years to come. 

For the Cabin Crafts dealer near you and a free book- 
let on how to choose carpet, write to: Cabin Crafts 
Carpets, PO. Box 1208, Dept. 7719, Dalton, 
GA 30720. 
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Quality For Your Home, Beauty For Your Life 
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157 EAST 64TH STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10021 (212) 472-1622 


From the Brighton Pavilion, an extraordinary pair of Regency torchéres, circa 1820. Height 52% inches. 
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Wi! Glazing for Home and Workspace 


\W cA ct ge ee SEMINARS 
Wall glazing & painted finish techniques can be 

used for traditional & contemporary applications San Francisco- 
and historic restoration. Comprehensive 2-day 416-7 


: The Day Studio 
seminars demonstrate simple single application ee 


glazes & mottles through multi-layered faux mar- Los Angeles- 


4/13-14 







bl Vari Iekye y gees pri Meee Pacific Design Center 
tromp loeil sky, gra ng & : shes 
radec | hading, silk & linen finishes Adantas5/4=5 
& pickling techniques. Easy to understand step-by- 
ste p instruction r both the pr fessional S non- Boston-5/I1-12 
professio ral, taught by demonstration on a full New York- 5/18-19 
; : 1s ; iad New York 
scale 15 foot wall and interchangeable baseboards : f 
: ; : Academy of Art 
& crown mouldings. Color mixing, glaze formulas 
t ols supply sources basi oe . ‘aan ey 9am-6pm 
OO!IS, SUPply SOUrCeS, Dasic preparation G&G DUSINESS Sat & Sun 
guidelines for estimating, contracting, presentation $400.00 
& selling Booklet included 
Registration required 
Write for additional workshop information Write for brochure 
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Hugh Newell Jacobsen in Antwerp 
continued from page 86 
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A typical Antwerp structure displays deco- 
rative trefoil tracery and characteristic Flem- 
ish details: a stepped gable and large windows | 
to admit the proverbial cool northern light. 





addressing the square is topped with 
the nearly obligatory gold-leafed 
figure serving both as finial and as sym- 
bol of the guild it represents. Pride 
of labor, skill and craft are the vir- 
tues these buildings continue to 
honor, and their architecture is at once 
aesthetic, social and unforgettable. 

The town hall, in exuberant North- 
ern Renaissance style, presents itself 
as a Clear break from the geometric 
and Gothic-like restraint of its neigh- 
bors. As if to still the proud chorus 
sung by the massed choir of the guild 
houses, this building justifiably takes 
command of the square, not by mass 
alone but by an almost rude interven- 
tion of a new set of rules. With this 
building, Antwerp’s intellectual and 
aesthetic awareness was announced 
to an awakening European civiliza- 
tion. After 1566, it set an architectural 
example for nearly every structure 
that followed there. 

The scale of man is the denomina- 
tor of order in Antwerp, and around 
these grand and proud architectural 
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Hugh Newell Jacobsen in Antwerp 





Rubens’s sculpturally ornamented, 17th-cen- 
tury residence reflects an Italian influence. 
Behind this garden facade is the two-story 
studio where the prolific artist once worked. 





statements the city’s other buildings 
have arranged themselves with rigid 


respect not only to the scale of the 


human figure but to the scale of the 
city. Streets are deliberately humble 
and humane. Different from those of 
the city-states of Renaissance Italy, 
the winding thoroughfares are not 
dominated by a ducal palace or the 
obvious fortified house of the mer- 
chant-prince. Here, the tidy and or- 
derly brick buildings vary little from 
one another in expression of status or 
power, for this is a city that extolled 
the guild and the group. 

Buildings lining the streets are, and 
were, houses with shops and com- 
mercial spaces on the ground floor. 
Their brick and gabled facades are, 
for the most part, stepped in the 
Flemish tradition. The size of the 
brick fools the eye, manipulating the 
scale to seem much larger; each brick 
is actually no larger than your hand. 
Essential iron tie-bar plates—although 
practical—add a naive or primitive 
attempt at ornament to most facades. 





continued on page 92 
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See your travel agent for reservations. Or call 
toll free 800-327-0787. In Dade County, 
443-3821 


For a free brochure on Eleuthera, and other 
Family Islands, write to Bahamas, PO. Box 


962, Hialeah, FL 33012 


On Eleuthera, the isolation is 
splendid: Pristine beaches, hideaway 
coves, secluded cottages, luxurious 
hotels, warm people. Only a boat 
ride away are Spanish Wells and 
Harbour Island, where the 17th 














century is gloriously preserved. Mae 

Eleuthera is easily reached from Bese 

Miami or Nassau by convenient air °" 

service via Bahamasair. pore AD3EL 


Eleuthera. One of the islands that make It Better In The Bahamas. 
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If your schedule keeps you a million miles away, you 
can still shop at Bloomingdale's. Send $4 (applicable 
to your first purchase) and we'll rush you 

' “Summer Stock’—72 pages of the latest fashions, 

— furnishings and gift ideas—plus a series of further 
surprises. Bloomingdale's By Mail. Because you're 
where you want to be. 
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ADDRESS 





CITY 





STATE ZIP 
Mail to: Bloomingdale's By Mail Ltd., Dept. 578, 
PO. Box 4160, Huntington Station, NY. 11746 





















































IRISH HANDKERCHIEF LINEN 


BLOUSE BY 
CLOAK OF MANY COLORS 


Vv — St 


HAMILTON ADAMS IMPORTS SRQRIO4AWEST 40 ST, NY.10018..- 





NAGA ANTIQUES, gS, LTD. 


Marilyn & James Marinaccio 
145 E. 61st Street : 


NYC 10021 7. 
212 593-2788 







Two panel screen signed “Hyakubutsu” 4 
| 
EARLY JAPANESE SCREENS, SCULPTURE, Aca 
FURNITURE, CERAMICS AND RESTORATION 
SHOP HOURS I1 AM to G6 PM SCREEN GALLERY BY APPOINTMENT 
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Hugh Newell Jacobsen in Antwerp 
continued from page 91 





“As in all cities, the street is a lifeline, like a 
vein in the body,” Mr. Jacobsen points out 
about the orderly layout of Antwerp. The 
cathedral’s unusual onion-domed lantern (back- 
ground) emanates from the heart of the city. 





The quality of Antwerp’s soft 
northern light is reminiscent of that 
depicted in Vermeer’s paintings, and 
the blue shadows and silver light 
have done much to influence its ar- 
chitecture. Windows are multipaned, 
with leaded mullions that tend to re- 
flect the light and fragment it into 
sparkling reflections on the pave- 
ment and facing facades. 

Typical of the skills and crafts 
gathered here, and exemplary of an 
Antwerp merchant’s residence and 
workplace, is the sixteenth-century 
Plantin-Moretus house. This is actu- 
ally a gathering of buildings that 
span three generations and form the 
owners’ residence and original shops 
of one of Europe’s important printing 
presses. Beyond the modest facade lie 
elegant chambers with high ceilings, 
leather-covered walls, Baroque mar- 
ble fireplaces; libraries of volumes 
and maps, and the marvelous early 
presses, are also found here. 

Without a doubt, the most glorious 
seventeenth-century residence of the 
community belonged to its favorite 
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Kallista is represented in most major markets. For 
information on our full line of bathtubs, showers, 
basins, faucetry and matching accessories ask your 
designer or architect or contact: 


KALLISTA, INC. 200 KANSAS STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94103 TEL. 415-532-5667 
© 1985 Kallista, Inc. 





dedicated to style, innovation and quality. 


Kallista’s exclusive bath products are the 
ultimate in luxury, style and quality. European 
inspired and produced to exacting standards 
of perfection in the U.S. 

The Kallimera, shown above, is designed for 
the relaxation of two people and has separate 
whirlpool controls for individual adjustment, a_ 
unique feature. 

All Kallista baths are available in custom colors 
and faucetry may be custom positioned. Shown 
here is Kallista’s Niagara waterfall spout. 
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with a touch of style... ¢ 


The polished chrome and high-quality ered ie in Universal 
Power-Pak exercise machine an attractive addition to your home recreational 
environment. Underneath that stylish exterior lurks a serious conditioning 
machine that packs more than a hundred different exercises into just a few 
square feet of floor space. 

If you really want to work toward better looks and better health, do it in 
style. Get Universal - and get serious. 


For more information, and the name of your nearest dealer, 
write Universal, Dept. AD-35, P.O. Box 1270, Cedar Rapids, lowa 52406 


or call 800-553-7901 Toll Free 


ROMANCE WITH HISTORY 





ON THE jOURNEVGnan LIFETIME. 


Restored to all its 1920's glory, history’s most famous train offers today’s most 
memorable travel experience. 

Twice a week, the Venice Simplon-Orient-Express travels London/Venice and 
Venice/London, passing through Europe's most spectacular Alpine scenery. For two days 
and one night you'll enjoy the best of everything — superb food andimpeccable service ina 
uniquely romantic atmosphere. 

The Venice Simplon-Orient-E xpress ~ a journey you'll re member fora lifetime. 

For a copy of our beautiful color brochure send : 
this coupon, see your travel agent or call 








“to return triumphantly from Italy, 














TOLL FREE (800) 524-2420 Nationwide, R22 » 
(212) 938-6830 in New York State. ON a i es 






Venice Simplon 

Orient-Express | 
Suite 1235, One World Trade | 
Se: Center, New York NY 10048 | 


| = 2 ws Zip =< —_ a ae Ps © Venice Simplon-Orient-Express Inc ar) 
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Hugh Newell Jacobsen in Antwerp 
continued from page 92 


son, artist Peter Paul Rubens (see — 
Architectural Digest, December 1977). 
It seems appropriate that this most 
sumptuous and daring work of do- 
mestic architecture should belong toa 
painter. How typical of a native son 


reasonably rich, and to multiply this 
money by building not only an 
elegant house, but also an attached, 
production-line studio in the city’s , 
guild-house tradition. Here, assis- 
tants worked on the canvases of the 
master, exercising their skills in the ; 
corners and other areas reserved for 
them. Some painted only silk, lace and 
brocade; others did jewelry and med- 
als, and still others had talents that 
ran to animals, flowers and landscape. 

Because of his Italian experience, 
Rubens built not only a Baroque resi- 
dence rich in materials and literary 
references, but what seems to be a 
formal seventeenth-century Italian 
garden as well. Standing in the paved 
inner court that is separated from 
the garden by an arcaded Baroque 
celebration modestly known as a 
“screen,” there is a sense of experi- 
encing what Rubens must have felt: 
the making of something new, some- 
thing that might contribute, some- 
thing that is delightful. 

Going back to the main square, 
there is the glorious Late Gothic cathe- 
dral, Notre-Dame of Antwerp, with its 
unique bell tower. Imagine the awe— 
intellectual as well as financial—a for- 
eign skipper and his crew would 
experience upon entering the harbor 
and sighting that elegant and airy 
spire in the blue light. The tower is 
both beautiful and illogically graceful. 
It stands today, incredibly tall for 
its time and still a complete vertical 
surprise when seen from across 
the expansive river. 

The cathedral reaches for the light, 
and it too seems to echo an exquisite 
order, an order that embraces 
all of Antwerp—today one of the 
largest ports in the world—and the 
vital city life that established itself 
around the river Scheldt and its ex- 
ceedingly active harbor.0 
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match your life-style. 


Not everyone needs the 
same kind of refrigerator. So 
we Offer a variety of side-by- 
side models. Freezer-on-the- 
top models. And a French 
door model with the freezer 
on the bottom. You can 
also choose the size you / 
want in the latest 
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vited to become THE MAGAZINE FOR THE SOPHISTICATED AMERICAN TRAVELER 
Charter Subscriber 
a unique 


Written for the dis- 
riminating American, 

is exciting new mag- 

ine presents all the 

itality, glamour, and 

omance that is the 

uropean experience. . . 

rom discovering Eur- 

pe’s secluded hideaways 

nd romantic escapes to 
hopping the exclusive 

outiques in Europe's 

ost exciting cities. 

Lavishly illustrated in 

full color, each bi- 

monthly issue brings you 

the kind of advance in- 
telligence you need to negotiate 
your way through the best of Europe. The only magazine that guides 
you through Europe in style 


More than a travel magazine We'll take you from the bustle 
With European Travel & Life, and allure of Europe's capitals to 
you'll do more than travel through the sequestered calm of its jewel- 
Europe. We'll take you behind the like islands. Come with us as we 
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furnishings, from the best places to of the English countryside, Euro- 
go to the latest designs and products, — pean Travel & Life covers it all. 
European Travel & Life will intro- 

duce you to the elegance and taste But that’s not all 

that is the European experience. As an extra bonus, each issue pro- 
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keep you up to date on 
what’s happening in 
Europe's three most excit- 
ing cities. Entitled 
“Streets of Paris. . .”, 
“Streets of London. . .”, 
and “Streets of 
Rome. . .”, these three 
special sections, each 16 
pages in length, will 
describe the best in city 
living, combining shop- 
ping, business services, 
restaurants and hotels 
with these cities’ most 
interesting personalities. 


Don’t miss the premier 
issue 
Now, for a limited 
time, you can become a 
Charter Subscriber. 
Receive the premier 
issue along with five 
more bi-monthly issues at the low 
price of just $18, a 3. 3. 5c 
25% savings off the, eR (ee 
regular price of $24. Tea 
To enter your e Z = on: 
subscription, simply “7 43 
complete the order form on the * | 
attached postage paid envelope and 
enclose your payment. Or you may 
use the convenient charge privileges 
provided. 






OUR GUARANTEE TO YOU 
Should you ever change your 

mind for any reason what- 
soever, your Charter Privileges 
include the right to cancel at 
any time for any reason and 
receive a full refund on the en- 
tire cost of your subscription, 
even after a full year has pass- 
ed. You may keep any issues 
already received with our 
compliments. 






































BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


ART NOTEBOOK 








TO ENTER the Manhattan premises of 
Wildenstein & Co., a prepossessing 
five-story stone building designed in 
1932 by the fashionable architect 
Horace Trumbauer, is to enter a 
world in which the process of buying 
and selling art is made quite as ele- 
gant and satisfying as the great 
French paintings and sculptures that 
reside within. The effect is hushed, as 
it should be in any setting intended to 
house rites mysterious and meaning- 
ful, yet the visitor is inescapably 
aware that behind the scenes hums a 
very considerable intellectual, com- 
mercial and financial machinery or- 
ganized to bring together important 
works of art and those with the taste 
and wherewithal to acquire them. In 
the third-floor viewing salon, deep 


The Wonders at Wildenstein 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


crimson hangings stir lazily in the 
controlled climate, but clients know 
these can part instantly to disclose a 
rare painting from the School of Fon- 
tainebleau, say, or a startling modern- 
ist Monet of the Corniche. 

Wildenstein has been in business 
in New York City since 1903, after 
beginning in Paris nearly thirty years 
before that. The firm also operates 
galleries in London, Buenos Aires 
and Tokyo, the latter having been 
opened in 1974 to deal with the ex- 
plosive Japanese recognition that the 
West has made great paintings, if 
not great motorcars. 

The New York gallery, the nerve 
center of the Wildenstein empire, is 
presided over by Harry A. Brooks, 
whom Daniel Wildenstein, the reign- 





At Wildenstein & Co., architect Horace Trumbauer’s fashionable interi- 
ors provide a stately setting for 18th-century artworks. LEFT: Pierre — 
Lepautre’s marble Clytie Transformed into a Sunflower, 1726. ABOVE: Jean- — 
Marc Nattier’s Madame Victoire de France as a Vestal, circa 1764, 
is flanked by Hubert Robert’s Cascade in Tivoli and River Scene. 


ing emperor and grandson of the 
founding father, Nathan Wilden- 
stein, invited to come over from M. 
Knoedler and Company in 1968, a 
move somewhat akin to transferring 
from Harvard to Yale. Associated 
with Mr. Brooks are two younger 
Wildensteins: Guy, a director of the 
London gallery and by avocation an 
international-class polo player, and 
Alec, who strums the aesthetic 
heartstrings of various major Texas 
collectors and museums with the vir- 
tuosity of a Heifetz. 

Harry Brooks, a charming theater- 
loving Princetonian, is a real pro. 
While the word urbane might have 
been coined to describe him, he is ut- 
terly without the affectation or mon- 
strous egoism that marks others in 
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continued on page 102 
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7 | ‘TWA has a whole new angle. 
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CRISTAL LALIQUE 


VERSAILLES 
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For descriptive brochure and name of nearest dealer, send one dollar to Lalique, Dep't A.D.V. 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 
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Renoir’s Les Champs-Elysées pendant L’Exposition Universelle de 1867, a painting suggesting the 
artist’s turn toward Impressionism, affirms Wildenstein’s status as a premier dealer in French art. 





the field. He knows his business, is 
widely liked, has a range of acquaint- 
ances that can only be described as 
mythic, and radiates a disarming 
frankness and geniality. These are 
qualities that well befit him to direct 
the affairs of a firm many feel to be 
controversial, if only because of 
its consistent, some say intransigent, 
policy of going its own way. 

At times, this imperious indepen- 
dence has been criticized within the 
trade. Reclusive and apart, the 
gallery has refused to join the well- 
regarded Art Dealers Association of 
America, a decision taken, says Mr. 
Brooks, out of a disinclination to 
submit to automatic policy consen- 
sus. Wildenstein does not syndicate 
pictures, by and large, with other 
dealers—a posture unusual at a time 
when the sheer cost of major works 
often necessitates their joint purchase 


by a consortium of New York, Lon- 
don and Zurich deaiers. In the field of 
contemporary art, however, Wilden 
stein has recently entered into an 
agreement with the Pace Gallery to 
work together in a field that has 


manifestly taken over the affections 
of important new collectors just now 
beginning to make their mark. 

In a way, this leaves Harry Brooks 
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with somewhat mixed feelings, since 
the taste of the times seems to be 
moving away from the areas with 
which Wildenstein has long been 
identified. Sculpture, for example. 
Although Mr. Brooks sees some signs 
of a revival of interest in monumen- 
tal sculpture—works by Maillol and 


An old firehou 
Orientalized po 
Largillierre’s / 


Moore and Rodin, in particular— 
Wildenstein’s sculpture inventory, 
much of it reposing in a converted 
firehouse, includes regiments of im- 


- portant works by the likes of Coypel, 
‘Houdon, Le Moyne and Clodion. 


It is for the paintings of the more 
distant past, however, especially the 
glories of French painting from Fou- 
quet through Renoir, that Wilden- 
stein is most celebrated. The firm’s 
inventories, rumored to contain mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of prime exam- 
ples by everyone from Giotto to 
Gauguin, may not be as grand as all 
that, smiles Harry Brooks, but they 
are surely incomparable. Apart from 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wrightsman, 
however, there are few individuals 
around today who collect such things 
on the scale and with the discrimina- 
tion of an earlier generation. As a re- 
sult, Mr. Brooks estimates that more 
than half of the house’s business is 
with museums. Few dealers can con- 
sistently accommodate the breadth of 
taste represented by this market. In 
the last year or so, Wildenstein has 





nsformed into an elegant gallery space displays Jacques-André-Joseph Aved’s 
't Marie de Guérin, Marquise de Sainte-Maure, as a Sultana, 1743; Nicolas de 
a Man Seated; and Jean-Baptiste Marie Pierre’s The Rape of Europa, 1750. 





continued on page 106 
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Camille Pissarro’s serene landscape Barrage sur la Seine a Bougival, 1871, was painted during the 
height of Impressionism by one of the movement's most consistent and uncompromising artists. 





shepherded works from old masters 
as diverse as Sacchi and Boilly and 
Castiglione into major American 
museums. While these names may 
not command the noise and the price 
made from selling to a parvenu with 
a fistful of cash and a hankering for 
an Impressionist picture that goes 
well with the new chintz, they are 
earnests of Wildenstein’s catholicity 
of taste and expertise. 

This is confirmed by a tour of the 
premises. The stock remains formida- 
ble: paintings by Valdés Leal and 
Gros; oils by Luca Giordano and 
Jacopo Bassano from the earl Spen- 
cer’s collection; works by Metsys and 
Fragonard. An extraordinary little 
Vuillard of Toulouse-Lautrec at the 
theater is shown, followed by an 
early Renoir of the Champs-Elysées, 
and, finally, a Monet of the Parc 
Monceau that prov ng easy to 
like is not a bar to gr 

In a way, Wildenst« dealing 
as theater, and that is a vuld and 
must be. There is anothe 
firm, however, that sets it a) 
the run of its fellows and competit 
Very few galleries come to mind—per- 
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haps Thomas Agnew & Sons in Lon- 
don, along with Wildenstein the 
longest-running family act in the 
trade—that have contributed so 
much to art-historical scholarship. A 
visitor senses this on entering Daniel 





Wildenstein’s office, which in its way 
epitomizes and encapsulates the firm. 
The furnishings are elegant eigh- 
teenth-century; on the walls hang 
paintings by de Troy and Lancret, 


‘-and a Perronneau portrait that once 


belonged to Degas—all as to be ex- 
pected of a dealer so strongly associ- 
ated with French art and culture. The 
bookshelves, however, give another 
dimension, displaying the great 
monographs and catalogues—of Bou- 
cher, Monet, Manet, to name a few— 
that Wildenstein has sponsored over 
the years. Catalogues documenting 
museum-quality special exhibitions, 
mostly curated by Denys Sutton, are 
present as well, and a run of the 
scholarly Gazette des Beaux-Arts the 
firm has published for many years. 
No firm is without its detractors, 
and certainly Wildenstein has its 





share, thanks to its success and inde- — 


pendence. The traditional secretive- 
ness seems, however, to be on the 
wane. How the firm sees itself and its 
line of work is perhaps illustrated by 
Harry Brooks’s response to the ques- 
tion of which sale, in his career at 





sical s form a community of mythological and historical subjects. At left, James 
sreck Warrior at the Battle of Marathon, 1852, unfolds its agonizing drama 
Boizot’s pensive Nymph, 1802, and Joseph Chinard’s Apollo (right), 1790. 


next t oul 
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“Hard to swallow, but the Delco-GM/Bose 


Music System has even more technology than I do.” 


Born in 1999 at M.I1.T., 
Morgan is a vifal member of the 
Delco-GM/Bose Design Team. 


“1 don't believe everything | read, but | 
must agree with what Popular Science 
wrote about the Delco-GM/Bose Music 
System, ‘It’s as good or better than the 
best home systems I’ve heard.’ 

“Why do critics continually rave about 
the sound? Quite simply, because the 
Delco-GM/Bose Music System has more 
technology than any other music system 
—for car or home. And believe me, | 
know technology. 

“You see, I’ve been blessed with an 
acoustic computer brain that allows me 
to draw pictures of sound the way 
humans hear it. So engineers can design 
different Delco-GM/Bose Music Systems 
for specific models of Cadillac, Oldsmo- 
bile, Buick and Chevrolet. 









— Ras 


Sees 






Morgan helps us design 
a different Delco-GM/ 
Bose Music System to 
match the acoustics of 
specific GM car models. 


“Every car has four separate sound 
modules, each with its own ‘digital mode’ 
amplifier that | match to the acoustics of 
the car. Plus helical voice coil speakers, 
reflex enclosures, exclusive Delco inte- 
grated circuits. . . The list is much longer 
than | can tell you about here. 

“The technology is impressive, even 
by my standards. But that’s not why you 
should visit your GM dealer and ask for a 
demonstration. It’s simply that ‘you have 
to hear it to believe it.” (Popular Mechanics) 


Delco re 


Sound so real, it will change how 
you feel about driving. 
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There are those who take the best for granted. 


And for whom only the ultimate will suffice. Because their 
mands it. For these few, Sony designers and 


engine ree step in television 
design and technology—the Sony Trinitron® XBR 


monitor/receiver. It's our most advanced Trinitron ever, 


Redefined for our most beautiful picture. Even 
when it's off 


Sony Trl triumph of form and function. 


And like the hv vould pos: 
design is elegant, ul 
than breaking its extré 

cisely within them. Eve 

are designed for the ey: 

choice of cabinet color: 


© 1985 Sony Corporatior 
of Sony Corporation of Amer 





Sony introduces Trinitron XBR. If it loa 


and screen sizes of 25” and 20"' (measured diagoné 
To complete its revolutionary look, Sony designers 
created a striking optional pedestal with foot-peda 
controls. The end result is a television system whic 
enhance any room as much as it does every progré 
THE INSIDE STORY IS 
AS BEAUTIFUL AS THE OUTSIDE. 

To make Trinitron XBR look more beautiful on 
engineers created a new Trinitron Microblack™ sc 
with a flatter, squarer, fine-pitch picture tube. The 1 
A picture that approaches reality itself. That delive: 
greater contrast, greater resolution and no distortic 
That allows you to pick up even the subtlest image’ 
bask in the richest colors. In short, an almost perfe: 
ture for those who expect nothing less. 


jistered trademarks of Sony Corporation. The One and Only and Microblack are tra 
talstand. ‘Ask your local cable operator 





SONY 


good off, imagine how good it looks on. 


en it comes to sound, Trinitron XBF’s exclusive 
PM detachable stereo speakers deliver sound 
of incredible fidelity. Fidelity so dramatic, it's as if 
> hearing television for the first tme. And because a 
9 decoder is built-in, XBR is ready to receive all the 
0 programming available now and in the future. 
IT CAN RECEIVE ALMOST ANYTHING 
MAN CAN CONCEIVE. 
Because Trinitron XBR was created for those dis- 
ing few who demand program quantity as well as 
ty, Trinitron XBR can receive almost every concelv- 
video signal. Fact is, Trinitron XBR has direct audio 
ideo inputs for VCRs, videodiscs, video cameras, 
2 computers and is cable-compatible for as many 
5 channels, with VHF and UHF coverage—a total 


of 18] channels* Trinitron XBR also features on-screen 
display, and sleep timer, both operable with a new 
Express Commander® remote control with more 


functions than ever. 
NO MATTER HOW YOU LOOK AT IT 


IT LOOKS EXTRAORDINARY. 

Sony Trinitron XBR is a timeless combination of 
design and technology It's engineered and created 
for those significant few who accept the extraordinary 
as a matter of course. For those who can truly appre- 
ciate the ultimate sight and sound experience. The 
ultimate Trinitron. 

So come, experience Sony Trinitron XBR at your 
Sony dealer now. Because until you have, you haven't 


seen anything. S oO N Y 


THE ONE AND ONLY™ 





















































ORIENTAL DISCOVERY 
16 DAYS — February thru November 


The mysterious Orient has lured travelers 
for decades. In Japan, visit Tokyo, see 
masterpieces of Shinto art at Nikko, ride 
“First-Class” on the Bullet Train to the 
ancient city of Kyoto and discover the 
dramatic beauty of Lake Hakone. Stay at 
the elegant Oriental Hotel in Bangkok and 
enjoy a delightful dinner cruise on the Chao 
Phraya River. Sip a Singapore Sling at Raffles 
Hotel and ride a tri-shaw through Singapore’s 
Chinatown. Shop in the treasure-filled 
boutiques of Hong Kong. 





BEST OF THE ORIENT 
22 DAYS — March thru October 


Classical Oriental cities, the Klongs of 
Bangkok, the Great Wall of China, Peking 
Duck and an array of special attractions are 
yours to enjoy on this fascinating journey 
to the Far East. Watch a demonstration of 
flower arranging and tea ceremony in 
Kamakura and photograph the exquisite 
shrines of Kyoto. Be entertained in private 
homes, stay at State Guest Houses in China 
and the Oriental Hotel in Bangkok. Visit 
the exotic city of Singapore and explore the 
shopping mecca of the world, Hong Kong. 


Details in our Orient Brochure. 


WORLD TOURING AT ITS FINEST SINCE 1928 
All Hemphill Harris programs include the world’s 
finest hotels, a la cart sightseeing, native 
entertainment, special ! 21 ill gt 
Each departure is 
limited 


dinin , 
gratuities. 


and 


scorted 


Ask for our !} 


Orient & China 

South America 

China (only) 

Middle East © 


Private Jet Cruise e \ 
16000 Ventu 


e 
Su, | Encino, Califor: 


e Toll Free (800) 
In Calif. (800) 2 


(818) 90 


TRAVEL CORPORATION 
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The Wonders at Wildenstein 
continued from page 106 





Harry A. Brooks of Wildenstein & Co. in New 
York stands next to an 1894 work by Degas 
entitled Toilette matinale. An early-16th-cen- 
tury panel, Mass of St. Gregory (right), is at- 
tributed to Quentin Metsys and his pupil 
Eduardo Portugalois. Gauguin’s 1896 oil Joseph 
and Potiphar’s Wife (below) was painted in 
Tahiti during the artist’s troubled final years. 


Wildenstein, he regards as the most 
satisfying, given both the quality and 
importance of the work involved, 
d the character of the transaction 
He answers without hesitation, 

the sale of the Rubens triple 

he painter and his family— 
fetropolitan Museum, to 

Charles Wrightsman. 

i the greatest painting 

rerican collection in 















COURTESY WILDENSTEIN & CO. 


many years, but that appears to be 
only part of Mr. Brooks’s satisfaction. 
Not less, he asserts, was that the 
Wrightsmans handled the purchase 
“in such a graceful manner.” There 
are few enough such collectors 
around, but as long as there are, it 
will not be necessary to worry about 
Wildenstein, which assuredly has the 
goods to satisfy them.0 

—DM<iichael M. Thomas 
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Dea R OLS RL rile) 1 aie EMMETT BRIGHT PHOTOGRAPH TO THE ACCREDITED TRADE ONLY 


PETER ROCCHIA. 


THE WICKER WORKS 


Corporate Je Cee terete tute! Showroom . 
267 Eighth Street, San Francisco, California 94103; telephone (415) 626-6730; telex 330408 
Send $10 for Design Portfolio a Bape? ee 


UR ee Cl: Le denver/kneedler-fauchere; portland/wayne martin, inc, dallas, houston/walter lee culp assoc; 
boston/george and frances davison; chicago, cleveland/donghia showrooms inc; troy (mich.)/nancy mason, new york/jack lenorlarsen; 
- philadelphia, washington/duncan-huggins, Itd; miami, atlanta/jerry pair & assoc. eS seal 
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Poggenpohl visual control. 

series 2200 diagonal — Our new diagonal cabi- 
The dawn of a new era in nets allow greater storage 
kitchen design. capacity aligned with the 


Our new system concen- 
trates allthe essential food 
preparation activity in one 
central area. 


Minimal movement 
combined with optimal 




















stylish design that makes 
Poggenpohl the leader in 
kitchen technology. 


The new series 2200. An 
interior designer's dream 
turned into a reality. 
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| tte in kitchen and bath cabinetry 


rilities of redefining the kitchen or bath 

we invite you to send $5.50 for full 

dhl USA Corp., (AD) 6 Pearl Court, 

2) Ol USA, Tel: (201) 934-1511, 

pogg sa, Telefax: (201) 934-1837, 
etry tured by Fr. Poggenpohl KG, 
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Gracefully nestled amid 712 EATER )LLe 16 ROKR elle 
falls, pools, tennis courts PORN Ue GOR CMCC cS SE UL 
desert’s most prestigious country club community of custom homesites 


and private residences. We invite your inquiry. 

Cottage condominiums and custom patio homes are available from 
$425,000 to $1,250,000. Homesites ORO OR OR AOC CROC CM mele 
more information and tour appointments, please call (61 9) 346-5566. 
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VINTAGE PROPERTIES 
75-005 Vintage Drive West, Indian Wells, California 92210 
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Discover Mauna Lani Point. 


Open your eyes to a new kind of life where each day is 
yours to do what you've always wanted. And each tranquil 
night brings you the sense that tomorrow will be even better. 
Discover Mauna Lani Point. 

Discover the incredible beauty of the Big Island of Hawaii's 
Sun Coast, the dazzling interplay of crimson sunsets melting 
into the indigo ocean. Discover the golf course that has sud- 
denly caught the golf world’s ») n. the Mauna Lani Bay 


Luxurious residences on the Big Islan 
For further information, please contact Mauna Lani Realty 





Hotel, already winning the applause of connoisseurs, and the s 
master plan that provides for Mauna Lani's integrity well — 
into the next century. 

And now, Mauna Lani Point. Discover the superlative — 
residences set in this tropical Eden—the privacy, security, in- — 
dividuality, thoughtful appointments and European flair. — 

Discover vision and the unique sense of being where you a 
belong. Discover Mauna Lani Point. 


wvaii's Kohala Coast. From $370,000 to $890,000. Fee simple. 


5°59, Kawaihae, Hawaii 96743-4959, (808) 885-6688, Or call toll free (800) 367-5100, ~~ 


This advertisement may be considered by residents of Hawai prohibited by law, and is not effective for any state where registration requirements have not been fulfilled, 


d all other state 
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AT THE 
1985 SPAIN 


FURNITURE & 


ACCESSORIES _ 


WPAN Stade 


An opportunity as rare as the 
designer furniture you will see. 
Reserve now to fly to Spain for a 
private showing of craftsmanship 
unavailable in the United States. 
WE’LL FLY YOU TO MADRID 
FOR A GRAND TIME. 
Eat, drink, shop and see Madrid, 
Valencia and Costa del Sol for 11 
indulgent days. The only inter- 
ruption to your Spanish revelry 
will be a private yacht cruise to 
Tangiers in northern Africa with 
a visit to the mysterious Kasbah. 
Round-the-clock enjoyment for 
only $1,595 per person, double 
occupancy. 

PLEASURE NEEDN’T TAKE A 
BACK SEAT TO BUSINESS 
In Valencia, the doors of = 
Spain’s famed furniture 

markets will open 
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on a dazzling display of unique 
creations. Spanish hand-crafts- 
manship is yours for very reason- 
able prices. Intricate carving in 
rich woods is complemented by 
contrasting wood and metal inlay. 
Many upholstered pieces boast 
incomparably supple and soft 
Spanish leathers. Triple bevelling 
for mirrors and hutch panes is the 
rule — not the exception. You 
will want to send it all home... 
and you can! 





Space is very limited. Return the 
coupon or call today. 


1-801-255-6501 
wilt 


THE 1985 SPAIN 
FURNITURE & 
ACCESSORIES MARKET 


U.S. departures May 6, 8 and 10. 
Market dates are May 10-16. 


INN 


International Markets Incorporated 
3450 Highland Drive, Suite 300 Salt Lake City, Utah 84106 


I’m ready for a rare opportunity to enjoy Spain and shop her fabulous furniture 
markets in private company. 


LJ Reserve space for 


people in my name. Enclosed is $ 


based on a $200 deposit per person. I understand I may cancel up to 60 days 
prior to departure and receive a full refund. 


Name : on J EEE ee 


Address Ji See 


City 
Type of business 


Simie Ai) 
Phone 


MAIL TO: International Markets Incorporated — Dept. 100 
3450 Highland Drive, Suite 300 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84106 
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“QUALITY CAMP,” he calls it. It’s magi- 
cal, funny, a little bit brash. With 
six floors of marvelous madness, 
there’s not a monotonous item in the 
house. Cunning toys hide in the 
hollowed backs of wooden elephants; 
telescopes focus, incongruously, on 
clustered chandeliers; miniature dolls 
lean out of pumpkin-size carriages, 
heeding the silent whinny of a horse 
lost from its merry-go-round. Savor- 
ing an antiques business started by 
his father in 1937, Bruce Newman 
has transformed Newel Art Galleries 
into an eclectic collector’s dream. 

Now president of the firm, Mr. 
Newman recalls, “I started at fifteen, 
working Saturdays, and I’m still do- 
ing what I was doing back then— 
sweeping, dusting, and painting gar- 
den furniture. In 1975 my nephew 
Lewis Baer joined the com- 
pany as vice-president. 
Now my fourteen-year-old 
daughter works on her 
holidays. I pay her three 
dollars a day (she wants a 
raise to five) plus a ten per- 
cent finder’s fee.” 

No matter how heady it 
gets, Newel fosters this 
feeling of family. The same 
companionable ladies are 
always there to ring clients 
in (and blare, ‘Lewis, pick 
up, please” over the inter- 
com). The porters have 
been there as long as 
twenty years. Even on a 
second meeting, some of 
the objects, like the big 
wire sculptures of Don 
Quixote and Sancho | 
seem like old friends 

Newel’s high profil 
the image of “candy 
to the stars—is relatiy 
recent. The gallery move 


Fantastically Newel 





PHOTOGRAPHY PETER AARON/ESTO 


Carved figures of the devil and his wife 
(above) hint at the vast array of imaginative 
antiques, from Renaissance to Art Déco, 
found at Newel Art Galleries in New York. 





"he main-floor showroom, an entrée to six floors of extra- 
»bjects, offers a display of decorative accessories and 
folding center stage is a colorful carousel elephant trans- 
\n elegant Italian lion, circa 1900, reclines near 
e bronze palace vases, circa 1850. 


_Manhattan’s East Side, in 1979, hav- 






into its present headquarters, an 
enormous converted warehouse on 


ing previously maintained four an- 
tiques shops on Second Avenue in 
the Forties and one floor of ware- 
house in their present building. “But 
I remember, in 1960, driving around 
with Jackie Kennedy in the rain from 
shop to shop,” Mr. Newman recalls. 
“A pair of red lacquer Queen Anne 
chairs that were in the Kennedy 
White House are back here today. 
“There is such a thing as buying to 
help build the Newel image,” he con- 
tinues, “especially since our advertis- 
ing campaign, begun in earnest about 
three years ago, has been so success- 
ful. It all started when John Marion, 
Robert Woolley and Peter Wilson, 
all from Sotheby Parke Bernet, came — 
in and were absolutely 
amazed because they’d 
never heard of the place 
before. They said it was 
unique and that we had to 
be more aggressive.” And 
so the distinctive full-page 
ads began, usually featur- 
ing a whimsical piece of 
furniture and an equally 
provocative headline. “My 
wife frequently writes the 
captions,” says Mr. New- 
man, “and I do the light- 
ing. We were up for an art 
directors’ award and we 
won. One ad cost more 
than the piece of furniture 
illustrated—a rustic love 
seat supported by two 
wooden bears. Because of 
that ad, we sold out all our 
bear furniture—forty-five 
pieces in three weeks. Now 
we even get fan mail, ask- 
ing us what’s next. 
“Putting this building 





continued on page 122 
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vodka on the rocks. Incomparable. Because on 


ly Kahlua tastes like Kahlua. For a world 


of delicious ideas, do send for our recipe book. On us, of course. Kahlua, Dept.D, 
P.O. Box 8925, Universal City, CA 91608. Pssst: KahIUais beautiful to enjoy... beautiful to give. 


If you'd like extra recipe books to give with it, we'll be happy to oblige. 
©1983 Kahlua® 53 Proof. Maidstone Wine & Spirits Inc., Universal City, CR ey 
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For the first time, a designer approached leather the way one 
would handle fabric. He combined eggshell, beige and cream 
leathers into a unique gradation of soft tones. For our complete 
catalog, please send a $6 check or money order to: Roche-Bobois 
(Dept RA 2) 200 Madison Avenue. New York. N.Y.C. 10 016. 


Probably the most exclusive collection in leather. 


ROCEHE-BOBOIS 


PARIS 


Store location throughout the US and Canada — 
New York « Atlanta - Beverly Hills - Birmingham , Mich - Boston - Calgary + Chicago - Dallas 
- Miami - Minneapolis - Montreal - Palm Beach + Paramus 


San Francisco + Scarsdale + Seattle 
- Winetka - Winnipeg 


Denver - Houston « La Jolla 
Philadelphia - Phoenix 


+ Quebec + Roslyn Heights - 
Toronto - Vancouver BC - Washington DC - Westport/Southport 


LONDON « BRUSSELS - GENEVA - MADRID - MUNICH 
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together was the biggest event of my 
life, however. Now I'd like to see if I 
could do it all over again. There’s talk 
of expanding to Dallas or Los Angeles 
or both, and there have been offers to 
buy the business.” But at fifty-one, 
Bruce Newman is not about to retire 
from such a stimulating vocation. 
“This keeps me fit. I’m always lifting 
something!”” Pointing to a set of 
grotto furniture that once belonged 
to Helena Rubenstein, he 
adds, “Buying something 
like this is quite invigo- 
rating. I get palpitations 
almost every time.” 

A small but essential part 
of Newel’s business has al- 
ways been leasing. “In the 
old days we specialized in 
this particular area, but 
now it’s only about fifteen 
percent of our business. I 
wanted to expand, and you 
can’t expand on rentals.” 
Nevertheless, rentals do 
carry a certain amount of 
glamour and prestige. One 
day it’s a crucifix being 
returned from a reshoot 
on Woody Allen’s movie 
Broadway Danny Rose. An- 
other day a painting used 
for the production of The 
Little Foxes in London is be- 
ing requested. “Remember 
the scene in La Cage aux 


folles on Broadway when 
the house is redecorated be- 
fore the in-laws arrive?” he 
asks. “That was all Newel. 
We also rented a throne to 


the British En vhen 
Queen Elizab« 

Then there « 
als that turn 
“One rosewood 
back and forth 
New York and th 
when it was used f 
Godfather,” Mr. Newm. 
notes. “First it was re 
turned, and then a year 


Fantastically Newel 
continued from page 118 


later it was bought back for Francis 
Ford Coppola’s house.” 

Even to the most casual visitor who 
might drop in not intending to buy, a 
look around Newel Art Galleries can 
be full of startling poetry. Objects are 
not arranged in settings, but accord- 
ing to type. There is an entire aisle of 
cheval mirrors; a row of chaise lon- 
gues; a section of sitz baths, including 
one in the shape of a shoe. There are 





president of Newel Art Galleries, stands 
second floor—pieces that reveal his love for 
and Burmese objects, as well as other exotic 
re. At far left is a mid-nineteenth-century 
nore clipper ship. ABovE: Surrounded by 
a bronze bust of the great 15th-century 
rocchio, silently commands the third- 
ight is an iron figure of Minerva. 


~.cancans atop the commodes. I 





















quantities of horn, papier-maché an¢ 
bentwood furniture. In “French a 
Italian,” on the fifth floor, the legs o 
upturned console tables do froze 


“Early Oak,” on two, it’s easy to ge 
lost in what feels like an enchanted 
forest. On four, in “Brighton” (New: 
man’s personal favorite), things aré 
highly exotic, while in the basement's 
“Country” section, things can get 
momentarily dour. There, 
huge wicker baskets si 
next to old wooden spin 
ning wheels flung in the 
corner—a sad yet funn 
cycle of a woman’ life. 

Scattered around the 
store are Victorian manne 
quins painted by a contem- 
porary French artist to 
resemble Henri Rousseau’s 
paintings. Not expensive, 
but priceless for windo 
display. “I saw them as 
sculpture, and two went to 
Bergdorf’s,” Mr. Newman 
says. “Equally charming is 
an English Arts and Crafts 
bedroom set from Heal & 
Son in London, mahogany, 
with the following inscrip- 
tions inlaid in pewter: ‘Fine 
feathers make fine birds’ 
on the armoire, and on the 
vanity, ‘If this be vanity, 
who'd be wise?’ ” 

Bruce Newman is the 
first to admit he favors the 
grotesque and the playful. 
“This is a sickness,’” he 
says, referring to the fact 
that he has not one statue 
of Mephistopheles but 
four. Most spectacularly, — 
he has two sculptured sets 
of the devil and his wife— 
Victorian couples that por- 
tray the devil in a morning 
coat and his wife in a tight 
skirt with her tail poking 
out. One set is a pair of 
pedestals. The other, life 





continued on page 126 
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Lobby carpet: Losange Directoire design. 
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The Stark Collections 
encompass historical 
documents, contemporary 
masterpieces, restoration 
projects, as well as 
carpeting in every 
conceivable design, 

color and texture. 
Through interior designers 
and architects 3 


dg., 979 Third Ave., NYC, NY 10022/Atlanta/Boston/Chicago/Dallas/Denver/Houston/Los Angeles/Miami/San Francisco/Seattle/Troy/Washington, D.C. 




































A fine pair of 19th century wrought iron 

Entrance Gates removed from Heber Mount, Edinburgh. 
Decorated with finials, rosettes and brass acanthus leaves 
complete with the original sandstone piers 

surmounted with carved stone pineapples. 
Opening width 11'0”, Overall width including piers 15'5" 
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Period panelled rooms. 
Anti places. 
Wroi itrance gates, 





For further inf 
Crowther of Sy 
Isleworth: Middle 
Tel: 011441 560 7978 


Syon Lodge is open Mc u.—5 pm 

Saturday and Sunday 11 

Also at 6 Old Bond Street | l 

Tel: 011441 493 8688 LON DON 
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Vanuel Canovas 


D & D Building, 979 Third Avenue New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 752.95.88 
Showrooms : Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Houston, Los Pare eey 
Miami, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Troy (Michigan), Washington (D.C.). 
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SELECTIONS 


Saving your 
back issues? 


Slipcases keep them 
neat and dust-free! 


A. Coffee-color vinyl case attractively 

gold stamped on cover and spine 

provides functional beauty plus 
added protection for treasured back 

issues of Architectural Digest. 

Two cases will hold 12 issues. 


#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (2.00) 


B. Function meets beauty in this 
attractive see-through organizer. 
Handsome and sturdy acrylic case 
keeps six issues of Architectural 
Digest handy and dust-free. 


#200011 CLEAR SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 
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CALL TOLL: FREE 800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 7A.M.-5P.M. Pacific Time. In 
California, call 800-252-2071. Credit card orders 
only. Minimum $15. (For Customer Service, call 
213-836-7090.) Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. 
Items may be shipped separately. Offer good in 
USA and Canada only. 

“Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of 


Knapp Communications Corporation, used with 
permission 


Mail to 
Architectural Digest Selections, Dept. A635 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90232 
NAME — 


ADDRESS —___ 


Clie. 
SLATE == 


Quantity 
#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (2.00) 

= #200011 CLEAE iPCASE $22 (2.25) 
Grand Total $ _ 
amount indicated in ( 
handling per unit ship) 
(}) Check payable to A 

Selections (add 6.5 

delivered in California) 
0 Visa CO) Mastercard OD 
C)American Express Exp. date 


Cara 


Signature —_ 
(if charging) 
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Fantastically Newel 
continued from page 122 


size and delightfully eerie, was bought 
by Mexican actress Maria Felix. 

“I’m not afraid of white ele- 
phants,” Mr. Newman insists, and he 
goes exploring for them whenever 
possible. “One demolitions man took 
me to a library outside Versailles, 
where I bought a section of a balus- 
trade, a big walnut mantelpiece— 
good for a hotel—and an unusual 
pair of walnut library stairs. Another 
demolitions man led me to a nine- 
teenth-century Belgian church, 
where I bought the whole interior, 
including the paneling and altar- 
piece. Some of the woodwork went to 
a South American lady, for a private 
chapel on her estate, but the Stations 
of the Cross are still in the basement.” 

The boldest stroke of all is an 
entire wall of gold and silver lacquer 
panels in low relief, dated 1935 and 
signed by both Jean Dupas and 
Jean Dunand. The entrance to the 
smoking room from the grand salon 


‘took a return trip, then two da 





*h floor houses its own distinct collection, and Newel’s fifth floor is unique 
berant 18th- and 19th-century French and Italian furniture. Towering above 

i) are a pair of carved damsel and knight figures, in 17th-century dress, that 

e ‘ {rom outside a chateau in southern France. Resting on the floor between them 
hinoiserie gilt-bronze-trimmed pedestals. Chinese porcelain torchéres with 
(-bronze mounts stand regally atop a Louis XV-style parquetry commode. 


























of the luxury liner Normandie, this} 
a major monument of Art Déco; a 
other wall is in the Metropolita 
Museum. “I came upon this 
France, completely by chance. 


of negotiating. I don’t speak Fren 
The two brothers who owned t 
panels kept leaving the room to con 
sult with their mother, who didn 
want to be there, but had the fi 
say. They were very happy to ha 
the money wired directly into thei 
account. How much? Let’s just say 
paid six figures.” But now that t 
thirty-two panels have left Frane 
Mr. Newman does not have the spae 
to show them all. “The wall is abo 
twenty feet tall, and my ceilings ar 
only fifteen. If you know someo 
who might be interested—a majo} 
museum or perhaps a corporatio 
that wants something really spec 
tacular for its lobby—let me know.”C 
—Brooks Adams 
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‘onversation Piec 


The Krone-A-Phone Compact 1000 is a new 
dimension of sight and sound backed by a full 
5-year warranty. 

Just to see the Krone-A-Phone is to appreciate 
innovative styling. But to hear it is an experience. 
Its unmatched acoustical fidelity enables both 
caller and listener to enjoy conversation that's 
crisp, clean and clear. 

The solid-state circuitry delivers a new level of per- 
formance resulting in a virtually trouble-free phone. 
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Its award-winning design comes in a range of 
two-tone decorator colors selected by the trend- 
setting interior designer Mario Buatta. 

The Krone-A-Phone Compact 1000 has it all: 
dependability, durability, clarity, beauty and 
the 5-year warranty. Now that makes exciting 
conversation. ‘ 

Available at |. Magnin, Neiman-Marcus, Macy's — 
New York, Bambergers and authorized Krone #™ - 
dealers. Call toll-free 1-800-992-9901. _ 
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6950 SOUTH TUCSON WAY, ENGLEWOOD, ‘COLORADO 80112 
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suelo 

FU RU EMCEE 

OF CHICAGO 
COLLECTION, VOL. III 


The rare and beautiful originals are 
all at The Art Institute of Chicago 
and are part of its textile collection. 
Warner has adapted them for use 
in today’s interiors, using contem- 
porary materials so that even the 
most delicate of these ‘country 
fancies’ are scrubbable, strippable, 
pre-pasted and pre-trimmed. There 
are 26 different Wallcovering de- 
signs in up to 5 color choices plus 
Borders and 55 marvelous corre- 
lated Fabrics printed on a 50/50 
blend of cotton and polyester. 
Country Fancies is the warmest and 
most welcoming wallcovering 
collection you’ve ever seen. It is 
available now, through interior 
designers and decorating depart- 
ments of fine stores. 


The Warner Company, 
108 S. Desplaines, Chicago, IL 60606 
Showroom: 6-134 The Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, IL 60654 


All the beautiful things 
happening to walls are by 


Warner 


Wallcoverings and Fabrics 





here: All fabric is Dyanna. Wallcoverings: Dyanna, Dyanna Border and Lynne (stripe). 
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When your travel plans include Pan Am’s 
First Class Service and the American Express® 
Card, you immediately assure yourself of a more 
pleasurable and convenient trip. 

More pleasurable, because the moment you 
enter the First Class cabin of a Pan Am 747 or 
L-1011, you'll notice the extraordinary feeling 
of space. You'll settle into a soothing Pan Am 
Sleeperette® Seat—the Space Seat—and enjoy 
your choice of Pan Am’s international entrées 
and fine wines. But perhaps most importantly, 
you ll experience a true sense of privacy that’s 
all too rare in air travel today. 


he First Class Way To Go. 


Then, once you reach your destination, the 
American Express Card will continue to provide 
you with First Class service. You'll appreciate the 
peace of mind of knowing the Card is respected 
and welcomed worldwide. You'll also enjoy the 
ease with which you can charge airline tickets, 
car rentals, hotels and dining—in fact, the 
American Express Card is welcomed virtually 
everywhere your travels take you. 

Pan Am and American Express. The First 
Class way to go. 
xe Ihe American Express® Card. 


B®RESS 


s Don’t leave home without it? 
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~~ Pan Am.You Cant Beat The Experience: 

































































Crosscurrents 
High Rise at Sea Level in Palm Beach 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANGELO DONGHIA, ASID 
TEXT BY JESSE KORNBLUTH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 























For their Palm Beach condominium, a New York couple directed Angelo Donghia to 
create an atypical Florida space: No wicker, they insisted, but a cool invasion of marble; no 
festive florals, but lavish expanses of gold. opposite: In the entrance hall, the fantasy 
begins with black glass and contrasting marbles, and accelerates with benches upholstered in 
a provocative cloth of gold. above: The urbane mood continues in the living room, 
where a palette of black, white and gold forms a sparkling accompaniment to the varying 
colors of the sea. FOLLOWING PAGES: A silver tea paper ceiling subtly reflects the living room. 
Seating from Donghia Furniture is covered in cotton from Clarence House. Bronze sculpture 
by Douglas Abdell; drawings and paintings in the apartment by Richard Giglio. 
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THEIR FORT LAUDERDALE home had 
won a national architectural award, 
but the New York businessman and 
his wife were in no mood to cele- 
brate. Not that they were bored—it 
was just that 8,000 square feet of 
magnificence somehow’ wasn’t 
enough fer a vacationing family of 
five grown children, assorted wives, 
grandchildren and pets. A bigger 
house? Or fewer guests? “I’m a 
Virgo,” the wife moaned. “And 
though Virgos love excess, they can’t 
seem to live with it.” 

So the couple deaccessioned. And 
started again. In an apartment. Of 
3,000 square feet. With three bed- 
rooms that they converted into two. 
“A nice hotel” has been found nearby 
for the visiting children. And now 
everyone is happy. 

Which isn’t to suggest that it was 
the merest snap of the fingers to con- 
vert a just-built, architecturally un- 
finished condominium overlooking 
the ocean in Palm Beach into a sleek 
and urbane apartment that might 
have been transported from New 
York’s East Side. For the client was 
not what she calls “a wicker lady.” 
Nor does she like pastels. Nor is she 
much for floral prints. “I’ll walk into 
a chintz-filled room and like it,” she 
asserts, “but not for me. 

“T think people have gotten past 
the typical ‘Florida look,” she con- 
tinues. ‘““And these aren’t beach 
houses. In their architecture and ap- 
pointments, they are much more so- 
phisticated spaces. So I wanted a New 
York designer—and to me there’s no 
one better than Angelo Donghia.” 

“My ideal client,” Angelo Donghia 
has said, “loves my styles, gets in- 
volved in the selection and origin of 
the design, and then does not reap- 
pear until the job is completed.” Mr. 


PRECEDING PAGES: Hand-painted fabric enfolds the 
dining area in Midas-like richness, heightened by 
armchairs enveloped in black Ultrasuede by China Seas. 
RIGHT: The apartment's shi: ury is softened ina 


corner of the master bedrox n give 
way to a cream-colored Stark 
chenille. A striped throw inje: 
color. Ultrasuede wallcoverin; 
Seating and table by Dongh 
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Donghia rarely gets that client. He 
didn’t here, either. 

“We like sparse, dramatic rooms,” 
the couple announced at their first 
meeting with the designer, whose 
various Florida houses are known for 
his fetching use of low-key wicker 
and cool cotton. “We entertain a lot,” 
they added. “We want sparkle.” 

In short order, Angelo Donghia 
and his associate, Daniel Parke, 
sheathed the walls of the large octag- 
onal entrance hall with black glass, 
set a black marble octagon into the 
white marble of the floor, and deco- 
rated the area with simple gold 
benches, a brass and Lucite pedestal 
table and a Venetian glass vase. Their 
only concession to geography was the 
ocean blue of the ceiling. 

In the living room, the designer re- 
peated the octagonal motif. In the 
spirit of Jean-Michel Frank, the su- 
perb classicist who used metallic ac- 
cents to great effect, he covered the 
ceiling with silver tea paper. To make 
the room glow gold, he chose a hand- 
painted 24K fabric for the walls. And 
to play on the view, he opted for mo- 
tor-driven mesh window shades in- 
stead of draperies. “The mesh filters 
the heat and light,” Daniel Parke 
says, “but it also allows the scen- 
ery to show through.” 

All this took a year, with Angelo 
Donghia traveling to Florida four 
times, Mr. Parke flying down ev- 
ery other week, and the client call- 
ing to confer almost every day. “It 
was a complicated job because of its 
simplicity,” Mr. Donghia explains. | 
“When you're keeping it simple, you 
have to be particularly attentive to 
the quality of your materials. Years 

ago we'd paint walls, put up draper- 
ies, lay carpet, set up the furniture 
and call that decorating. Today we’ve 
suddenly been propelled into the con- 
struction business. It’s much harder.” 0 
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A mirrored wall reflects the tropical flavor of the 
master bedroom and lends an added sense of space. Exotic 
flowers, plants and patterned pillows evoke the casual 
character of the Palm Beach surroundings. The watercolor 
is by Richard Giglio. A swing-arm wall lamp by 
Hansen gently illuminates the scene. 
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Belltrees, the home of six generations of the 
White family, nestles among the basalt hills 
of Australia’s Upper Hunter Valley, some 

200 miles north of Sydney. ABOVE: Reflect- 
ing the influence of the Edwardian era, 

the present homestead, completed in 1908, 
stands firmly yet delicately at the heart of the 
estate. 1. Eucalyptus trees dotting the land- 
scape exude a bluish haze. 2. Belltrees cricket 
teams have played on this field for over a 
hundred years. 3. A wooden gate, typical of 
many made by early “bush” carpenters, 
leads to the stallion paddock. Mount 
Woolooma, in the distance, is part of the 
20,000-acre cattle station. 4. Australian stock 
horses stand near sheltering eucalyptuses. 

5. Angus-Charolais cross heifers graze on 
natural pasture in a holding paddock. 
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THE ADVENTUROUS British farmers 
who sailed halfway across the world 
to settle in Australia faced tremen- 
dous extremes in climate and land- 
scape—from vast stretches of desert 
covering two-thirds of the continent 
to dense tropical rain forests along 
part of the coastline. In comparison, 
the Upper Hunter Valley in New 
South Wales, with its rolling hills 
covered with eucalyptuses, and plen- 
tiful rivers, must have seemed rela- 
tively Arcadian; the ideal place to 
raise sheep and cattle. 

In 1830, a roguish Scots pioneer 
named H. C. Sempill landed in Syd- 
ney and immediately began buying 
large plots of virgin land in the 
Hunter. Among these was a particu- 
larly fine grant of 2,560 acres he 
called Belltrees, after his home in 
Scotland. Sempill fell victim to the 
economic depression of the 1840s, 
and by 1844 was forced to relinquish 
the estate to a prosperous politician 
named W. C. Wentworth, whose fi- 
nancial strength enabled him to ride 
out the desperate years. In 1853 the 
estate was bought by the White 
brothers, who had owned and leased 
adjoining land since the 1830s. By 
the 1880s, the four White brothers— 
sons of James White, a pioneer from 
Somerset, England—had extended 
Belltrees to 250,000 acres. Their de- 
scendants live there and farm the 
land to this day. 

Under the Whites’ inspired man- 
agement, Belltrees flourished as a 
sheep and cattle station, and by the 
late 1880s a small village was estab- 
lished on the property. The winding 
road following the river to the home- 
stead passes stockmen’s cottages, 





Verandas, an Australian vernacular, wrap around Belltrees, effectively cooling 

the house during the long hot summers. top: Early morning light bathes the entrance 
drive, viewed through the specially designed cast-iron work of the upper veranda. 
Cotoneasters and cherry plum trees line the driveway. CENTER: “Squatters” chairs are 
used for relaxing and enjoying the vista framed by the iron pillars and latticework of 


the lower veranda. Asove: At the birth of Antony White—the first child of the present 
generation of owners, Michael and Judy White—grandfather A. H. White fired a 
twenty-one-gun salute from the upper veranda. RIGHT: Part of the original homestead, 
built circa 1836, stands at the edge of the lawn. The old kitchen block is at right. 
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farm buildings, a school, a church 
and a store, as well as the original 
sandstock brick and ironbark home- 
stead built by Sempill circa 1836. 
These structures have all been scru- 
pulously restored and maintained. 
Willows shade the riverbank; across 
the parkland, established European 
trees such as poplars, peppers, 
quinces, oranges and lemons grow 
contentedly alongside the ubiquitous 
native eucalyptuses. 

Abruptly, the road makes a right- 
angle turn and Belltrees homestead 
comes into view, shimmering in the 
heat and looking like a great Edwar- 
dian wedding cake. Completed in 
1908, and consisting of fifty-two 
rooms, the house has white ironwork 
verandas with elaborate detailing on 
both stories. Inside, it resonates with 
echoes of past generations without 
being in the slightest haunted by 
them. It is easy to imagine the 
women of the house at the turn of 
the century, moving like shadows 
through the cool corridors, spurning 
the interminable heat of the Austra- 
lian summer. At the same time, a 
comfortable, welcoming atmosphere 
prevails, reflecting the energetic and 
outgoing spirit of the fifth and sixth 
generations of Whites, Michael and 
Judy and their seven children. 

Mr. White’s grandfather Henry 
Luke White, the man who commis- 
sioned architect J. W. Pender to build 
the present Belltrees homestead, was 
also the unofficial “ruler” of the 
Hunter Valley. Besides managing a 
massive property the size of a small 
kingdom, incorporating a total of 
2,000 miles of fencing, H. L. White 
amassed one of the most comprehen- 
sive collections of Australian bird 
skins and eggs in existence at that 








LEFT: The cedarwood staircase, rising from the central hall, was architect J. W. 

Pender’s particular pride. Pressed metal Wunderlich ceilings retain their original 

paint and silver leaf trim. Tor: Prints of New Guinea birds of paradise enliven the walls 
of the homestead-style dining room—functional rather than ornate. The dining table 
and chairs are of native silky oak. CENTER AND ABOVE: Billiard room walls are decked 
with ribbons and trophies won by Belltrees horses and cattle over a period of 150 years; 
the estate is geared toward beef cattle production. A corner cabinet holds White family 
memorabilia, and a photograph above the mantel shows Michael White’s father, 

A. H. White, in 1921, with the Jesus College Cambridge cricket team. 
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time, sending his agents all over Aus- 
tralia in search of rare specimens. He 
was also a passionate philatelist and 
collector of rare books, and, some- 
what in contrast, was known for be- 
ing a talented water diviner. 

More than 700,000 sandstock 
bricks for the new homestead were 
baked over a twenty-one-month pe- 
riod in a special kiln on the estate. 
Bullock teams carting fittings and 
supplies from the railhead at the 
township of Scone took three days to 
arrive at the site. In addition, there 
was more than a year of detailed cor- 
respondence between H. L. White and 
the architect before the client was 
satisfied with the final plan. Mr. 
Pender, who had previously de- 
signed a number of functional build- 
ings on the estate, had been waiting 
patiently for the opportunity to ex- 
press himself aesthetically. He was 
adamant about including certain fea- 
tures, such as the staircase, which 
winds upon itself from the middle of 
ihe entrance hall to the upper story. 
Though he gave in at the time, H. L. 
White subsequently wrote, “We feel 
very much annoyed at the waste of 
money entailed by the great quantity 
of useless ornamentation. Contrary to 
our expressed wishes you have ap- 
parently expended hundreds of 
pounds more than was necessary on 
the hall and stairs. . . .” 

In spite of his grandfather’s criti- 
cism, Michael White remarks, “It is 
above all a wonderfully functional 
house. You can walk inside in the 
middle of the blazing Australian 
summer and it’s just like an icebox.” 
Michael White remains as devoted to 
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continued on page 232 


rop: Objects in the original kitchen, now a saddlery museum, include a black- 


smith’s bellows, bullock yoke, draft horse bridles and winkers, and shearers’ tables and 
lanterns. CENTER: The original Fletcher wood-fuel stove, circa 1900, remains in the main 
kitchen and is still pressed into service for large parties. Pots and pans are 19th-century 
examples. ABOVE: A patina of age enhances the doors of the indigenous ironbark-slab 

store building n 1835, that stocked provisions for the early settlers. RIGHT: The 
original press a ntique handmade baskets stand in the wool room of the 1879 gal- 
vanized-iron sh« use. In its wool-producing heyday at the turn of the 
centul i were shipped from Belltrees to London every year. 
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The Lingering Past 


Melodic Echoes in Manhattan 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARIO BUATTA, ASID 
TEXT BY PETER CARLSEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





A Manhattan apartment by Mario Buatta illustrates his flair for combining color and 

pattern with traditional furnishings. OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: Paneling, painted in sunny tones, 
keeps the living room bright in daytime and luminous at night. Family treasures incorporated 
into Mr. Buatta’s scheme include a Sheraton side table, a portrait, an antique American fall- 
front desk and a landscape by Charles Burchfield. FOLLOWING PAGES: “To me, light means energy,” 
says the designer. “The more natural light in a room, the better.” Further brightening the 
living room, an abundant floral motif is expressed in fabric and porcelain, and in the row of 
potted plants along the windowsill. The furnishings are arranged in an open, flexible man- 
ner, oriented toward the center of the room. A large Regina music box becomes a table in 
front of the sofa. Quilted chintz for the draperies and printed cottons for the upholstery 

are from Brunschwig & Fils; solid-colored cotton for club chair from Clarence House. 


“DESIGNING AN APARTMENT for people 
with minds of their own isn’t always 
a piece of cake,” observes Mario 
Buatta, in the droll manner typical of 
this master of the traditional interior. 
“And here we were dealing with 
quite an intricate confection—origi- 
nally a triple-layered one. Back in the 
1930s, in the days when heiresses 
really were heiresses, this three- 
floored extravaganza was Barbara 
Hutton’s New York home.” 

More sober times, however, saw a 
division of the spoils. Mr. Buatta’s cli- 
ents purchased what had once been 
the bedroom area, though by current 
standards more than a substantial 
dwelling in its own right. It occupies 
almost an entire floor of one of those 
sturdy Fifth Avenue buildings that 
seem more like an outgrowth of 
Manhattan’s own bedrock base than 
anything created by man. 

“It’s almost a floor,” continues Mr. 
Buatta, ““because the Hutton ball- 
room, on the floor below, is double- 
height, and we had to wrap the 
apartment around it. In fact,” he 
adds, smiling, “if I put my ear against 
the wall, I can hear the strains of 
‘Who stole my heart away?’ ” 

By the time Mario Buatta’s clients 
found the apartment, the staircase 
had been sealed, and with it any 
chance for “truly dramatic propor- 
tions.” Luckily, Mr. Buatta had in 
mind something rather muted, low- 
key and accommodating. ‘That last 
word is really apt,” he says, “because 
collaboration is what we're talking 
about here: a Latin wife, full of fiery 
energy, and an American husband— 
old-line, understated—who likes 
things subtle, oblique. 

“And then there’s me. Sort of a 
cross between the two.” The result, 
far from being a battle of styles, is 
remarkably soothing and consistent. 
“We had a lot of givens,” the designer 
continues. “First, plenty of furniture, 
all fine pieces and no problem incor- 
porating them. Second, the rooms 
themselves, with elegant moldings— 
nothing grandiose, but just the kind 
of details I like to work with. Third, 
an art collection, of nineteenth- and 
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early-twentieth-century paintings.” 

A decision was made not to insti- 
gate any major architectural changes. 
Therefore, fabrics and colors were 
chosen to carry the main thrust of 
Mr. Buatta’s message. “Sherbet colors 
for the walls. I had an ongoing debate 
with my clients about the colors for 
the living room. I favored yellow; 
they wanted blue. I told them they 
had a great big blue room right out- 
side the window, called the sky. So 
we settled on three shades of yellow, 
and with the sun, we had four. 

“Perhaps because the rooms had 
been mainly informal and private in 
the original scheme of things, we had 
some slightly eccentric proportions to 
deal with. In the living room, for ex- 
ample, there’s a fireplace that’s off- 
center, an entrance door at the 
extreme south end, and lots of other 
little quirks that I accepted pretty ca- 
sually. I avoided the usual static ar- 
rangement of chairs around the 
fireplace and opened everything out 
toward the center of the room. Cer- 
tain effects might give you pause 
when you enter. ‘Something differ- 
ent’s going on here,’ you think. And 
that’s healthy. I’d never want to be 
thought too predictable.” 

This is far from being a predictable 
project for Mr. Buatta. It is almost a 
watercolor compared to the rich oils 
of his usual palette. “Or, to get back to 
those enjoyable cake-making similes, 
this is angel food, not chocolate 
layer,” he chuckles. 

Whatever the recipe, the result 
is a triumph of airiness and ease. But 
then Mario Buatta is by now some- 
thing of a master confectioner.0 
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“Back in the days when heiresses 
really were heiresses, this extravaganza 
was Barbara Hutton’s New York home.” 





ABOVE: In the dining room, silver pheasants and cocks, a pair of 
candelabra and a hot-water urn gleam in tandem with the polished 
Sheraton sideboard and shield-back chairs. The joys of the table are cele- 
brated in a still life by J. B. Ord. oprosire: Comfort is a byword with Mario 
Buatta, and he treats the master bedroom with his characteristic blend of warm 
color and plump upholstered furniture. “I’m something of a fanatic about getting 
just the right pattern, the most seductive texture, for the fabrics I use,” he explains. 
Printed cotton for the chair and chaise longue is from Quadrille; carpeting by 
Stark. The still life is by Paul Maze. Lert: “This was a long-term project,” 

Mario Buatta. “But that’s my favorite way to work, to let the 

build up layer by layer. I call it my Proust method.” 
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Antiques: 


An Eastern Glamour 
Exotic Enrichment of Furniture in the European Style 
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ABOVE: Table, Anglo-Indian, circa 1870. Ebony and ivory 
veneers; 2912" high, 46” wide. The first marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava, viceroy of India, probably owned this late- 
Victorian piece. Mallett at Bourdon House Ltd., London. 


opposite: Tallboy, Indo-Portuguese, late 18th century. 
Mother-of-pearl inlay; 80” high, 48” wide. Luminescent, 
labyrinthine inlay distinguishes a rare two-sectioned cab- 
inet created in Goa. Juan Portela Antiques, New York. 


“OH, EAST IS EAST, and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet,” 
wrote Rudyard Kipling. He was 
wrong, and tl 


made in India f1 


rlorious furniture 


>» seventeenth 
through the nine ituries un- 
der English and | fluence 
proves it. In its ba 
terials and Weste! 
niture represented 
different points of th: 

Ever since the late t! 
tury, when Marco Polo 
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Venice from his fabulous journeys, 
Europe has been fascinated with the 
arts and crafts of the East. Spices, 
silks, ivory, rare woods—the very 
materials represented the unknown. 
Indeed, the purpose of some of the 
great voyages of discovery was to 
bring those treasures closer to home. 
tho early sixteenth century, Portu- 
iders established footholds in 

isely followed by the British 

ter. Each trading empire, 

| the ancient land, found 


that skilled Indian craftsmen were 
able to copy the finest European 
styles. Using local materials like eb- 
ony, sandalwood, mother-of-pearl 
and ivory, they made exquisite fur- 
niture that to recipients back home 
seemed both foreign and familiar. 
India had been absorbing outside 
influences for centuries, either at the 
hands of conquerors like the Mughals, 
or from the streams of merchants 
passing along the great trade routes 
from the Far East, Africa, Arabia and 
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ABOVE: Writing Desk, Anglo-Indian, circa 
1830. Damascened sandalwood with ivory, 
silver and ebony; 43” high, 26” wide. Indian 
craftsmanship transforms a European 
design. Jacob Stodel, London. 


the Mediterranean. To Europeans, In- 
dia was a land of mystery, fable and 
bargains—the comparatively low 
cost of fine materials and workman- 
ship added to the furniture’s allure. 
The pieces might have been suitably 
rare, but a century earlier they 
would have been absolutely unthink- 
able. Their very opulence hinted at 
the power of empire. 

Furniture itself was a rarity in In- 
dia at that time. Except for stools and 
beds, there was and is almost no na- 
tive Indian furniture. Though this 
changed due to European influence 
hiring Indian craftsmen to build ta- 
bles, cabinets and chairs in Europea 
styles did not interfere with an 
existing Indian designs. There \ 
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ABOVE RIGHT: Demilune Table (one of a pair), 
Indo-Portuguese, circa 1810. Ebony and ivory 
inlays; 3642” high, 25” wide. Regional artisans 
excelled in intricate ivory mosaic work. 
Hyde Park Antiques Ltd., New York. 


tradition, in this case, to be altered. 

India had, however, developed 
great expertise in woodworking and 
inlay, specifically in the highly 
elaborate carved doors, ceilings and 
windows so common throughout 
southern Asia. The ivory-carving tra- 
dition, over three millennia old, was 
highly developed, and it flourished 
under British patronage in Bengal 
and Madras. The Portuguese, who 
had established themselves princi- 
pally at Goa, encouraged an even 
greater ornamentation than the Brit- 
ish, with an exquisite lack of re- 
straint. Both trading empires also 
commissioned work in European 
styles other than their own. 


his alliance of Western and East- 





opposite: Table, Damascene, circa 1850. 
Mother-of-pearl and ivory inlays with silver 
filets; 33” high, 392” in diameter. Damascus 
was noted for rich designs and materials. 
Gene Tyson Antiques, Inc., New York. 


ern styles was not confined to and 
larger forms. Candle shades of fine 
glass, ornate portable writing desks, 
veneered boxes for valuables—all is+) 
sued forth from the Indian work | 
shops for export back home. | 
Though perhaps a few of the finest? 
pieces were owned by the more im- | 
portant European traders and offi- 
cials stationed in India, the majority 
were for export to the parent country. 
It seems unlikely, for the most part, 
that these pieces originated as one- 
of-a-kind designs, though there are 
virtually no records to draw upon. 
Presumably, sketches were sent from | 
home to guide the Indian craftsmen, 
since the finer pieces were obviously 
made to meet very specific demands. 
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ABOVE: Pair of Armchairs, Anglo-Indian, circa 1780. 

Solid ivory with gilt; each, 35” high, 22%” wide. These 
Hepplewhite-influenced pieces suggest prevailing 18th-cen- 
tury English tastes. Mallett & Son (Antiques) Ltd., London. 


Sometimes not only the materials 


but also the decoration gives these 


pieces their rare Eastern flavor. The 
decoration in related pieces from the 
Middle East—Damascus was the cen- 
ter of this activity—tends to be less 
complex than Indian work, less sub- 
tle and more demonstrative. Indian 
patterns are more flowing, more in- 
tricate and more integrated into the 
larger design. The inlay and engrav- 


ing was often complemented by 


elab- 
orate metalwork in tl} rm of sil 


ver handles and even 


eis ; ee 
a 


Because the pieces were largely 
comm oned, the range of deco- 
rative styles tends to be wide. On 
closer examination, this range is like 
a psychological graph of Western res- 
ponses to the East. A pair of ivory 
armchairs, for instance, are gilded and 
fashioned in a primarily English de- 
sign. A great ebony cabinet, on the 
other hand, has carved ivory scenes 
out of Mughal miniatures, with a 
centerpiece of prince, princess, and 
the royal bed. In a sense, these sig- 

ify the extremes of European involve- 


Sie ie 


opposite: Cabinet, Anglo-Indian, 1750. Ebony with ivory 
inlay; 73” high, 42” wide. Imaginative scenes of Indian life 
add an exotic dimension to a cabinet designed especially for 
an English resident of India. David Allan, New York. 


ment in India—one of distant control, 
the other of a more local fascination. 

Surprisingly, a visitor to Delhi or 
Cairo can still purchase similar furni- 
ture of the highest quality, made 
from the same exotic materials as two 
centuries ago. In the realm of fine fur- 
niture, Europe exported its traditions 
to an ancient land, while demanding 
and receiving new visions of those 
traditions. If this alliance between 
West and East remains strong today, 
it would seem to be a reminder that 
no empire lasts as long as its art.0 
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ABOVE: Anthony Hail’s elegant state- 

it for the San Francisco apartment of 

=< Vincent Friia is emphatically announced 

Mah. ( ¢ 1) de : by a pair of mirrored urns and a single Jean- 

A Wr ll I TERR ot HICISCOS No b Hill Michel Frank chair in the entrance hall. 
opposite: A Chinese altar table underscores 

, the monochromatic airiness of the living room. 

INTERIOR DESIGN BY A\ Jean Cocteau lithographs flank the mirrored 
TEXT BY HOWARD JUNKE panel. Silver candlesticks are from Tiffany’s; 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSE silver seashells from Buccellati. 














RIGHT: Gilded 18th-century-style chairs 

add a note of old-world luxury to the under- 
stated tone of the living room. The painting is by 
Steven Dean Jones; the s« ulpture by Deborah 


Childress. Tor: Artworks on the liv ing room mantel 
include a Cocteau lithograph, a sculpture by Vasa 
and a 19th-century Japanese bronze. Above: The 
dining table sparkles wi 19th-century 
Austrian glassware, and | nd-painted china 
and silver flatware from Ti LOWING 

PAGES: Rejecting the single-m of a tradi- 
tional dining room, Mr. Hail ed a seating 
area at one end of the multip: n; the small 
round table is pressed into ser iner 
French archaeological engravii walls. The 
desk and chair are by Jean-Mic Iver obe 
lisk from Bulgari; crystal globes f1 t. 
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THE AREA surrounding Huntington 
Park, crown jewel of San Francisco’s 
Nob Hill, was the favorite neighbor- 
hood of railroad lords and silver 
kings—the embodiment of the 
heights to which they aspired. Now, 
bounded by the Pacific-Union Club 
and Grace Cathedral, and central to 
four great hotels named after some of 
those nabobs, Huntington Park re- 
mains a local landmark. The same 
might be said of designer Anthony 
Hail, who for more than a quarter- 
century has personified the grand 
manner in a city that takes pride in its 
cosmopolitan civility. 

For twelve years Mr. Hail lived in 
an elegant French-style apartment 
house facing Huntington Park. A 
man of patrician mien, derived in al- 
most equal measure from his south- 
ern heritage and his European 
upbringing, the designer decorated 
not only his own apartment in the 
building (see Architectural Digest, 
May/June 1972), but eight others as 
well—two of them twice. 

Recently, in this by now quite fa- 
miliar setting, Mr. Hail provided real 
estate broker Vincent Friia, for whom 
he had done an earlier apartment on 
the crest of nearby Russian Hill, with 
a fine example of the subdued, metic- 
ulous elegance for which the designer 
is renowned. Like Huntington Park 
itself, this latest design is airy, self- 
assured and splendid. 

The color scheme is essentially 
low-keyed and neutral, with only a 
few contrasts—for example, in the 
fabric that covers the living room 
chairs, which are from Rome. Rome 
also provided the inspiration for a 
touch of color in the master bedroom, 
a deep aubergine Mr. Hail noticed in 
the uniforms of the Papal pages. 

In the manner of Talleyrand, the 
great French statesman whose career 
spanned several tumultuous epochs, 


Anthony Hail has navigated the 
shifting currents of interior design 
with aplomb, pursuing a style that 
invokes the virtues of tradition. Or- 
der and its derivative, continuity, are 
the cornerstones of his approach. He 
has never been an advocate of the 
comfortable, throwaway look which 
attempts to suggest that everything 
has been in the family for years and 
can therefore be taken for granted. 
Quite the contrary—he allows noth- 
ing to be taken for granted. Mr. Hail’s 
clients are challenged to rise to the oc- 
casion his designs create. 

A client turns to Anthony Hail for 
the accuracy of his eye, the precision 
of his selections and arrangements, 
and his absolute sense of perfection. 
The grand manner, as he practices it, 
manages nonetheless to allow for hu- 
man imperfectibility. He recognizes 
that no one can or should try to live 
in a museum: The rigorous applica- 
tion of an ideal may not always be to 
the point. Life is long, its course mys- 
terious, and accommodations must be 
made. What ultimately matters is the 
successful integration of a client’s 
pleasures, fantasies and practical 
needs into an ensemble of substance 
and harmony, and here Mr. Hail 
makes no concessions. 

Vincent Friia entertains frequently. 
Having long been on record in oppo- 
sition to the seldom used “dining 
room,” Anthony Hail chose in this 
design to combine living and dining 
in a single, flexible, elegant space. 
This sitting/dining room and the ad- 
joining living room offer views of the 
park and a bit of spatial sleight of 
hand: On the far wall of each room is 
a large mirror that, facing its counter- 
part, creates the illusion of an infinite 
series of harmonious rooms. 

Mr. Hail’s classicism is never con- 
strained by period, because he be- 
lieves that excellence is timeless. In 


In the manner of Talleyrand, 


he has navigated the : 


tting currents 


of interior design with aplomb. 
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-sonal acquisitions, the accumulatio. 






























his view, we are the fortunate heirs ¢ 
an encyclopedic past. Thus, a Jear 
Michel Frank desk can and shoul 
support an obelisk, a bronze head, ai 
antique Chinese silver casket and 
personal photograph . . . all beneath 
graceful Louis XVI mirror. 

One of Mr. Hail’s great strengths 
his ability to integrate a client’s per 


and the favored objects, into a ne 
and sustaining pattern. Thus, the for 
mal beauty of a sterling silver tray 
Mr. Friia found while vacationing or 
Capri presides over a fanciful jeu 
d’esprit, a ceramic cat with a checke 
board coat. This vignette displays, i 
miniature, the goals of the larger pro 
gram: to incorporate the past into the 
present in a manner that is bot 
fresh and convincing. 

It is as if, out of the hurly-burly o: 
the night sky, Mr. Hail had recog. 
nized—and allowed us, too, to rec 
ognize—the constellations. These 
figures were, of course, always there; 
they always will be there. Anthony 
Hail’s gift is to present them to us as 
discovered truths, tried and found 
meaningful because they bring for 
and substance to our daily lives.O 
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opposite: Charles X furniture in 
the master bedroom complements a 
headboard based on one designed for Peter 
the Great. ABOVE: “In a traditional area, I 
wanted to introduce a fresher, more vital de- 
sign,” says Anthony Hail of the décor. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISI tas 


Helen Frankenthaler 


‘EXT BY JOANNA SHAW-EAGLE 
HMOTOGRAPHY BY HANS NAMUTH 



































Connecticut 


PRECEDING PAGES: A rugged seawall safeguards Helen 
Frankenthaler’s rambling Connecticut home overlooking 

Long Island Sound. At work in her studio, the artist says of her 
characteristic fluid technique: “Applying paint, I often pour it, 
making it more or less liquid as I go along. Or I can use sponges, 
or a wet or dry brush—any number of means. The point is to get 
down on canvas what I need.” ricHT: Bold against a pristine living 
room wall, an antique bucksaw has special significance: “The first 
carpenter who worked for me on this house always carried it, 
though I think he used more modern equipment. I always ad- 
mired it, and on the last day of the job he gave it to me.” The 
architectural model of her house incorporates an early 

version of a planned expansion of the studio. 


New York City 


BELOW: Helen Frankenthaler’s vintage New York City 

brownstone mirrors her encompassing spirit. Works by 

French Impressionists are arrayed on a living room wall, near an 
African Senufo sculpture. She installed the wall of windows to 
brighten a sitting area, creating a solarium. OpPosITE ABOVE LEFT: The 
hallway to the master bedroom is a gallery for photographs and me- 
mentos of important people in the artist’s life. opPOSITE ABOVE 
RIGHT: Displayed in the dining room is a painting entitled Truro— 
the work in progress seen in the preceding photograph of the 
artist in her Connecticut studio. opposite BELOW: In the master 
bedroom is another recent Frankenthaler painting, Madrid. 
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EN FRANKENTHALER’S two homes 
ve the artist two kinds of space— 
e vertical environment of a four- 
ory Manhattan brownstone and the 
orizontal world of a waterfront 
onnecticut home and studio. 

The New York house was her first 
ve; she’s been there twenty-six 
ears. It’s just a short walk—through 
neighborhood she enjoys—to her 
dio, a converted stable. The house 
olds many of her own paintings, 
ose of her friends, and a general 
ollection amassed over thirty-five 
ears. She renovated the home, open- 
g it up with skylights and tran- 
ms, updating the interiors with 
hite walls and recessed spotlighting 
o enhance some of the artworks. 

But since 1978, Frankenthaler 
as been spending more and more 
ime in Connecticut. She painted the 
ajority of the works in her past 
hree shows there, and is passionately 
evoted to the place she calls her 
‘seaside Giverny,” referring to 
Monet’s home and studio in France. 

Much of her current major exhi- 
bition, “Frankenthaler Works on Pa- 
per, 1949-1984,” was created in 
Connecticut, as well. Opened in Feb- 
ruary at New York’s Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum, the show is 
being circulated, in Canada, to the 
Edmonton Art Gallery and Toronto’s 
Art Gallery of Ontario; in the United 
States, to Harvard’s Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, the Baltimore Museum of Art, 
the San Francisco Museum of Mod- 
ern Art and, finally, Houston’s Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 

Her country house is a seduction 
for her, as well as for visitors. It is all 
lowering mists, endlessly stretching 
horizons, salt-air smells and the cries 
of gulls and swans. The rambling 
pre-1920 shingle house is set on a 
peninsula of emerald grass. The refer- 
ence to Giverny is an apt one; the 
“second generation” Abstract Expres- 
_ sionist, noted for her improvisational, 

nature-oriented abstractions, paints 

illusion much the way Monet did. 

There are strong connections be- 

tween Monet’s Impressionism and 

her brand of lyric abstraction. A 


poster of one of his landscapes is 
prominently displayed in her home. 

Tall and elegantly poised, the 
artist has an arresting face, a wide 
smile. Her alert glance challenges. 
She chooses her words with great 
care, yet when she loses herself in a 
subject there is no better conversa- 
tionalist. The years have treated her 
well since she was Abstract Ex- 
pressionism’s golden girl in the 
1950s. Taking her cue at the time 
from Jackson Pollock’s then-innova- 
tive pour-and-drip technique, she 





opposite: A brick wall in the master 


bedroom bears an array of what Helen 
Frankenthaler calls “memorabilia of quality, 
some by artists I’ve known. I change them 
from time to time, depending on the needs of 
my eye and heart.” aBove: The graceful 
back garden is as the artist likes it: 
“shipshape, but not manicured.” 





created_a chapter in art history by 
transforming that process into a 
soak-stain method all her own. 

New York-born, Frankenthaler 
says, “I carry my own rhythm with 
me wherever I go, but as I grow 
older, New York eats me alive. | 
admire and need it, but at this point 
in my life, I can’t work there the way 
I'd like to. Most major artists I know 
are moving out of the city. But I'll 
always relate to it.” 

In her work, color-saturated fields 
inevitably suggest earth, sky, water, 
air. Her art has always been intui- 
tive, free-associative, improvisatory, 
essentially based on risk and acci- 


-dent. It is not an art that can be 


readily programmed or scheduled. 


“In the country,” she explains, “it’s 
easier for me not to have a schedule. 
In New York I walk to my studio, but 
in Connecticut, because of the stu- 
dio’s proximity, I’m more apt to go 
back and forth morning and eve- 
ning—and I’m freer to paint. Often 
I'll walk out after supper to see how 
the paint’s drying. I can get up at 
eight o’clock, have a swim, and take 
breakfast back to bed. There’s less of a 
routine and less urgency about prior- 
ities than in New York. 

“When I’m in Connecticut, I often 
go out on the deck and watch the 
constantly changing skies and tides, 
and what happens to colors and 
shapes and spaces. And somehow 
this is osmosized into my aesthetic.” 

About the house, she says, “The 
shingles have a nice old look of hav- 
ing married into the soil. It’s great 
wakening to the birds here, and if the 
tide’s right, I can swim right off the 
sun porch. Looking straight ahead I 
see the shore of Long Island, to the 
left I see a scene that could be Bar 
Harbor or the Riviera, and to the 
right is the etched outline of the 
Big Apple—I’m less than an hour 
from New York City.” 

Frankenthaler plans to enlarge 
the Connecticut studio so that it will 
have an abundance of space and even 
more natural light. She wants it to be 
a “cathedral-loft” by the sea. At work, 
she is meticulous. Paint cans are 
neatly shelved and tools carefully 
hooked to walls. The artist makes her 
often enormous paintings on the stu- 
dio floor, then hangs them on the 
walls for more looking, additions, 
corrections and cropping. 

“In painting,” explains Helen 
Frankenthaler, “I hope to create the 
pleasure that comes from order, 
beauty, and to be true to my own sig- 
nature—my motor, my inner charac- 
ter.” Now in the fourth decade of a 
distinguished career, and despite the 
art world’s current preoccupation 
with brutal images, she continues— 
with soaring colors, allusive space, 
illusions of seas and heavens—to be 
recognized as one of America’s most 
durable and popular artists. 
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Metamorphic Magic 


Breathing New 


vania Fieldstone Home 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT METZGI 
TEXT BY JUDITH THURMAN PHOTOG; 





HARRY BENSON 





ABOVE LEFT: Responding to the architectural strengths of a Georgian-style Pennsylvania house, Robert Metzger 

infused the interiors with a vibrant spirit. Tor: An allée of trees leads to the residence. ABOVE: “My approach for 

the décor was in no sense to make it a clean slate,” says Robert Metzger. “There was nothing to ‘decorate out.’ ” His 
strategy for the design began with the choice of fabrics, asa sculptor might begin by draping the torso of a model. FOLLOWING 
paces: Artworks spark the living room: left of the window, a painting by Milton Avery, and right, one by Stanley Boxer. 
A pair of Chippendale-style chairs and a Chinese altar table (background) are from Newel Art Galleries; candlesticks 
from Lorin Marsh. Chintz for the balloon shades and velvet on the sofas and chaise lounge, from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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ABOVE: In one area within the living room, the sofas and small brass-trimmed tables provide a flexible yet elegant contemporary 

milieu for entertaining guests. The large painting is by Jules Olitski. A jewel-hued Agra carpet from Stark precisely fits the dimensions 

of the room, a find that was, in Mr. Metzger’s words, “pure karma.” opposite: “I love doing brilliant, glamorous dining rooms,” the designer 
confesses. To achieve those qualities, he boldly combined delicate Regency-style chairs, a marble-topped console, an exuberant trio of 
19th-century Oriental lacquered trays from Kentshire Galleries and a richly colored moiré silk wallcovering from Clarence 

House. Antique porcelain plates, Baccarat stemware and saltcellars, and Christofle flatware complete the table setting. 


THE LADY WAS on her way to a game 
of tennis when she saw the house 
for the first time. It was grand, porti- 
coed, handsomely set back—“the sort 
of house,” says designer Robert 
Metzger, “that glows with substance 
and savoir-vivre in those advertise- 
ments for the best Scotch.” 

Upon closer inspection, the house 
proved to have ” 
floors, woodwork 
cuted to an earl) itieth-century 
standard of craftsmanship. There was 
space for entertain scale 
and privacy for a « 
er children visit ‘re 
friends, and whose young: 
still in lively residence. | 


wonderful bones”: 
ind ceilings exe- 


| 
ic 


monument, in fieldstone, to the ai 


family life. “I felt an instant certainty 
about the house,” says the lady. That 
certainty caught her by surprise. She 
and her husband were not in need of 
a place to live, and most of their 
friends, who were moving into 
pared-down apartments, “thought 
we were a little mad.” The couple, 
however, did not hesitate. 

After any initial infatuation, there 
is a period of doubt and a struggle of 
wills—the coming to terms with 
daily life. The house, which was in its 
own way proud, resisted the couple. 
Nothing they did or were advised to 
io seemed to work. There were un- 

‘eseen structural problems. The 

rooms swallowed the furnish- 


1e lady bought to fill them. She 


began to feel the fatal detachment 
of aswimmer too far out from shore. 

“At that point, my husband de- 
cided it was time for a professional 
rescue operation,” she says. “We had 
admired the work of Robert Metzger 
in a magazine. He had done a house 
much like our own, or what we 
wanted it to be: beautifully detailed, 
traditional, but not affected. So my 
husband said, ‘I’m going to call him.’ 
It was a Sunday. One can’t do that, 
I thought. But Robert’s warmth 
and enthusiasm were so reassuring.” 

For his part, Mr. Metzger was im- 
pressed by the couple’s receptiveness 
to his ideas. “A client’s trust is essen- 
tial. I work by instinct, and a client— 
who can’t always see the design as 
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opposite: To create a cozy, protected feeling in the master bedroom, a pastel glazed cotton from Brunschwig & Fils was used to 

cover the walls. The heavily textured painting is by Stanley Boxer. A fan-shaped bamboo fire screen spreads a romantically patterned 
chintz before the fireplace. Above: The sitting room, a cheerful, light space, is oriented to the surrounding gardens, in contrast to the en- 
closed feeling of the adjacent master bedroom. The upholstery fabric is from Clarence House; carpeting from Stark. The black and gold 
lacquered desk, the antique English bamboo whatnot and the fire screen in the master bedroom are from Newel Art Galleries. 


I compose it—has to surrender to 
the process. These clients,” he adds, 
“were so marvelously ripe.” 
Ripeness—the coincidence of 
imaginative freshness with mature 
complexity—is the essence of Robert 
Metzger’s style. His personal eclecti- 
cism is never overblown or forced. 
“This house, in particular,” he stresses, 
“had a strong character that only 
needed to be defined. The real chal- 
lenge was not to transform the space 
radically, but to let it breathe.” 
The design began with the 
of fabrics. ‘There is a 
of departure for a dc 
Metzger. “Something that 


choice 
pom 


your imagination. In this cas: 
the vivid English chintz that 


chose for the porch windows. The 
house needed lusciousness. When I 
saw it for the first time, it looked as 
though it had been steeping in camo- 
mile tea. Beige can be wonderful, but 
here it was much too cool and weak.” 
Working with Michael Christiano, 
his associate, Robert Metzger created 
rooms that manage to be both se- 
rene and intense. He glazed the walls 
of the enclosed porch with two 
shades of mauve; he upholstered the 
living room sofas with linen velvet; 
he hung the dining room with an 
elegant silk moiré and mirrored 
the walls from the dado down. 
(he clients had decided to bring 
ith them from their for- 


very litt 


house, and this entailed a pro- 


gram of major acquisitions. The lady 
was quite impressed by Mr. Metzger’s 
discipline and rigor as a shopper. 
“He had done his reconnaissance 
work,” she smiles. “When I came to 
New York we didn’t waste a minute.” 

Mr. Metzger admits that he is more 
readily seduced by the charm of an 
object than he is awed by its price. He 
doesn’t like rooms that are self-con- 
sciously curated rather than lived in. 
“The effect I strove for here,” he con- 
cludes, “was an organic richness of 
texture, which is something genu- 
inely patrician. The house was built 
to last, to be inherited. And I wanted 
the feeling of objects long cherished, 
acquired slowly, of rooms elaborated 
in the course of time.”0 
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Architecture: 
Venturi, Rauch and Scott Brown 


TEXT BY VINCENT SCULLY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER AARON 
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PRECEDING PAGES: A rolling Delaware landscape provided the inspiration for a 
vernacular-style design by Philadelphia architects Venturi, Rauch and Scott Brown. 
“The dominant low roofs became analogous to the gentle contours of the fields,” says 
Robert Venturi. LEFT: Classical grandeur distinguishes the rear facade, where stylized 
columns support an arch. above: The front fagade displays multipaned, double-hung 
windows and, visible on the left, a low roof projection called a “pent eave.” Tor: Mr. 
Venturi at his drawing board. He remarks that the house derives from “18th-century 
domestic and farm architecture of eastern Pennsylvania and northern Delaware.” 
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E HOUSES OF Venturi, Rauch and 
ott Brown have a dimension in 
me; the associations they call up are 
ultiple and ambiguous. Some of 
em, like those Robert Venturi de- 
gned on Nantucket and Block Is- 
and, are at once fishermen’s shacks 
lustered by the Atlantic shore and 
reek temples standing out against 
ancient sea. 
So many architects are now doing 
e work along lines that were laid 
own by Mr. Venturi almost a gen- 
ration ago that it is all too easy to 
orget how special this firm’s work 
ill is. Their buildings remain unique 
d, almost alone among contempo- 
ary work in America, seem able to 
ro beyond a simple command of 
orm to convey some special purity 
d sweetness of spirit—in them- 
elves and, like Renaissance gardens, 
n their clients. This is especially true 
bf the houses. They tend to be small, 
pven those designed for very wealthy 
lients. They invariably fit in with 
he place they are built for—not only 
ith its topography but with its 
architectural vernacular as well. 
This one, in northern Delaware, is 
h Pennsylvania farmhouse, set mod- 
pstly down at the edge of the woods 
below a magnificently rising slope 
hose crest is crowned with that tas- 
seled army which is the American 
ield of corn. The house is first seen 
across the cornfield, beyond which its 
ppenwork arch stands out in scale 
like something designed by a child to 
be seen from afar. It is simply stuck 
on the gable, facing up the great slope 
oward the silent army on the sum- 
mit. No other architect would be so 
offhand as Mr. Venturi dares to be 
here. The blacktop of the driveway, 
for example, comes up almost to the 
side wall of the house, which is stuc- 
coed buff like its vernacular depen- 
dencies. There is a casual door, but a 
garden arbor, just bigger in scale than 
such a feature would normally be, di- 
rects attention toward the front of the 
house below the arch. Here it is all a 
matter of windows. The wall is made 
up of solidly milled, double-hung 
windows with substantial mullions. 







































ILLUSTRATION BY HERSEY & KYRK 





opposite: “To give the house an abstract quality, many of the historical details 

became symbolic,” Mr. Venturi points out about the flattened columns on the rear 

porch. tor: In a whimsical juxtaposition of scale, the large rear arch is visible through 
the windows of an upstairs landing and the music room. above: The dominant cen- 

tral positioning of the second-story music room is visible in the axonometric. 
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Reference is more or less to the It is Kate Greenaway’s 
hingle Style and its American Colo- 


ial detailing, but more directly to Trose-covered cottage that comes to life 
before us, right out of a child’s book. 


he Shingle Style’s English wing and 
o the “sweetness and light’ of Queen 
ne. Finally, it is Kate Greenaway’s 
ose-covered cottage that comes to life 
fore us, right out of a child’s book. 
t evokes an unparalleled domestic 
nnocence and peace in an atmo- 
phere of middle-class goodness of 
re-World War I vintage. The open 
rch plays a considerable part in set- 
ing this stage. It is pure fantasy, but 
it also screens the big windows of the 
able so that they cannot compete 
ith the range of smaller windows 
low them, out of which the arch 
itself seems to rise like a trellis for 
roses. The whole respires with the 
airs of a garden. It is a dollhouse at 
the foot of the slope. 

That impression is reinforced in 
the interior. The garden door acts as a 
delayed main entrance. It is tucked in 
under the overhang of the shingled 
roof, above which a blunt little dor- 
mer disputes the control of the upper 
regions with the gable and the arch. 
The entrance opens into a long hall, 
which runs right through the house 
behind the range of windows, and 
this creates a space that seems wholly 
natural and undesigned: blue-tiled, 
white-walled, at once a great hall and 
a cottage kitchen full of light. It also 
serves as a dining room, and its 


length is emphasized by a long table - TS 


with animal legs, designed by Mr. =f 
Venturi. The scale remains casual Ps =. _ 
en Sn ee |” 


and unemphatic, and that effect is 
enhanced by the chandelier, an- , 
other Venturi design, soft, glob- oT. B | lt lot IT 
ular, naive, holding up round light ae | 
bulbs and painted as if by a toymaker. 
How gentle and understated it all 
seems, as does the living room, open- 
ing like a broad inglenook from the 
hall. It is framed and partly screened 
by the ghosts of Doric columns, cut- 
outs ambivalent in effect, fat and flat 
all at once. Beyond them the opposite opposite: Color harmonies resonate in the music room, where the lofty arches 
wall of the living room opens to an were inspired by Carpenter Gothic designs. Top: The dining room—with a wide range 
ce Oe eee ee naam mesons 


mullioned glass with the ghost col- _the front ornamental screen enhances the scale of the fagade,” says Mr. Venturi 
continued on page 234 of the arched design on the gable—which is an eloquent silhouette by night. 
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Irish Bounty 


in County Limerick 
An Antiquarian’s Cherished Retreat 


TEXT BY BRIAN DE BREFFNY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


IN 1963, George H. Stacpoole decided to abandon farm 
management to deal in antiques. If the decision was a dar- 
ing one, it was not altogether surprising, since Mr. 
Stacpoole has been acquiring antiques since the age of six. 
“I was dragged around country shops by my mother and 
two old aunts who collected Bristol blue glass,” he ex- 
plains. While his elders rummaged, the boy browsed, and 
one day, handing over the coins of his weekly allowance, 
he bought a little glass pig. Soon he was collecting Nailsea 
glass. He has never looked back. 

Today, Mr. Stacpoole’s childhood interest has bur- 
geoned into one of the most respected antiques shops in 
Ireland. He has a stand at the annual Dublin antiques fair 
but primarily works from his country shop in Adare, 
County Limerick, where he is visited by dealers and collec- 
tors from far afield. Mr. Stacpoole shares the shop with his 
talented, vivacious Italian wife, Michelina—an interna- 
tionally known designer of high-fashion knitwear. 

George and Michelina Stacpoole’s current success was a 
long way off when they married in 1968. “We were des- 
perately short of cash,” Mr. Stacpoole explains, “and we 
had no home.” Edenvale, the grand ancestral estate in 
County Clare where generations of Stacpooles had lived 
quite stylishly, was sold by George’s grandfather in the 
depression of the 1930s. The couple could not even afford 
a modest country house or disused rectory, so they bought 
a derelict farmhouse in Askeaton on ten acres overlooking 
the river Shannon, where it broadens lazily to its estuary. 
With the help of local builder Stephen Clancy, they added 
on a well-proportioned drawing room, two bedrooms and 
a kitchen, and today Ballynacourty is still their home, 
justly famous among their friends for Mrs. Stacpoole’s 
cooking and her husband’s immensely varied treasury 
of antiques. As a collector, he’s been omnivorous. 


Every corner of the home surges with discoveries. 
A cozy additi was once a dilapidated Irish 
farmhouse, the dra as a stage for 
George H. Stacpoo! roma Dublin 
demolition site, a wi i rar ides a pivotal focus 
amid 19th-century artwork clude Thomas Heathfield 
Carrick’s portrait of the Catholic iel O inell (left), anda 
naive American painting of tw« houett . e fireplace 
represent various ances! ; ) lan. 





Ballynacourty is justly 
famous for Mr. Stacpoole’s 
immensely varied antiques. Every 
corner surges with discoveries. 


In the r urty, every surface teems 
with Mr, Stacpx 5. RIGHT: Nanking Ex- 
port porcelain and | ire enliven the break- 
fast room’s pine dre 


pes of blue 
and white. Above: In t! 


ind 
a table shimmering \ 


silver cake basket by Will 
Townsend. ror: In the dri 
On the right wall, Nicho 
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ABOVE: On a landing at Ballynacourty, a Georgian-style bookcase 
displays an assemblage of antique jugs. RIGHT: A four-poster in the guest 
bedroom is attended by an 18th-century mahogany tea table. Water- 
colors by George Stacpoole’s grandfather capture the grandeur of 
Edenvale, the original family estate. A crocheted coverlet by Michelina 
Stacpoole’s mother and sister completes the vista of family talent. 


There is the lacquered bust of the Haitian general Pétion, 
amazingly enough found locally; the Staffordshire figure of 
George Washington; and an early nineteenth-century jug 
painted by James Donovan of Dublin. The favorites at 
Ballynacourty, however, are not necessarily recently ac- 
quired. Equally prized are two wonderful Stacpoole family 
heirlooms: a magnificent eighteenth-century silver 
epergne, hallmarked William Townsend, Dublin; and a su- 
perb silver cake basket presented to an ancestor, which 
bears a touching inscription from an orphan to his protec- 
tress. Watercolors of Edenvale, painted by George's grandfa- 
ther Richard John Stacpoole, provide a sentimental link with 
the past; a bedcover, made in Italy by Michelina’s mother 
and sister as a gift for the birth of the couple’s first son, 
provides a link with the future. 


The elder of their two schoolboy sons has, in fact, al- 
ready follow n his father’s footsteps on a rather large 
scale, by col memorabilia. His latest acqui- 
sition—a cal Id West Cork railway—re- 
sides, fortun 'v home, in the coastal 
village of Sch ’y may start collecting, 
and George Si on will undoubtedly 
grow. Michelina | cece 4, Ido not 


collect,” she says. Bu r room 
will have to be added or j es 0 








Gardens: 
Mapping Out a Dream 


Tropical Topography in Bermuda 


TEXT BY AMEI WALLACH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DEREK FELL 


FROM HIS WIDE WHITE HOUSE, which 
stretches languidly across the top of a 
green knoll, Edmund Gibbons could 
look out past dazzling white freesias 
to the gaudy crimsons and mauves of 
hibiscus and oleander, and beyond 
them to the sea. Or, from his high 
perch, he could look down to the 
pond he had built below, fabled even 
in his day for its grassy islands shaped 
to form a scale map of Bermuda. 
Usually it was of the pond, and the 
flamingos that frequented it, that he 
spoke in his elated accounts of the 
progress he was making with Palm 
Grove, the nineteen fecund acres in 


In Bermuda, Edmund Gibbons tr. 

legacy of blossoms and greenery. a 

dred years with dignity. No one kn« 
calligraphic branches write of scarlet t 

in the foreground. RIGHT: On the pond, g 
and commemorate Edmund Gibbons’s mo 
work. Like ships coming into harbor, water | 
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Devonshire Parish that he purchased 
derelict on July 4, 1954. When he re- 
tired from business the garden be- 
came the grand obsession of his life. 

The land was a shambles when he 
bought it. The Bermuda cedars had 
succumbed to blight in the 1940s; all 
of Bermuda was affected, and Palm 
Grove was a mass of tangled under- 
growth and fallen trees. 

To replenish the devastated acres, 
Edmund Gibbons planted lavishly, 
setting out numerous varieties of 
palms and hibiscus; trellises of pas- 
sionflower and bougainvillea; figs, 
avocados, lemons, grapefruit and 


es intoa 
its hun- 
>», whose 
sion of color 
nap of Bermuda— 
n art- 
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Because there is no natural surface water on the island, man-made pools are 


especially prized. aBove: A minuscule island. acc essible by an arched stone bridge 
j one bridge, 


is commanded by a solitary palm tree. ror: A stream twists past bright beds of phlox 
and snapdragons designed for bri ntrast with lawns and shrubs. RIGHT: Crowds 


of dahlias surge along grassy path rees and multitudinous 
varieties of palms, all of which find ting 














limes. From neighboring friends he 
obtained cuttings of loquat, pome- 
granate, sugar apple and papaw trees. 

Since his death, the garden has 
been under the care of his son and 
daughter-in-law, the Hon. J. David 
Gibbons and Mrs. Gibbons. From 
1977 until early in 1982, Mr. Gibbons 
was Bermuda’s premier, and until re- 
cently he served also as minister of 
finance. Understandably, the garden 
does not figure so prominently in his 
life as it did in his father’s. 

All those years during which his 
father kept adding to Palm Grove, 
David Gibbons remembers, “he’d oc- 
casionally say, ‘Come and see this,’ 
and we’d go look at the latest fla- 
mingo and check on the progress of 
the map pond. But the bulk of the 
garden was out of sight, and no one 
had any idea what he was doing.” 

The flamingos are gone now, and 
plantings have been simplified; it has 
been years since freesias were grown 
in beds shaped to resemble a ballerina. 

Lully and David Gibbons raised 
their three sons at Leeward, their 
house set on a promontory over- 
looking the bay near Hamilton, the 
capital. By Bermuda standards, it is 
far from Palm Grove, but for Lully 





Gibbons, the weekly visit to the gar- 
den is rewarding in many ways. “If I 
need a little thyme, I pick some; if I 
want a lemon, it’s there. I take a big 
basket and cut flowers. What I really 
enjoy is the tremendous amount of 
space,” she confides. “In Bermuda 
everything is built up, and close. To 
have a space like this to walk around 
in is wonderful fun.” 

The wild abandon with which 
plants thrive here inhibits the 
establishment of formal gardens, but 
Palm Grove has an ordered and well- 
groomed air. Near the entrance, a 
moon gate leads into a pergola trel- 
lised with bougainvillea and coralita. 
Moon gates are so common on the is- 
lands as to seem an indigenous attrib- 
ute of Bermuda architecture, but 
usually they do not lead into gardens 
of such splendid precision. Each year 
the Gibbonses order 1,500 dahlia tu- 
bers from Holland for the symmetri- 
cal beds that march through the 
grass. Even the screw pine, which 
usually grows into a disheveled heap, 
maintains company manners here. 
Only the ancient poinciana tree 
flaunts its baroque exuberance. In 
midsummer its twining, twisting 
branches drop scarlet blossoms over a 
bank of locust and honeysuckle vines 
that serves to set off the original 
farmhouse from Edmund Gibbons’s 
rose and dahlia beds. 

The first Gibbons arrived in Ber- 
muda in 1613, a year after the islands 
were Officially settled, but, according 
to David Gibbons, for 300 years the 
family had “an unblemished record 
of nonachievement” as loafers and la- 
borers. Edmund’s generation altered 
that—he, his brothers and his sister 
all “achieved something.” 

And for Edmund Gibbons, there 
was Palm Grove, which was goal and 
reward—and realized dream. 














LEFT: Dense clumps of philodendrons, palms and heavy-headed dahlias surround 

a vine-sculptured wishing well. In these gardens, to which he devoted eighteen years, 

Edmund Gibbons planted with an exuberance matched by Nature’s enthusiastic coopera- 

tion. Oleanders, jasmine and hibiscus; pomegranates, grapes, figs and guavas, give back year 
* after year a glory of flower and fruit as mementos of his endeavors. ABOvE: A frog, 

dreamily eyeing pond lilies, epitomizes the air of serenity pervading the gardens. 
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Clean Slate 


Change of Pace for a Designer's Los Angeles Home 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RON COLLIER 
TEXT BY KAREN LANSKY PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 








Starting with an architectural concept that called for a series of contemporary “white 
plaster boxes,” Ron Collier created a harmonious composition of volume and texture in his 
Los Angeles house. ABOVE LEFT: A narrow walkway, shielded from the street, leads from the pine- 
covered hillside to the front door. ABOVE RIGHT: Monochromatic simplicity in the entrance hall is 
broken only by a bronze sculpture by Zev. RIGHT: The living room exemplifies the designer’s 
approach to the interiors: An uncluttered background envelops a diverse array of traditional 
furnishings. The large Régence-style armoire and pair of painted armchairs are from 
Baldacchino. Black fabric for the upholstery is by Brunschwig & Fils. 


“| CAN LISTEN TO BACH and Vivaldi in 
this house, and wonderful classical 
guitar music,” says Los Angeles inte- 
rior designer Ron Collier of the se- 
rene home he has created for himself 
on a pine-strewn hillside in Los An- 
geles. Indeed, musical structure, its 
variety of rhythms, its movement 
from piano to fortissimo, all suggested 
the architectural structure to him. 
From the beginning Mr. Collier 
conceived of his house-to-be as a 
blank page on which he would 
formulate his design ideas. 
plifying things. That idea went 
the philosophy I am develop 
about architecture,” he says. “I w 


looking for my essence with thi 
5 
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house. Given a clean slate, I said, 
‘What are the elements I like?’ I’d al- 
ways done traditional homes before. 
This time I reduced the number of su- 
perimposed elements to the common 
denominator of the background, so 
that the bones of the house spoke, in- 
stead of the decorating.” 

Architect Gus Duffy was charged 
with fitting Ron Collier’s vision of 
the house he wanted into a narrow, 
difficult lot. The architect dealt with a 
myriad of geological problems, fi- 

lly building the c ona founda- 

uissons, each sunk 
e ground 
kdrop of contem- 
ind e plaster 
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LEFT: A progression of rectangles—the limestone chimneypiece in the living 
room, the portal to the terrace, and the swimming pool—form a dynamic geometrical 
relationship. Antique French needlework rug from Stark. above: An African mask in the din- 
ing room is in counterpoint to the continental furnishings. Walnut chairs, rock crystal and 
lapis lazuli candlesticks, and architectural model are from Baldacchino. 


walls (“They’re very demanding. Ev- 
erything against them has to look its 
best”) the designer imposed a classi- 
cal sense of order. “The main thing I 
wanted to do was integrate the inte- 
rior and exterior, so that the outside 
and inside became one. But ‘one’ is 
never one in this house; it’s always a 
variation on a theme.” 

With that guiding principle, he vi- 
sually centered the opening to the 
terrace around an eighteenth-cen- 
tury-style chimneypiece, and that 
tableau was in turn focused on the 
pool. Viewed from the terrace, the 
chimney piece, portal and pool unfold 
as a trio of rectangles, each larger 
than the next. “The house appears to 
be very symmetrical,” the designer 
- says, “but it’s not. It is balanced in the 
classical sense,” with subtle variations. 


The chimneypiece also served as 
the keynote for the interior furnish- 
ings, giving Mr. Collier license to 
incorporate his collection of French- 
style furniture into a contemporary set- 
ting. “The mantel was the central link 
in the design,” he says. “I was always 
aware of it. I couldn’t add something 
that was not of the same quality.” 

Images from music inform every 
phase of the design. Within the larger 
structure, he says, “I wanted to create 
pizzicatos and crescendos—small, soft- 
ened spaces that make the others 
seem more expansive. The finished 
work is about the relationship—the 
integration—of these elements. In the 
dining room, for example, I love the 
simple counterpoint of the African 
mask with the formal table and 
chairs. But nothing there pleases me 
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LEFT: Oriental touches pervade the master bedroom, in the form of a small folding screen 
gracing the fireplace mantel and a boldly printed cotton from Brunschwig & Fils draping the 
bed. The fabric’s crane motif was inspired by a piece of antique embroidered silk the designer 

discovered. ABOVE: A large weathered cedar pedestal dominates the powder room, its fis- 

sured surface in textural contrast to the smooth Italian sandstone counter top. 


as much as the lines of the cabinet, 
mirror and architectural model 
against the plain white plaster wall.” 

The success of that seemingly sim- 
ple arrangement relies on the design- 
er’s perceptive use of the tools of his 
craft. “When I put a cabinet against a 
wall in a new environment,” he ex- 
plains, “I study what else will relate 
to that piece of furniture. I run 
through the index of choices. Do I 
want color? Do I want pattern? Do 
I want a classical composition? 
A shibui composition? Then I select 
the one I feel is most inspiring. 
Knowledge, experience and _inspir- 
ation all lead to resolution. Show 
me a good room, and I'll show you 


_one that is intelligently resolved.” 


The experience of conceiving and 


completing his own project—all in 
one short year—had a tonic effect on 
his work, Mr. Collier believes. “I 
needed that kind of freedom, to ex- 
press myself by doing things directly. 
A wonderful teacher in college once 
said to me, ‘You think with your 
hands.’ And it’s true. The more I 
work things like this out for myself, 
the better I do for my clients.” 

Much as he loves the house and the 
furniture he has collected over the 
years, Mr. Collier claims he could 
walk away from all of it tomorrow. 
“I’m not attached to things. What I 
cherish I carry inside me—that is, the 
ability to create beauty rather than to 
possess it. Once it’s accomplished, 
that’s the end. You have to know 
when to stop the music.” 
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On Sun 


The Ha 


alist Horizons 


resence of the Subconscious 


1 BY JAMES R. MELLOW 


ABOVE: L’Angélus architectonique de Millet, 
Salvador Dali, 1933. Oil on canvas; 28%” x 
23%”. Large bulbous shapes tower over hu- 
man figures in a traditionally executed land- 
scape, heightening the hallucinatory impact. 
Perls Galleries, New York. opposite: Le 
Monde poétique, René Magritte, 1930. Oil on 
canvas; 39” x 29”. A fantastic life form undu- 
lates through shadows and architectural con- 
figurations in an unusual work by Magritte. 
Galerie Rudolf Zwirner, Cologne. 
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ABOVE: Un Risque dans chaque main, Yves 
‘anguy, 1934. Oil on canvas; 2514" x 21K", 
orphic beings and landscape elements 
na dreamscape by a former mer- 

chant seaman who became a master of the onei- 
ric side of Surrealism. Galerie Beyeler, Basel. 


T 


Opposite: Untitled, Max Ernst, 1928. Oil on 
board; 31” x 39”, Bold patches of color offset 
the arrows and transparent birdlike creatures 
that recur in Ernst’s personal mythology as re- 
minders of an avian obsession he held from 
youth. Stephen Mazoh & Co., Inc., New York. 








FOR THE SURREALISTS—according to 
André Breton, the “pope” and poet of 
that renegade movement—painting 
was only ‘a lamentable expedient,” a 
necessary evil. Despite a roster of 
great and near-great artists—Salva- 
dor Dali, Max Ernst, Joan Miré, Yves 
| Tanguy, René Magritte—the Surreal- 
ists preferred to conduct their war 
| against the bourgeoisie and the cul- 
| tural establishment by way of angry 
manifestos, ephemeral magazines, 
antic films and such provocative ges- 
tures as waving pistols in crowded 
public gatherings and shouting epi- 
thets at respectable public speakers. 
Their slogans were intentionally 
irreverent (“You must beat your 
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mother while she’s young” and “All 
writing is garbage”); their politics, a 
radical mix of anarchism and com- 
munism; their attitude toward sex, 
Freudian and freewheeling. Only 
their mode of dress approached the 
norm. In their all-too-frequent group 
photographs, the Surrealists are inev- 
itably buttoned up in business suits, 
vests and ties—veritable salesmen of 
the calculated insult. 

“Everyone knows there is no sur- 
realist painting,” declared one of their 
number, the writer Pierre Naville. 
Yet, some sixty years after Surreal- 
ism’s arrival on the scene, it is the 


. paintings—and the films, like René 


Clair’s Entr’acte and the Dali-Luis 






Memeo (a 


i 


Bufiuel classic, Un Chien andalou— 
that have become the monuments of 
the once-scandalous Surrealist rebel- 
lion. The “automatic” poems, written 
in semiconscious trances, are the 
province of literary scholars; the 
“outrageous” acts have been cast into 
shade by the Nazi holocaust and the 
bombs of present-day terrorists. It is 
the pictures by Miré, Magritte, Dali 
and company that still captivate the 
public at large with their dream-state 
logic and startling effects. 

And in Surrealist painting, it is the 
hallucinatory landscapes—those fan- 
tastic creations of the mind, stretch- 
ing to some faraway infinity—that 
usually set the stage for the bizarre 
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encounters of the real and the imagi- 
nary that make up the Surrealist 
drama. Often the landscape is the last 
vestige of the normal world, of the 
rational, in the helter-skelter disorder 
of the Surrealist vision. 

To be sure, the landscapes of Miré 
may be travesties of the real—mere 
slabs of sky and sea and the brown 
Catalan earth, swarming with comi- 
cally inonstrous combinations of hu- 
man-animal-vegetal life. But Mird, 
like most Surrealists, found the ordi- 
nary landscape a useful foil for the 
extraordinary events of his paintings. 

This was even more the case with 
his compatriot Dali, who sent his 
Spanish landscapes hurtling toward 
the vanishing point. Whatever the ac- 
tion—limp watches, crawling ants, 
leaping tigers; incredibly bulbous, 
nearly obscene forms—it took on a 
nightmarish quality due to the pho- 
tographic realism of the scene. 

Although the paintings of Max 
Ernst might be characterized as hav- 
ing a persistent narrative thread—the 
adventures, for instance, of his avian- 
human hero, Loplop—they, too, re- 
quired a landscape setting, if only 
of the sketchiest kind. In a bleaker vi- 
sion, Yves Tanguy’s paintings brood 
over gloomy Elysian fields strewn 
with desiccated bone-forms, or out- 
croppings of rock thrusting up 
through endless plains. 

René Magritte, perhaps, was the 
artist who most insisted on the magic 
of landscapes. Loaves of daily bread 
float through his bland blue skies, 
His device of a landscape painting on 
an easel, within his landscape paint- 
ings, is justly famous. He was a mas- 
ter of the not-so-innocent deception. 

André Breton may not have been 
wrong. He once observed: “It is only 
the marvelous that is beautiful.” That 
might well serve as the final truth 
about Surrealist painting. It intrigues, 
enchants, confounds 


Cheval au bord de la mer, Joan } 
1926. Oil on canvas; 26” x 365 

and unmenacing images infuse h 
an animated painting created by M 
the germinal period of his Surrealist \-ork 
Acquavella Galleries, Inc., New York 
































































AT DID Joseph Minton, the owner, 
y to Joseph Minton, the designer, 
bout the requirements for redecorat- 
g his home? What prohibitions did 
. Minton, owner, set forth about 
olor schemes and fabrics? “I found 
im very difficult,” says Mr. Minton, 
ho with David Corley owns the de- 
ign firm of Minton-Corley. “As a 
omeowner, I couldn’t make up my 
ind. I had too many ideas.” 
The two Joseph Mintons do agree 
hat attempting a design job for one- 
If is tough. When a client decides on 
he scope of a project, he sets guide- 
ines for the designer to follow. A de- 





signer certainly doesn’t go out of his 
way to antagonize his client, but when 
a designer is his own client, conflicts 
of jurisdiction are apt to occur. 

The Minton house, a modest one 
on the edge of Fort Worth’s most 
fashionable residential area, is buff- 
ered from its neighbors by lush ever- 
green plantings and an enclosed patio 
with a swimming pool. With the 
earth-colored stuccoed walls, it’s hard 
to remember that the locale is Fort 
Worth and not Aix-en-Provence. 

Several times during this project, 
Mr. Minton found it particularly dif- 
ficult to reconcile the personal and 


opposite: “A wonderful backdrop for a 
hodgepodge of antiques” is how Joseph 
Minton characterizes his Fort Worth home. 
In the entrance hall, a Southwest pine table 
holds Chinese jars and Fu dogs, arrayed 
before a 1920s French screen. BELOW: The 
painted tray ceiling and walls blend with the 
bleached floors in the living room, a neutral 
scheme carried through the house. Cotton 
chenille from Donghia Textiles on the sofa, 
and a Lee Jofa print covering windows, 
pillows and cushions, inject color. The paint- 
ing at left is by Julio Larraz. Leather up- 
holstery from Jack Lenor Larsen. 





Balancing Act 


Dual Challenge for a Designer in His Fort Worth Home 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOSEPH MINTON, ASID, OF MINTON-CORLEY 


TEXT BY STANLEY MARCUS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 
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rofessional aspects of his role. When, 

r example, he insisted on purchas- 

g an eighteenth-century stone gate- 

ay he found resting in the grass in an 

tiques dealer’s yard, his designer's 
ye doubted whether the dimensions 
f the house would accommodate the 
iece. But the following day, the 
ealer brought a scale drawing that 
howed the portal was within inches 
f the required measurement. Joseph 

inton, convinced that his home- 
wner’s instincts were correct, Over- 
ode his professional concerns about 
he cost of transportation and the 

tallation of a two-ton door frame. 

Itimately, his worries were justi- 
ied—it was costly—but now Mr. 

inton concedes that his “client’s” 
udgment was right all along. 

The designer likes to establish a 

trong axis in his floor plans, to create 
clear sense of location. Similarly, he 
strict about maintaining uniform 
levels for the tops of paintings and 
furniture, to avoid a feeling of clutter. 
The living room axis runs from the 
dining room on one side through to 
the entrance hall on the other, per- 
mitting the eye to focus on the win- 
dows and their pleasant views. 

The house has an atmosphere of 
coziness and warmth, partially be- 
cause of the wood tones of the 
bleached oak floors and the nine- 
teenth-century furniture. The blond 
floors are a fine foil, too, for deep- 
toned Bessarabian rugs. Both the liv- 
ing room and dining room have 
handsome pots, baskets and vases 
that hold miniature trees and flower- 
ing plants. These, together with the 
outdoor landscape seen through the 
French doors, give the impression of 
being in the treetops. 

Most of Joseph Minton’s designs 
for his clients have called for furni- 
ture and decorative objects on a dif- 
ferent scale than those for a compact 


urban domicile. Despite his personal 
attraction to more dramatic antiques, 
the designer limited himself to just a 
few large pieces, such as a handsome 
nineteenth-century Dutch tortoise- 
shell and ebony curio cabinet and a 
pair of large Sicilian oil jars in the 
entrance hall; a rustic four-poster bed; 
and a half-dozen striking Palissy- 
style earthenware platters gracing 
the walls of the dining room. 
Throughout the house, Joseph 
Minton has judiciously used neutral- 
colored cotton, damask, natural jute, 
and an Italian silk and linen herring- 
bone weave—all of which have great 
textural quality—to serve as back- 
grounds for his objets d’art and paint- 
ings. The materials contribute to the 
low-key color scheme that he de- 
manded of himself in the first place. 
In the end, there was complete ac- 
cord between owner and designer. 
On all levels, Joseph Minton is per- 
fectly content with his home.0 


opposite: The designer extended his 

small dining room with a wall of French 
doors that open to a balcony overlooking 
his garden. English Windsor chairs surround 
a table made of slate set in an antique 
iron-wheel frame and steel base. Underfoot, 
an antique Bessarabian rug. BELOW: A 

mix of the rustic and the elegant informs 
the master bedroom, where a timber four- 
poster bed and a painted blanket chest 
stand in contrast to the Empire-style chaise 
longue. Wooden shutters shade the win- 
dows instead of draperies. The painting 

is by Julio Larraz. Carpeting by Stark. 





The designer likes to establish 
a strong axis in his floor plans, to create 


a clear sense of location. 
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TOWARD THE END of the last century, as summer heat approached, the American 
rich prepared for annual pilgrimages to the cool north. The old patrician fam- 
ilies—the “nobs,” Ward McAllister called them (he was the social arbiter of the 
day, who, in 1888, coined the phrase “the Four Hundred”)—went at first to 
places like Newport and Bar Harbor, agreeable Victorian resorts filled with 
writers and painters and spacious frame houses overlooking sparkling blue 
water. But all too soon, those whom McAllister called the “swells,” the nou- 
veaux riches, came too, with their butlers and balls and grandiose mansions 
masquerading as French chateaux or Florentine palazzi. 

The invasion of the swells and their conspicuous consumption drove many of 
the nobs further north in search of the simple life. Canada beckoned; perhaps 
British folkways could thwart American plutocracy. The Tafts of Cincinnati, for 
example, descended on Murray Bay 
in Quebec. The seafaring Roosevelts 
of Hyde Park discovered Campo- 
bello, a pine-covered island nestled 
in the Bay of Fundy between Maine 
and New Brunswick. 

Campobello was small—ten miles 
long and three wide at the widest 
point—surrounded by the often 
thundering sea, its air flavored with 
salt and pine. It was not especially 
beautiful in itself, with its dark gravel 
beaches, murky bogs and tangled for- 
ests, but it was beautiful in summer 
tranquillity, in the misty melancholy 
loveliness of dawn around the East 
Quoddy Light, in spectacular sunsets, 
scarlet yielding to a golden haze 
shimmering across sky and water. 

A Philadelphia gentleman named 
Henry Pettit, visiting the island in 
1883, recorded in his diary Campo- 
bello’s determination “to retain as 
much as possible the style of the ‘old 
country,’ and avoid the rough Americanisms which thrust themselves forward 
at most of our watering places.” Campobello was much to be preferred, Mr. 
Pettit thought, to the vulgar ostentation of Bar Harbor. James and Sara Roose- 
velt brought their eighteen-month-old son for a holiday the same year. They 
adored the island at once, bought five acres, then five acres more, built a house 
and made Campobello their summer retreat. 

Here young Franklin Roosevelt swam in the fresh water of Lake Glensevern; 
as he grew older, he liked a swift plunge into the icy Passamaquoddy Bay. Here 
he learned to sail amidst the tricky currents and unexpected squalls of the Bay of 
Fundy; here he fished, hiked, canoed, played tennis, rode horseback; and here 
in August 1 » courted his cousin Eleanor Roosevelt. Mrs. Hartman Kuhn of 
Boston, wh ‘had built a house next to the Roosevelt cottage, wrote 
Eleanor wher gement was announced: “The first summer at Campo I 
saw most cle i admired you.” In her will Mrs. Kuhn offered her 
house at a ki : Roosevelt on condition that she give it to 
her son and da irs. Kuhn died, in 1908, her cottage, with 
its red shingles an ‘to the young couple. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: From very early 
childhood, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
summered with his parents at remote 
Campobello Island, off the Canadian province | 
of New Brunswick. A belated wedding gift 
to Franklin and his bride, Eleanor, from his 
mother, Sara, was a large red-shingle 
cottage built in 1897. As soon as the young 
couple moved in, Eleanor began rearranging 
the furniture. ABove: Amid the simplicity 

of life on the island, the Roosevelts—shown 
here with their daughter, Anna, and Duffy, 
their dog, in 1907—shared many happy 
family times. opposite: The veranda at the 
back of the house faces Passamaquoddy Bay, 
where the athletic Franklin would often 
swim, despite icy waters. With the terrain 
before it gently sweeping down to the sea- 
shore, the veranda offered a pleasant spot 
for relaxing and excellent sunset vistas. 





‘ 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 





“Father loved 

life on the island 
more than any of us, 
but got to spend the 
least time there.” 


from the palaces the swells built in Newport. It is a summer house in the old- 
fashioned manner, designed for family living, with wicker chairs, sturdy 
wooden furniture, comfortable settees, flowered wallpaper, a veranda with a 
wide view of the bay and, in the dim distance, Eastport, Maine. For Franklin 
and Eleanor Roosevelt it was indeed the simple life—no formal dances, yacht 
clubs, beach clubs, butlers, not even electricity. They remained faithful to their 
coal stove in the kitchen, to kerosene lamps and candles, even when FDR was 
president, but did at last consent to a telephone. Except for private generators 
brought in by summer folk, the island had no electricity till after World War II. 

Getting to Campo was a major production. Trunks, barrels and hatboxes 
went ahead, and the family followed; first the train to Boston, the Roosevelts 
often occupying a whole car; overnight in an ancient Boston hotel that Sara 
Roosevelt’s father had patronized; 
then the old Boston and Maine rail- 
road, with its wood-burning engines, 
to Eastport; finally across to Campo- 
bello by boat, and the children racing 
up the hill in the annual contest to see 
who could reach the house first. As 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., who was 
born in the cottage by the light of a 
kerosene lamp, remembered years 
later, “It was a wonderful, happy 
feeling when we finally got there.” 

Their father used to organize the 
“punch of wild Indians,” as he called 
his five children, for hikes, sails, 
berry picking, and beach picnics with 
great fires blazing in the night. 
“Father loved life on the island more 
than any of us,” James Roosevelt re- 
called, “but got to spend the least 
time there.” As assistant secretary of 
the Navy in the Wilson administra- 
tion, he had to stay behind in Wash- 
ington, sometimes to appear off 
Campobello on a destroyer. Eleanor Roosevelt loved the island nearly as 
much. She would summon the children to meals by a megaphone and read to 
them in the evening by firelight. Though she rarely sailed, rode or played 
tennis with her athletic husband, she treasured the tranquillity, the solitude, 
and the divine simplicity of life with her children. She paid her last visit to the 
island just three months before her death, in 1962, and attributed a brief re- 
newal of strength “to the peace and quiet I found there.” 

For her husband, the idyll came to an end, of course, on that hot August day 
in 1921. Stricken with polio, FDR left the island on a stretcher a month later, 
hardly ever to return. Though Eleanor and the children kept up the family 
connection, FDR himself came back to his “beloved island’ only three times 
during the rest of his life—in 1933, 1936 and 1939. I asked Franklin, Jr., why his 
father had not gone back more often. “He used to say,” Franklin answered, 
“that he didn’t want to go back because it was so much ‘trouble getting around.’ 
When he came back in 1933, one of us boys asked him how he felt about seeing 
Campobello again. He said, ‘Mixed emotions.’ I think he just couldn’t bear 
to go back to the place where he had hiked and run and ridden horseback and 
climbed cliffs, and realize that he could never do those things again.” But in the 
last months of his life, in quiet conversations, his mind turning to the past, FDR 
liked to reminisce about the fun they all had in the old days at Campo.0 
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opposite: The living room, like all of the 
rooms in the cottage, is comfortable, func- 
tional and totally devoid of ostentation. A 
floral motif covers the walls and the wicker 
furniture, while sheer curtains admit views 
of the surrounding landscape. LEFT: All meals 
were prepared in the kitchen, which in- 
cludes a soapstone sink, and a wood stove 
brought to Campobello in 1933 by the newly 
elected president. BELOW: The Roosevelts and 
their five children took their meals in the 
dining room, at a large oak extension table. 
The oak side table at left is topped by a 
rotary knife sharpener and cleaner; that at 
right, by a pottery water cooler. Eleanor used 
the fiberboard megaphone to call the chil- 
dren to meals. Folding screens from the 
Orient embellish the simple setting. 


RIGHT: Paying homage to her favorite 
flower, Eleanor Roosevelt had her bedroom 
papered with images of violets. On the iron 
twin beds are spreads that might have been 
found in any American home, but have 
particular relevance at Campobello, as FDR 
was an avid sailor. BELOW: In the bedroom 
Roosevelt used before he contracted polio in 
1921, a wicker chaise longue and a window 
seat seem inducements to relax, but at Cam- 
pobello, in his healthy years, he vastly pre- 
ferred strenuous physical pursuits. The 
fireplace is one of seven that warmed the 
house. opposite: After becoming ill, FDR used 
the presidential study as his office on the 
rare occasions when he visited the island, in 
1933, 1936, and 1939. The maple library 
table, attended by an armchair he used at 
cabinet meetings, displays a sampling of 
the president’s miniature books, his ciga- 
rette holder and cigarette box and a terrier 
ashtray. He crafted the sailboat in 1921. 











ABOVE AND COvER: Flowers blooming outside 
study poignantly recall the years when the 
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‘Take me to Bal Harbour 
or take me home.” 





From St. Tropez to Major- 
ca to Puerto Vallarta, 
there are any number of 
elegant resorts where 
people seek out the sun 
and a world of sensual 
pleasures, But in all of 
the Americas, there is 
only one place that 
blends the sun and the 
sea with the flair of an 


international shopping 
festival. 

Bal Harbour. 
An exclusive enclave 
of international resort 


elegance, on the ocean 


between Miami and 
Ft. Lauderdale. 

Write today to: 
Bal Harbour Village, 
655 96th St., Room REC, 
Bal Harbour, FL 33154. 


Phone toll free: 
1-800-327-6990 
Florida toll free: 
1-800-432-5816 
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Where 
Europe’s Riviera 
meets the 
Florida Gold Coast. 
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THE SAGA OF BELLTREES 


An Australian Dynasty 
Preserves Its Homestead 
continued from page 148 


the land as his forebears. His open and 
engaging personality has provided 
the flexibility needed to meet the 
challenges of the present era. “In my 


|. lifetime the entire system of the econ- 


omy has changed. Due to labor costs, - 
Belltrees became too big for one man 
to handle. We've reduced the estate to 
20,000 acres and 5,000 head of Angus 
cattle. We also breed Australian stock 
horses for farm work as well as for 
the polo field.” Belltrees continues to 
be famous for the excellence of its 
animals, as indicated by the hundreds 
of ribbons and trophies displayed in 
the billiard room. 

Judy White orchestrates an impos- 
sibly busy schedule with an air of 
lighthearted enthusiasm. When her 
youngest child was of school age, 
Mrs. White wrote a book on the his- 
tory of Belltrees and then obtained a 
master’s degree in Australian history. 
She attends to every detail in the 
management of the house, including 
cooking lunch and dinner for a mini- | 
mum of ten people every day, and 
thinks nothing of having a dinner 
party for fifty at a moment's notice. 
“It’s no hassle—I love to cook; I just 
don’t do fussy things. Soups, roasts 
and stews are more my line.” She has 
created a relaxed and informal atmo- 
sphere at the homestead that is en- 
joyed by a constant stream of house 
guests and visitors. 

The two oldest White boys, 
Antony and Peter, work on the estate 
and are also accomplished polo play- 
ers. Says Mrs. White, “It’s a tradition 
in the family that each son starts at 
the bottom of the station ladder, so’ 
that when his turn at management 
comes, he is able to scruff a calf, 
fence, lop trees, shoe a horse, muster 
and sow crops, as well as plan for 
future development.” 

It is reassuring to come across a dy- 
nasty that has not been torn apart by 
the tensions of modern life. Close ties 
and mutual devotion to the house 
and the land have created a strong 
family feeling that is the essence of 
the spirit of Belltrees.O 
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Venturi, Rauch and Scott Brown 
continued from page 191 





























Reflections 
of Spring... 


umns of the rear porch, now colossal 
barely seen beyond it. 

But the tendency is not to move in 
that direction at once, because it is 
in fact the vertical dimension which 
first tends to direct attention from th 
hall. The delicate pattern of the wal 
bounces upward into space, assist 
by the rising curve of the arch as it i 
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Separates seen through the large windows o 
Casual Wear the gable. They are matched by an- 
Dresses other set of outsized windows across 






the hall. These suggest that there is a 
large space worth visiting upstairs. 
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Access to it is made easy by twc 
flights of stairs, rising on either sid 
of the living room. The one to th 
right is wider; its risers are exception: 
ally low and its treads very bread, 
that movement up it is more of é 
1) oe glide than a climb. Its generosity pre: 
pares us for that of the upper floor; 
AY A tS) E where we step out into music. 

ee et On Here Venturi, Rauch and Scoti 


Brown’s sustained study of ornament 
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achieves its major success so far. On 
os large room, seemingly enormous but 
of no great actual size, runs righ‘ 
through the house and rises to a high: 
gabled ceiling that is partly cross: 
vaulted. The room is intended foi 
musical recitals of many differen’ 
kinds. Its climate control is appar: 
ently exact, and its acoustics de 
monstrably magnificent, but it: 
visual forms embody music as well 
The painted shapes into which the 
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Venturi, Rauch and Scott Brown 
continued from page 234 


est of their many chords, as they too 
enhance the scale of the room. It is 
startling how Mr. Venturi suggests 
so much spatial, material, tonal and 
cultural richness with such economy 
of means and such lightness of touch. 
Through the wide windows on the 
other side of the house, another set of 
swinging arcs can be seen, broader 
and more open than those on the en- 
trance side. They culminate in what 
turns out to be the monumental fa- 
cade of the house, which is in fact the 
rear facade, turned toward the wo 
where nobody can see it except as he 
comes out from among the trees and 
up from the deep gulley at the edge 
of the forest, from which the grea 
columns are seen at their most grand. 
But the columns are flat, breakin 
all the rules. They were roun 
enough in the first sketches for the 
house, but Robert Venturi soon flat 
tened them out, so taking up | 
space in the porch they define, but, 
most of all, causing their sequence o 
planes to read as a thin screen and s 
asa continuation of the thinly sheath 
walls that define the rest of the house 
So the massive classical colonnade is 
turned into a vernacular shell, con- 
taining a box of space, but its uni 
retain nonetheless their ghostly pres 
ences as the most archaic of all Doric 
columns, fantastic in entasis, wid 
and sharp in echinus. The flatter they 
are, the more they can be exaggerat 
in profile; the more startling as pure 
sign, no less than as wall. i 
These vast, deformed beings in- 
trude upon the upstairs rooms. Their 
shapes, and that of the slotted “Ger- 
man” siding of the ceilings they sup- 
port, play like demented divinities 
outside the bedroom window. Other 
windows, like those of the study, 
clutch hold of the columns, pulling 
them back into the wall, intruding re- 
ality’s small scale upon their vastness 
but grasping them too, for the wild 
ride into space on the free-swinging 
gable arches in this sacred marriage, 
which only “Parson” Venturi can 
quite bring off, of the good little 
house and the great big gods.0 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 
Danny Alessandro—Rekindling Old Flames 





Editor’s Note: As this issue went to press, we 
learned that Danny Alessandro had died. It 
was a loss to the design community at large. 
The following is a tribute to his memory. 





ON NEW YORK’S Second Avenue, in the 
fashionable Upper East Side deco- 
rative arts district, where a window 
cluttered with Mexican tiles may be 
neighbor to one draped with English 
chintzes, the unexpected is the norm. 
It should be no surprise, therefore, 
to find a shop that specializes in 
fireplaces. In fact, what Danny 
Alessandro/Edwin Jackson offers are 
mantelpieces—the wood or stone 
enframements that surround the ac- 
tual fireplace opening. The late 
owner and president of the firm, 
Danny Alessandro, began importing 
mantelpieces from Europe nearly 
twenty-five years ago. Antique conti- 
nental, British and American works 
fill his four floors with memories of 
hearths from days long past. 

“I have British pieces here in the 
style of Robert Adam, marbles from 
France and England, and Ameri- 
can vernacular pieces from New 
York and Philadelphia,” said Mr. 
Alessandro. His wares cover the his- 
tory of fireplace design from the 
eighteenth century to the early twen- 
tieth, from Neo-Classical austerity 
through the baroque excesses of Vic- 
torian revival styles—with a handful 
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Danny Alessandro had cleaned them, ~ 
restored them and installed them. As the 
president of his own firm, he sold hundreds 
of mantelpieces and related accessories a 
year. The decorative relief on the Edinburgh 
18th-century pine example (top) and the 
English 18th-century-style reproduction 
(center) is carved separately and then applied 
to the mantel. Explained Mr. Alessandro, 
“The Scottish piece has a delicate feeling, 
with flowers and Adamesque swags and 
bows, while the English work is carved in 
the bolder style of William Kent.” At left, a 
handsome pair—figural andirons dressed in 
pre-Revolutionary garb—stand before a New 
York Federal stipped-pine mantelpiece. 








continued on page 242 
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Danny Alessandro—Rekindling Old Flames 
continued from page 240 








Top: In the reception area, Danny 
Alessandro’s own sleekly angular designs 
keep company with an English Rococo 
mantelpiece (left) and an Italian marble work 
signed de Fauveau, 1863. ABOVE: “It came 
out of Paris in perfect condition,” said Mr. 
Alessandro of this Louis XV mantelpiece. 





of modern designs also thrown in. 
Edwin Jackson, Mr. Alessandro’s 
predecessor firm, was founded in 
Philadelphia in 1822. The company 
manufactured mantels, grates, and- 
irons and fire irons. For Danny 
Alessandro—whose first job when he 
immigrated to the United States was 
king as a marble cleaner and 
r for Edwin Jackson—the 1979 
f the fi was the fulfill- 

an A lream. 
tipaglia, near 


Salerno in southern Italy, on Decem- | 
ber 20, 1955,” said Mr. Alessandro, — 
“It was very cold,” he remembered, 
“and even colder when I got to New 
York, but that was not why I worked | 
with fireplaces. Although my mother 


*- had been born in Punxsutawney, 


Pennsylvania, where her father was a 
coal miner, they returned to Italy 
when she was seven years old. I could 
not speak any English, and I had to 
take the first job I could get when I 
came here. It happened to be clean- 
ing antique mantelpieces. 

“After about six months I was able 
to help with restoration work and in- 
stallations,” Mr. Alessandro recalled, 
“and after five years I quit and re- 
turned to Italy. I traveled through 
southern Italy for several months and 
bought about twenty mantelpieces. 
One was an early-eighteenth-century 
botticino marble piece from a castle in 
the province of Salerno. When I got 
back to New York, I opened my own 
shop with the twenty pieces as stock. 
Sister Parish bought the botticino 
piece for an apartment she was deco- 
rating for the Whitney family. That 
was more than twenty years ago.” 

From these beginnings, Danny 
Alessandro’s business grew, and in 
1979 he bought the firm of his for- 
mer employers. Today the company 
acquires about four hundred antique 
mantelpieces a year. 

“It is sometimes difficult to buy 
good mantelpieces in Europe,” he 
commented, “since heating oil is very 
expensive, and people still use their 
fireplaces frequently. The ones that 
are not used are often regarded as 
works of art by the local people, 
and they don’t want them taken 
from their villages.” 

In addition to the complications of 
buying the antiques, the actual pro- 
cess of removing and restoring them 
is a delicate one. “Wooden mantel- 
pieces,” Mr. Alessandro explained, 
“such as the eighteenth-century Scot- 
tish pine and the American vernacu- ~ 
lar styles, can usually be taken out in 
one piece from the rooms where they 





continued on page 244 
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were originally installed, because 
they were just nailed against the 
wall.” Frequently these pieces are 
embellished with finely carved Neo- 
Classical swags and garlands. “They 
rarely have the original paint,” con- 
tinued Mr. Alessandro. “Often they 
have been covered over, with no 
attention paid to the carving. We 
strip the paint, sometimes on the site 
where the piece was bought, some- 
times in our workshop here.” 
Danny Alessandro pointed out 
some subtle differences among the 
honey-colored pine pieces in the shop 
that had been stripped and waxed. 
The shop’s British and American 
pieces are from the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, and they 
all have classical proportions and de- 
tails such as pilasters framing the fire- 
place opening. However, differences 
in the carving exist between the Scot- 
tish and English pieces. The Scottish 
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Danny Alessandro—Rekindling Old Flames 
continued from page 242 





















































pieces often have shallow carving or 
decoration in low relief, while the En- 
glish makers use deeper, more florid 
carving and decoration. 

“Among the American mantel- 


"pieces, characteristics usually differ 


from city to city. The ones made in 
New York City,” Mr. Alessandro 
said, “have a rounded mantel shelf, 
while Philadelphia mantels run 
straight across.” He pointed to an 
eighteenth-century pine mantelpiece 
from Saratoga, New York, decorated 
with carved sunbursts in a primitive 
style, and explained that this one 
was unique—“almost folk art.” 

In addition to mantelpieces, Danny 
Alessandro/Edwin Jackson sells grates, 
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While New York City Federal mantels (top) 
were usually carved to form a curved shelf, 
the Philadelphia mantels (left) have 
straight, squared-off edges. Otherwise, “these 
two are similar in design, and their carving is 
basic low relief,” said Danny Alessandro. 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 





fire irons and andirons. Some of these 
, are truly folk art. An American iron 
' lady and her dashing soldier mate, 
_ dressed in pre-Revolutionary War 
style, form companion andirons. 
) Other andirons are signed by early- 
nineteenth-century makers whose 
names are known to connoisseurs: Wit- 
tingham of New York and Molineux 
and Davis of Boston. Some of the and- 
irons, Mr. Alessandro pointed out, are 
made of a material called bell metal 
—the alloy of copper and tin that 


_ bells are sometimes made of. The feet 


of some of the more elegant and- 
irons, said Mr. Alessandro, are called 
“penny feet, shovel feet and spider 
feet, according to their shapes.” 
Clearly, the business of importing, 
selling, and occasionally designing 
mantelpieces is a rarefied one, and 
Danny Alessandro enjoyed the pa- 
tronage of the haut monde since the 
day, many years ago, he sold that first 


Danny Alessandro—Rekindling Old Flames 


mantelpiece to Mrs. Henry Parish II. 
“Frank Sinatra,” he said, “had a 
Manhattan apartment redecorated 
for the months he was staying here 
while making the movie The First 
Deadly Sin in 1980, and his decorator 
bought mantelpieces from us. Cyrus 
Vance was a customer; the rock star 
Meat Loaf was another. Following the 
rule that opposites attract, he wanted 
antiques with conservative lines.” 
Danny Alessandro’s favorite story 
about a well-known client concerned 
the mantelpiece that Woody Allen 
bought. “It was an Early American 
pine piece,” he said, “and it had to be 
cut down slightly—which we some- 
times do—to fit the space. Unfortu- 
nately the craftsman misunderstood, 
and he thought the width of the fire- 
place hole—the interior dimension— 
was to be the exterior dimension, the 
size of the entire piece. When I saw 
the tiny mantelpiece he had made, I 


was in despair and so was he. It was 
just like a joke from a Woody Allen 
movie—how could such a thing have 
happened? Fortunately we were able 
to recover the discarded pieces and 
do a seamless patching job.” 

The sophisticated climate of Man- 
hattan would seem to be many a sea- 
son away from that chilly December 
when Danny Alessandro left the vil- 
lage of Battipaglia, but he traveled 
across those years with grace, incor- 
porating the craftsmanship and tradi- 
tions of his past into his present. His 
original pilgrimage was repeated sev- 
eral times a year, and when he found 
mantelpieces in the castles and town- 
houses of Europe, Danny Alessandro 
brought to New York some of the vi- 
tal warmth of the original hearths, re- 
kindled in a new world. 
—Jeffrey Simpson 
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China Fever — The Lure of the Orient 


FOR THOUSANDS OF YEARS, succumb- 
ing to the lure of China, intrepid ad- 
venturers, merchants, missionaries, 
explorers and diplomats have trekked 
halfway around the world. This ex- 
otic land has always seemed irresist- 
ible to westerners, and for centuries, 
first Europe and then America has 
been swept by periodic seizures of an 
Oriental mania. Today’s travel- 
ers, like yesterday’s, leave China 
carrying silks, rugs, porcelains, and 
bricks of tea. Many also carry an 
unusual affliction—“China fever,” 
characterized by an insatiable desire 
to talk with anyone who will listen, 
to show endless photographs, to under- 
stand, and above all to revisit, this 
enigmatic country. A few, driven by 
the most acute form of this fever, sit 
down to write books about China. 

The three recently published books 
discussed this month join the long 
and honorable tradition of China lit- 
erature. But as David Hockney aptly 
observes in China Diary, books on 
China are often problematic. “Did we 
miss a great deal in Peking? ... We 
don’t know what we missed, frankly. 
Even people who have lived there a 
long time have never got to know the 
country better. Many books which 
come out on China tell you too much: 
they try to tell you the things they 
don’t really know.” All three books, 
for the most part, avoid this mistake. 
Rather like prisms, the authors refract 
their experiences to illuminate spe- 
cific aspects of China. 


China Diary, by Stephen Spender and 
David Hocknei ves, 158 illustra- 
tions. Harry J York. 1982. 


China Diary hly 
delightful co 
mous Britis 

Spender and 

With pen, bru 


DAVID 4OCKNEY 


OURTESY THAMES AND HUDSON LTD. 








ie] ess of a shutter or the stroke of a brush, images of an Asian 
rlai  »re deftly captured by David Hockney in China Diary. He and Stephen 
der fc the landscape of Kweilin particularly enchanting. Behind “palm trees . . . with 
s like ors, opening and shutting,” loom the hills, “each shaped differently,” writes 
nder. “Fr — the moment we first saw them, we fell completely under their spell.” 
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two traveling companions recount 
their three-week summer jaunt to 
China, going from Los Angeles to 
Tokyo, Hong Kong to Peking, then 
to Sian, Nanking, Hangchow, Wusih, 
Shanghai, Kweilin, and Canton. Al- 
though Spender and Hockney trav- 
eled as special guests, without a 
group, and with the services of two 
English-speaking guides, the rhythm 
of their day-to-day routine and the 
sites they visited will reverberate 
with familiarity to any China traveler. 

For the armchair enthusiast, the re- 
sulting diary offers a highly personal 
record composed of a mosaic of ver- 
bal and visual imagery. Seen through 
Hockney’s and Spender’s eyes, parts 
of China will never seem quite the 
same. When visiting the giant stone 
tortoise at the Ming Tombs, they see 
“a very human tortoise.... With 
its raised head and eyes bulging like 
the cheeks, [it] looks a bit like an 
irate colonel having a snooze in an 
armchair at his club, who, being sud- 
denly wakened, stares indignantly 
across the top of his newspaper 
and across the room at an intruder.” 


The casual, almost frothy tone of 
the text, often inspiring quiet chuck- 
les, can be disarmingly deceptive, for 
the reader will find amazingly fresh 
and often pungent observations 


- about Chinese life, politics and art 
scattered throughout the rambling 


narrative and especially concentrated 
in the epilogue. Few visitors have 
captured more clearly the often baf- 
fling complexity of experiencing 
China and attempting to understand 
it. “Our mood kept changing: when 
we'd become convinced at one mo- 
ment that it was a police state, the 
next day, we’d look around suspi- 
ciously for evidence and find it. The 
day after, the sun would shine on the 
lovely mountains of Kweilin and 
you'd forget all about it and you’d en- 
joy the nature and the trees.” 


The Han Dynasty, by Michéle 
Pirazzoli-t’Serstevens; 240 pages, 158 il- 
lustrations. Rizzoli International Publi- 
cations, New York, 1982. . 

Utilizing a more traditional ap- 
proach, The Han Dynasty presents a 
comprehensive survey of the period 
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cyclist in a Hockney rendering from China Diary seems at 

the authors’ more general impression of Chinese streets—usually 

buses, vans, lorries, tractors, horse-drawn carts .. . 
Stephen Spender writes. The crowded roads “made me think of an 
army coming one way, an emigrating army going the other way.” 
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Oushak Carpet (partial view) 
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Kashan Carpet (partial view) 
19’3” x 178” circa 1900 


15’ x 10’ circa 1900 
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in history from 206 B.c. to A.D. 220, 
described as ‘China’s imperial 
Rome.” These four hundred vigorous 
and dynamic years had profound 
consequences for China’s future. As 
succinctly summarized in the intro- 


duction, “the Han ... founded a sys- ~ 


tem of government, enacted laws, 
laid the foundations of a social orga- 
nization and promoted intellectual 
enquiries that were to serve as models 
not only to future dynasties in China 
itself, but also to those countries of 
the Far East that came under the in- 
fluence of Chinese civilization.” 
Although the book is structured 
chronologically, the author, Michéle 
Pirazzoli-t’Serstevens, director of 
Chinese Archaeological Studies at the 
Ecole pratique des hautes études 
(Sorbonne), follows major themes, 
balancing basic history with excur- 
sions into literature, art, philosophy, 
religion and science. The last section 
of the book provides an excellent 
overview of this crucial period, pull- 
ing together the many ideas elabo- 
rated upon in earlier chapters. 
Written in a straightforward narra- 
tive style, scrupulously crammed 
with almost too much information, 
the text is at its best when excerpts of 
poetry, vignettes of powerful person- 
alities, or descriptions of how people 
lived bring the Han Dynasty to life. 
Liu Sheng, King of Chungshan, was 
buried in a magnificent suit con- 
structed from over two thousand 
pieces of jade sewn together with 
gold wire. He is remembered not 
only for his astonishing shroud, pre- 
served since 113 B.c., but also as a roy- 
al gourmand who “had little interest 
in the arcana of politics, preferring 
wine, good food, music, and women.” 
The abundant selection of superbly 


iearthed burial goods, intended 
ve the deceased in the afterlife, 
ight on ancient China. Middle- 
ften contained simple statuettes 
ight), while thousands of 
re soldiers (right) guarded 
ymp!>x of Ch’in Shih 
tasty. 
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Kitchen Interior Design 


SieMatic makes kitchen interior design speak for the way you live. And it does it 
So beautifully in each style with hundreds of coordinated cabinet and accessories 
to select from. 

Enjoy the brightness and freshness of the 2002V with its open invitation to family 
and friends to gather around. The extra thick, laminated doors with slightly beveled 
edges only add more softness and warmth to a beautifully executed style. It’s superb 
quality at an affordable price. : 

SieMatic kitchen interior design. A flexible design concept to make your kitchen 
reflect your individual desires. Available through your interior designer and architect. 
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reproduced illustrations, including 
artifacts drawn from fine museums 
around the world and recent archaeo- 
logical discoveries in China, literally 
makes the pages sparkle and further 
helps translate the dry stuff of Han 
history into a living image. This book 
bridges a significant chasm between 
the popular survey and the scholarly 
tome, with its limited audience. For 
those who want more than a broad 
sweep of China’s 6,000 years of his- 
tory, but not the highly focused views 
of the specialist, The Han Dynasty 
provides a wonderful alternative. 


The Gardens of China: History, 
Art, and Meanings, by Edwin T. 


Morris; 273 pages, 144 illustrations. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1983. 
“We enter the entire culture of China 
through the moon gate of the garden. 
In that privileged spot, all the ele- 
ments of Chinese culture meet, for 
the garden contains a record of the 
country’s millennial history, philoso- 
phy, poetry, art, and architecture as 
well as its plant life and geology,” 
writes Edwin T. Morris in The Gar- 
dens of China: History, Art, and Mean- 
ings. From this opening paragraph, 
the author guides the reader on a 
thoughtful journey through the 
world of the Chinese garden, explor- 
ing all its facets—as a horticultural 
phenomenon and as a reflection of 
the very essence of traditional China. 

The question of man’s relationship 
to his physical environment has chal- 
lenged every civilization. It is in the 
Chinese garden, Edwin T. Morris ex- 
plains, that the importance of this re- 
lationship with nature unfolds; here 


“we shall discover a type of personal- 
ity unique to traditional China—the 
person who lived in constant com- 
munication with nature and could 
draw profound pleasure from the 
most simple natural & 
How could one be /::): 1out 
continual closeness to na‘ its 


variety, irregularity, and | 
wealth of forms?” Walled g. 
closures become microcosm: 





ror A stroll through the Monastery of Pure Coolness, depicted in this 
seventeenth-century painting from The Gardens of China, leads the visitor to a lang, 
or long covered arcade. Straddling a stream or meandering through the pines, the pathway 
of the /avig affords both protection from the elements and full communion with nature. 

‘ve. Another type of garden path, meant to evoke the mountain roads seen in traditional 
panting, is constructed of river stones, meticulously laid within puzzle-piece borders. 
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When American Airlines offered to 
help the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
they never dreamed it would result in 
sell-out performances on their 7475. 

Yet that’s exactly what happened. 
Over a six-month period, American 
Airlines agreed to make cash contribu- 
tions to the Dallas Symphony for each 
passenger who boarded the new daily 


747 flight from Dallas to London. In no 


time they found that their sales were 
soaring as high as their planes. 

The Business Committee for the 
Arts is helping companies of all sizes, 
from American Airlines to Pea Soup 
Andersen’ Restaurants, discover that 
supporting the arts can give their busi- 


ness a lift. The Business Committee for 


the Arts will show you how collabo- 
ration with the arts can enhance your 
company’s image, benefit your — 
employees and offer tax advantages. To 


learn just how easily your business can 
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expressions of a world view that 
considers man not unique, but part 
of a larger universal order, on an 
equal footing with mountains, rivers, 
plants, animals and birds. 

The distinctive character of the 
Chinese garden emerges slowly, as 
the illustrated chapters on history, 
philosophy, design, architecture and 
plants unfold, with an intermit- 
tent jolt from the juxtaposition of 
Chinese and Western garden con- 
cepts. In the West, the idea of the 
garden immediately conjures up vi- 
sions of manicured weedless lawns, 
neat beds of brilliant flowers, and an 
occasional trellis covered with obedi- 
ent rose, wisteria, or honeysuckle 
vine. All the elements reflect the hu- 
man determination to bring order to 
unruly nature. Western gardeners 
raised walls “to keep nature at bay.” 
Their Chinese counterparts strove 
to capture within walls the spirit 
of undisciplined nature. No matter 
how small the garden, its zigzag paths, 
winding streams, contorted trees 
and grotesque rocks—integrated 
with pavilions, walkways, lattice 
windows and moon gates—became 
magical havens of endless space. 

As a sinologist and horticulturist, 


author Edwin T. Morris combines 
unusual talents. His training in Chi- 
nese studies gives the book an author- 
itative thoroughness valuable to 
students and scholars, as well as an 


- appealing readability. At the same 


time, he successfully weaves in layers 
of botanical and philosophical in- 
sights. For example, “the narcissus 
. although originally a Persian 
plant, had come overland by way of 
the Silk Route and been naturalized 
in China—it, too, became a symbol of 
the resistance because its habit was to 
make an intense spurt of growth after 
the winter, climaxed by masses of 
perfumed blooms.” The chapter titled 
“The Garden Plants: What They 
Were and What They Meant” in- 
cludes some of the most fascinating 
material in the book, reflecting the 
author’s delight in horticultural lore. 
By the end of The Gardens of China, 
the reader is ready to agree with the 
writer, quoting from Yiian Yeh, a sev- 
enteenth-century treatise, that gar- 
dens must ‘nourish the heart,” 
creating “an atmosphere of deep feel- 
ings” where one can “live as a hermit 
in the midst of the town . . . removed 

from all the unrest of the world.”0 
——Annette Juliano 
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rom the romantic retreat of an emperor and his mistress, to a Taoist monks’ sanctuary, 
sardens at the Palace of Glorious Purity have served a spectrum of purposes through the 
Pavilions set amid quiet ponds—a key element in Chinese landscapes—crown the site 
i provide a vantage point from which to savor the view. From The Gardens of China. 
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| Of course not! Because when a 

| kitchen is at its best, it becomes a 
truly special retreat for good food, 
conversation—and creativity. 


) That's what makes a kitchen so special. Its design, organization and 
ning flow around your every need. 

With this in mind, the Editors of HOME magazine proudly present 
CHENS—a fabulous new sourcebook of innovative concepts for 

r kitchen. And it’s stuffed full with hundreds of fresh ideas for problem 
ing, layouts, colors, materials, appliances and design. Some are 
prisingly simple and—yes!— even inexpensive. 

Whether your kitchen is small, medium or large, this beautiful 208- 
ye hardbound volume offers sensational suggestions—and over 300 
color photographs—from high-tech sizzle to old-world charm. 

Will your kitchen be just a kitchen? Here’s your invitation to decide 
ourself. Examine KITCHENS for 21 days... FREE. Of course, there’s 
Obligation to buy. But once you see all the beautiful new kitchen ideas 
‘Il want to keep it all for yourself. Good choice. Because KITCHENS 

1 be yours for the special direct-from-the-publisher price of only 
.96—in three low monthly installments of only $8.32. So go ahead. 
dno money now...just R.S.V.P. by returning the coupon today. 

| Free Gift 

And we'll send you CREATIVE KITCHEN PLANS, a special booklet 
luding 6 of the most common kitchen floorplans with ideas for 
ovement. This special booklet is our gift for you to keep, no matter 
at you decide about KITCHENS. 


Also available at your local bookstore and other fine retail stores. 
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“Oh, Lady Carlton, it was simply grand of you to invite 
Arthur and me to your kitchen.” 


R.S.V.P! send No Money Now 


Detach and mail coupon to: The Knapp Press, 
111 10th St., RO. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 


Yes! | want to preview KITCHENS. Please send 
me (copy/copies) on a FREE 21-day trial. If, after 21 
days, | decide to keep KITCHENS, | will be billed at the 
special direct-from-the-publisher price of only $24.96 in three 
low monthly installments of only $8.32* | understand that if 
not completely satisfied | may return it within 21 days and owe 
nothing further. | may keep CREATIVE KITCHEN PLANS 
regardless. 


LIBillme [])Chargemyorderto []Visa [] MasterCard 
Card # 





eS Exp. date 
(If MasterCard, include Interbank # shown above your name.) 


Signature 
(All credit card orders must have signature.) 


Name 
Address 
City State Zip 


*Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added. All orders subject to 
the approval of The Knapp Press. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
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Imaginative 

new recipes 

that take only 
minutes to make 
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(| Z = Now there’s a whole new world of delicious cooking possibilities. Now there’s 
Sa a | QUICK CUISINE, a brand-new series of cookbooks designed to make your life 
J I S I N al easier and your cooking better than ever! 


BOR AN Oe All ingredients are fresh and easy to find. Each dish is as pretty as it is a pleasure 


to eat. And every one of these exciting, imaginative recipes takes only minutes 
to prepare. 


The authors are working women who are just as busy as you and me. They've 
adapted traditional family recipes, streamlining them to a few simple steps and 
keeping their taste as wonderful as family favorite recipes should be. 





= 
CUISIN 
S. 
a Re ee photographs 
* convenient to use size 
* 7¥4 by 8Y%4 inches 
* special wipe-clean cove! 


is) em i + glorious full-color 





That’s right. We'll let you try QUICK CUISINE in your own home. 
Cook from it. Serve delicious easy meals to your family and friends. 
If you’re not completely delighted, just return the books and there'll 
be no further obligation. And we'll send you a handy Pasta Measure, 
a unique and useful kitchen tool, as our FREE GIFT to you, just 

for looking. 


Just think of the mouthwatering specialties you'll taste: 


From EASY FRENCH COUNTRY CLASSICS: Turkey Breast Paté, Red 


Pepper Soup, Watercress Vichyssoise, Country Chef's Salad, Fish THE KNAPP PRESS, 111 10th St., P.O. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 
Fillets with Tarragon Butter, Chicken with Red Wine Vinegar Glaze, 


Scalloped Potatoes Savoyard, Spinach with Pine Nuts, Normandy == | MAILTHIS COUPON TODAY __| — 
Apple Cake, Blueberry Clafoutt. And More! : ei MAIL THIS COUPON TO DAY 


























I 
From NEW RECIPES FOR ITALIAN FAVORITES: Arugula and | I accept your offer to try QUICK CUISINE in my own 
Radicchio Salad with Olives, Pasta with Broccoli and Goat Cheese, | kitchen FREE for 21 days. If not absolutely delighted, 
Minestrone, Chicken Cacciatore Madre, Veal Scaloppine with Lemon, I'll return the books and owe nothing further. If I decide 
Fried Zucchini, Mozzarella Marinara, Almond Biscuit Tortoni, | to keep them, I will pay $19.90 for both books (plus 
Espresso Mouse. shipping and handling).* The Pasta Measure is mine 
| to keep regardless. 
| Bill me Charge my order to: MasterCard Visa 
Card # ee yrds 
| (If MasterCard, include Interbank # shown above your name) 
: | Signature 
Don’t waste another minute. Detach and mail the order form today. If (All credit card orders must have signature) 
you are not absolutely delighted with QUICK CUISINE (we’re sure you | Name 
will be) just return the books to us. But, if you love the exciting new | 
recipes in QUICK EO eNE ss much as we do, you'll enjoy meal after Address 
easy meal of dishes so good, so 1 so quick — they'll become q c 
your own favorites. , City —___ ee Zip 
| “For shipments to CA, IL or IA applicable sales tax will be added. Please allow 6-8 weeks for 
1 delivery. All orders subject to approval of The Knapp Press. 


© 1984 Knapp Communications Corp. 4 wt 
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READER'S DIRECTORY 





A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue 


Pages 132-141: 
Angelo Donghia, asip 
Donghia Associates, Inc. 
315 East Sixty-second Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/838-9100 


2) 
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Pages 150-155: 
Mario Buatta, AsID 
120 East Eightieth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/988-6811 


Pages 156-161: 
David Allan 
812 Broadway, New York 
New York 10003, 212/598-9030 


Hyde Park Antiques Ltd. 
836 Broadway, New York 
New York 10003, 212/477-0033 


: Mallett & Son (Antiques) Ltd. 

Boca West Resort & Club. For the luxury vacation you so richly deserve. 40 New Bond Street, London W1 
| A A England, 44-1-499-7411 

Boca West is perhaps the finest South Florida resort community Arvida—or any 

other company—has yet created. Indeed, many people who come here to vaca- Mallett at Bourdon House Ltd. 

tion come back here to vacation again. And again. @ That’s partly because this aha pre ae wi 

Gold Coast retreat includes four 18-hole golf courses, 34 Har-Tru tennis courts, & % 

100 acres of lakes and an award-winning clubhouse. € Most of all, though, it’s Juan Portela Antiques 

because Boca West includes a certain quality that makes it everything people like 783 Madison Avenue, New York 

é eae : : New York 10021, 212/650-0085 
you could ask for. In some ways, this quality’s hard to describe. But in every way, 
it’s hard to miss. So don’t. Come to Boca West. And get what you so richly Jacob Stodel 


deserve. €§ Call 1 800 327-0137, in Florida 1 800 432-0184. LOE A an ae 


a BocaWest ; England, 44-1-221-2652 


EYE Gene Tyson Antiques, Inc. 
19 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/744-5785 





Pages 162-169: 
Anthony Hail Studio 
1055 Green Street, San Francisco 
California 94133, 415/928-3500 


Pages 176-183: 
Robert Metzger, AsipD 
Robert Metzger Interiors, Inc. 
210 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York 
New York 10022, 212/371-9800 


Pages 184-191: 
Venturi, Rauch and Scott Brown 
4236 Main Street, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 19127, 215/487-0400 


Pages 204-209: 
Ron Collier & Associates 
P.O. Box 10719, Beverly Hills 
California 90213, 213/659-5532 


Pages 210-215: 
Acquavella Galleries, Inc. 
18 East Seventy-ninth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/734-6300 


Galerie Beyeler 
Baumleingasse 9, 4051 Basel 
Switzerland, 41-61-235412 


Galerie Rudolf Zwirner 
Albertusstrasse 18, 5000 Cologne 1 
West Germany, 49-221-235837 


Stephen Mazoh & Co., Inc. 
13 East Seventy-sixth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/737-2203 





a Goya, it says Goya. 
it’s really a | ) Shade by Levolor, it says Levolor. Perls Galleries 

1016 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/472-3200 


Wat iqned Levolor original 
t and sheer. | ur choice of decorator colors 
Beaded sidi res everywhere Pages 216-219: 
, Minton-Corley 
m wo r 3320 West Seventh Street, Fort Worth 
co tom 4 evolo Texas 76107, 817/332-31110 
e Wh 
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There are two kinds of customers we welcome 
at Mill House. 





Those who come with decorators. And those 
who don’t. 


For 20 years, tucked away in the gentle Connecticut countryside, Mill 
House has been a secret resource for America’s interior designers, 
decorators and architects. They’ve always known that, somewhere among 
our 17 showrooms of fine English antique furniture, they’d find exactly the 
piece they were looking for. So will you. 


S 
Mill House Antiques 


Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 








Awork of Sanderson. 


English classic and contemporary prints on fabrics 
and wall coverings. And the William Morris Collection. 
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ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS 


D&D Building, 979 Third Ave. (Suite 403) 
New York City (212-319-7220) 
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All Avery Boardman Sofas ane Sofa Beds are Cuigs Built ins 
C.O.M. of Boardman Fabric at Our Los Angeles Factory. eee oad on Reques 


PACIFIC DESIGN N CENTER 


New York—Shov.2oms 4th floor 


SHOWRGOM HOUR 








ray of authentic Hawaiian quilts. A total collection of 
ver 1,000 pieces. But, unlike a museum, this art is unob- 
usive, placed carefully about the hotel grounds, so as not 
disturb the natural environment. 


And because works of art come in culinary form as well, 
) internationally-acclaimed restaurant or two (or three) 
a must. After all, traditional art may satisfy the soul, but 
ell-prepared cuisine goes a long way toward total peace 
nd harmony. 






Service? It should be constant, yet invisible. Always 
ere when needed and never in the way. 


Emnally and perhaps most importantly, all these many 
elements must piece to- 
gether smoothly and qui- 
etly. The resort should 
never call attention to itself, 
but rather serve as a vehicle 
for each guest’s complete 
relaxation. After all, the 
true genius of art is to make 
it all look easy. 


Find out more about the 
art of vacationing well and 
The Mauna Kea Beach ho- 
tel. See your travel agent or 
call 800-228-3000. 





MAUNA K<KEA BEACEI 
On the Big Island of Hawaii 













People everywhere are fright- QS"=2z.':—Sswhat the benefits and conse- 
ened over what’s happening to SSS St quences are of these newly 
tax laws. With good esis SZ proposed tax laws. 

Quite simply, the newly <==  ~_— What does this mean to 
proposed tax laws could you? No matter what situa- 
cause you to lose a great _- tion you're in, the Pacific 
deal of your money. ~ Financial Institute has the 

And those of you who stand ~ resources to best serve 


to lose the most, probably don't your tax planning needs. 
have the time or the background to But don’t take our word for it. 
understand j omplexities of these laws. Make an appointment. Find out 

The Pacific ‘al Institute is a tax man- for yourself how manageable the 
agement firm. li ess to know exactly ”y) boogie man really is. 


Sb C FINANCIAL INSTITUTE 


outcome is your income 


0100 Santa Monica Bly Angeles, CA 90067 - (213) 277-0707 Ext. 50 
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* A full color brochure of our stunning 
TAG ala US AT 

4 & i weaves is available upon request. 

ae Beginning March \|st our new 

amy 


LOS ANGELES (MAIN OFFICE) 
8431 Santa Monica Boulevard 
(213) 650-2000 
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Possibly the largest and 
finest collection in the world 


310 N. Rodeo Dr. 
Beverly Hills, California 
(213) 273-0155 


We purchase Estates and pa spied } 
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Over 9,000 sq. ft. of Fine French & Austrian Furniture 


KRubisak’s Antiques 


and 
Home Furnishings, Inc. 


Jaguar XJ6 


IMPORTED MOTOR CARS 
3305 Laguna Canyon Road 


Laguna Beach, California 92651 The Jaguar Specialists 
(714) 494-1771 


Wearhy , “The Wests Oldest & 
! SRubISAR S Largest Jaguar Dealer” 
Highland Willa 


232 High \ 
Carmel Highlands, California 93923 9176 Sunset Boulevard 1601 Wilshire Boulevard 
(408) 625-113 Los Angeles Santa Monica 
274-5133 453-3377 
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SHERATON ROYAL WAIKOLOA: 543 ROOMS, SUITES AND CABANAS / 3 RESTAURANTS / 3 COCKTAIL LOUNGES / SWIMMING POOL / 6 TENNIS COURTS / 18-HOLE GOLF COURSE / SHOPPING ARCADE 
RATES FROM $85 TO $225. ALL RATES EXCEPT MINIMUM INCLUDE A COMPLIMENTARY HERTZ CAR 


COME TO THE SHERATON ROYAL WAIKOLOA 


The Kohala Coast of 
Hawaii. Magnificent 
moments. Sun-drenched 
days. Perfect for 
championship golf. Or 
tennis. Or beach. Where 
cool, blue Anaehoomalu 
Bay meets a perfect 
crescent of white sand. A 
rarity here on the Big Island. 
Splendid evenings. 
Spectacular gourmet 
cuisine in the Tiare Room. 
Come away to the elegance 
of Hawaii's Gold Coast. 
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COME TO THE SHERATON ISLANDS—HAWAII. 


13 RESORTS AND HOTELS OF ENGAGINGLY DIFFERENT STYLES 
AND CHARACTER WITH ALL THE BEST BEACHES AND ALL THE BEST LOCATIONS. 
The hospitality people of LLL 


; See your Travel Planner or call Sheraton toll-free 


Come to Sheraton for AtAdvantage’ Miles BOO-325-3535 


Applicable on SET and rack rates only. 


[ES 
@ Wee 





Sheraton 
Royal Waikoloa Hotel 


Sheraton Hotels, Inns & Resorts Worldwide 





OAHU WAIKIKI: Sheraton Waikiki, Royal Hawaiian, Sheraton Surfrider, Sheraton Moana, Sheraton Princess Kaiulani. MAKAHA: Sheraton Makaha Resort and Country Club. KAUAI Sheraton Kauai, Sheraton 
Coconut Beach-Kauai, Sheraton Princeville (August 1985). MAUI Sheraton Maui. MOLOKAI Sheraton Molokai. HAWAII Sheraton Royal Waikoloa, The Volcano House. 
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Eisenhower 
Medical Center 






Country Club Drive 









Lake Mirage 






Bob Hope Drive 





Monterey Avenue 







Lake Mirage. A planned resort community juv the discerning investor. Homes priced from $265,000—models now open. 


2727 Country Club Drive, Rancho Mirage, CA 92270, 619:340:3555 A New Horizons Building Corporation Developme 





Furniture by Baker 

from the Stately Homes Collection. 
Regency Tub Chair. 

English c:1810. W. 34 





e Virb mans 


FURNITURE & INTERIOR DESIGN 


BAKER « HENREDON - KARGE . ASTAN « MARBRO « M.G.M. » MORRIS-JAMES » SCHAFER * WHITE 
LOS ANGELES: 8765 W. Pico Blvd. (243 1474 »=\ WOODLAND HILLS: 20014 Ventura Blvd. (818) 340-7677 
SOUTH BAY: 23649 Hawthorne Bivd 3) 373-8936 = COSTA MESA: 3089 Bristol Street (714) 540-3822 
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menace NN Chadwick Associates 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 18TH & ISTH CENTURY 


COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 131 West Main Street, Los Gatos, CA 95030/|408) 374-8657 
88 Whitcomb Avenue, Hingham, MA 02043/\617) 749-4868 


3800 E. COAST HW (@ N / 262 . : , , 
2 ee = Hee aS es See > Photo: Melgar Photographers, Santa Clara Agency: The Cornell Co., Sunnyval 


ian 
Art Gallery 


18555 Ventura Blvd. 
Tarzana, CA 91356 
(818) 881-3218 


Vincenzo Loria 
Oey melee Tiaym Le 
Signed Oil on Canvas 

“A Harem Scene” 
Ree eRe ella 
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V TERIORS DESIGNED FOR THE ESTATES OF YOUR MIND. 


JACK JOSEPH & CO. 


. 
; 
| 
| 
Purveyors of fine furniture for thirty eight years featuring Henredon, Karges, Century, John Widdicomb 
nd Marbro. Located at 1105 Wilshire Blvd., Santa Monica, CA, 90401. For information call 213 393-3741. 


accustomed to the ultimate. 


For a favored few, we present the V.I. Princess 
package—the ultimate Bermuda vacation. Enjoy a 
luxurious deluxe room whose balcony commands a 
magnificent ocean view. Wine and dine in restaurants 
considered Bermuda’ finest, with absolutely no 
menu restrictions and all beverages included. Be 
royally entertained with no cover charges at Our 
disco, lounge and showroom. Indulge in tennis and 
golf without limit. Its all part of your V.l.Princess 
package. Even gratuities, service charges and trans- 
portation to and from the airport are included. After 
all, if you're going to Bermuda, why not go all the way? 


S * 5 days/4 nights 
A Per Person, 
° Double Occupancy 


See your travel agent or call 800-223-1818; New York State 800-442-8418; 


New York City 212-582-8100 


Southampton 
Princess 


Bermuda 
*Effective April |-November 14, 1985. Limited availability at this package price 


LOST OUR LEASE 
SALE 


Porcelain fish bowls, planters, vases, statues, 
Coromandel screens e Cloisonne & Bronze wares 
Jade carvings e Cinnebar lacquers 


AEN lez Rae 


529 N. La Cienega BI., Los Angeles, CA 90048. (213) 657-5063 


VISIT L.A’S MOST DARING CONTEMPORARY SHOWROOM 
5120 MELROSE « LOS ANGELES = 462-2442 » TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 9:30—6 
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STATE-OF-THE-ART IN SOUND 


B eave it to SFI to wed the latest in 
State-of-the-art audio technology with 
visual beauty. 

The result is the Design Series, two 
distinctively different SFI speaker systems 
that are as stunning to see as to hear. 

Instead of the conventional cone 
drivers, the SFI Digital 11 and Digital 21 
systems employ a completely new 
transducer technology to accurately 
reproduce sound. These revolutionary 
new dynamic drivers, called Dynapleats, 
allow sound to emit evenly and simul- 
taneously from their entire surface, and 
equally from both the front and 
back sides. 

Aside from simplifying the problem 


of placement for proper stereo imaging, 
their bipolar pattern contributes to 
increased definition, localization and 
realism of sound with virtually no 
distortion. 

Another major advantage of the 
Dynapleats is their amazing thinness— 
allowing for a speaker system only 1% 
inches in depth without sacrificing sonic 
performance. 

Good-bye bulky boxes and ugly 
cabinets. A stunning new concept in 
aural and visual beauty is here, now. 

The SFI Digital 21 is a speaker 
oriented to visual aesthetics without 
compromising audio integrity. Its 
ultra-thin configuration and attractive 
styling make these speakers literally 


ee 


Shown is the SFI Digital 21. © 1984 sFI 
AND SIGHT. 


works of visual as well as sonic art. 

The SFI Digital 11 is a smaller 
version of the SFI Digital 21 with a 
distinctive appeal, both acoustically 
and environmentally. The SFI Digital 11 
harmonizes with the decor rather than 
detracts while providing superior sound 
reproduction, too. 

Personalized logo plates are avail- 
able with each pair of handcrafted SFI 
Digital 21 and SFI Digital 11 loudspeakers. 

AEE GRADS GE 
a 
———_ 

Se, 
aaa 
$a 
Sawafuji America Corp. 

23440 Hawthorne Boulevard, Suite 130, 
Torrance, CA 90505, (213) 373-0620, Telex: 756921 
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GOURMET RESIDENCES. 


Reserved for connoisseurs of good living. 

Just 33 distinguished residences atop San Francisco’s 
Montgomery Washington Tower. The world landmark Transamerica Pyramid 
is your neighbor. The City, The Bay, and California’s 
golden hills—your permanent view. 

Please call or write for full particulars on this 
standard of living that’s far from standard. 


611 Washington Street, San Francisco, CA 94111 (415) 981-2655 
MONTGOMERY WASHINGTON TOWER 





© Crow-Spieker Companies 1984 
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Tillustrated brochures and wood samples send $15.00 to ARTEBELLA, 164 No. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90048 
Tfepresentation through your qualified showroom, write to our Los Angeles office 
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18th & 19th-CENTURY 


ENGLISH & FRENCH FURNITURE & DECORATIONS 
CHINESE EXPORT PORCELAIN * MAJOLICA 


' Meet famous personalities. 
Visit their private retreats. 


an 
Come with us Merci seu ve cess) 
behind the scenes... "€ aes na 
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From James Caan’s rugged 
California retreat to - 
Givenchy's elegant Parisian 
apartment, from Ali MacGrawss 
lovely hideaway at Malibu to 
Christina Onassis’ fabulous ski 
chalet in St. Moritz, 
Architectural Digest's Celebrity 
Homes II treats you to a 
privileged look inside the 
penthouses, plantations, and 
pied-a-terres that 30 famous 
individuals call home. Includes 
candid interviews and lavish color photos throughout. 
Order today. Your satisfaction is guaranteed! 
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| SEND TO: THE KNAPP PRESS | 
111 10th Street, PO. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 


Please send me copy/copies of Celebrity Homes I] at $35.00 each plus $ 2.50 
shipping and handling. (For shipments to CA, IL, or IA please add applicable sales tax.) 
I understand that if not completely satisfied, | may return it within 14 days 
for a full refund 

© Check payable to The Knapp Press 

0 Charge my orderto. O MasterCard O VISA 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| Card 4 EE | 
| | 
| | 
| 





(if Mastercard, include Interbank #) 
Expiration date 
Signature 

Name 
Address 
City 

















Court of the Fountains + Mission and Seventh ee: 
P.O. Box 7106 * Carmel, California 93921 + Telephone (408) 624-5354 


Please allow 6 weeks for delivery wi4 
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Division of Artisans Brass Products, 


For Showroom Nearest You 
Or For Catalog Call or Write: 


3601 West Pacific Avenue 


Burbank, CA 91505 
(818) 848-2533 


8749 World Trade Center 
Dallas, TX 75258 
(214) 742-6108 


Please Contact Our 
Contract Division 
(818) 848-5933 


CELEBRATING OUR 15th YE 
OF CONSISTENT 2 TO 3 WEE 


AON | 


Sertoli m@rlan mtn 
Solid Brass Beds, 
Iron & Brass Beds 
Sofa & Day Beds, 
Night Stands, 

Plant Stands & 
Other Accessories 





CAPTURE THE ESSENCE OF 
ELEGANCE WITH WORLD CLASS 
HOME FURNISHINGS 


Start with an unusual accent piece important enough to become the focal point of any 
room. Or to build a new ambience. Classic elegance recognized around the world. 


The intricate detail, handcrafted cabinetry and brass accents are authentic Old World 
design. Techniques of handpainting, gold leaf application and lacquering were passed 
from centuries of Oriental artisans. 


Together or alone they take first place in today’s sophisticated homes. 


Our worldly staff will show you how to make them work for you here. Our selection 
is unrivaled. 


inv ean IN y..s 


6479 Van Nuys Blvd., (818) 786-5970, 873-1081 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5:30 pm. Closed Sundays. Visa, Mastercard, credit terms. 
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Have you visited 


G. R. DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


In historic San Juan Capistrano 






P Without 

' the Aloha 
Spirit, 

it’s just 
another 

> drink. 

SR aie * Nothing typi- 
oe 2 fies the loving 
nature of the Hawaiian people like the Aloha Spirit. 
It’s a warmth, a caring, a concern for your every 
need. It’s what you'll remember most about our 
luxury resort. For four years, a Five-Diamond 
Resort, with one of the ten most beautiful beaches 
in the world. See your Travel Agent. Or call 
toll-free: 1-800-HOTELS 1. 


Stouffer 
AU Wailea Beach Kesort 





Maui An advance call is suggested. 
aul 31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO e (714) 493-1283 TUES. THRU SAT. 
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Choosing a mattress and box 
spring should be given as much 
consideration as any purchasing 
decision you will ever make. 


So, we wanted to take this 
opportunity to give you some 
straightforward facts about 
Aireloom’s premium mattress and 
box spring sleep sets. And then let 
you decide. 





For generations we have been 
creating sleep products of distinction. Each individual 
' model is specifically designed to provide meaningful 
| support, deep comfort and dependable durability for 
years of soothing 
sleep. 


Today, and 
every day since our 
founding, we have 
proudly featured 
the time honored 
technique of 
“Handcrafting”. 
And we’re the only 
major mattress 
company in America continuing in this fine tradition. 





mounting box spring coils on a sturdy hardwood 
frame. Then each hourglass shaped steel coil’ is hand 
tied and knotted eight ways with a virtually 
indestructable twine. This important step allows each 
coil to respond 
independently, 
providing a sup- 
portive foundation 
that is perfectly 
matched to its 
corresponding 
handcrafted 


mattress. 


At the core 
of our handcrafted 
mattress is our 
exclusive Holland 
Maid free-end 
offset innerspring support system. Consisting of nine 
different hourglass shaped coils, this state-of-the-art 
support system encourages proper sleeping posture 


| 
| Our skilled craftsmen begin by individually hand 
{ 


Exclusive innerspring support system. 





Layer upon layer of 100% cotton padding. 






Aireloom. | 
_ There’s more to a good night’s sleep 
than meets the eye. 


by distributing the more supportive 
coils where your body needs them 
most. 


We surround the innerspring 
support system with a super 
absorbant insulator pad and layer 
upon layer of luxurious 100% 
California Cotton. More padding 
than anyone else. 


—— 


Finally, our skilled craftsmen 
apply an elegant, custom-quilted, 
damask ticking and meticulously handstitch four rows 
around the sides of the mattress. Because of our 
handstitching and 
unique innerspring 
support system, we are 
able to eliminate the 
stiff border wire found 
around the edges of 
other mattresses. What 
this means, is an edge 
so strong it will never 
break down. In fact, 
you can literally roll our 
handcrafted mattress from end to end. And, more 
importantly, you 
can sleep to the 
very edge in 
absolute comfort 
and with total 
support. 





Skilled craftsmen meticulously 
handstitch mattress sides. 


To experience 
the Aireloom hand- 
crafted difference, 
take a “test rest” 
at an Authorized 
Aireloom Dealer near you. The rest is up to you. 


Securing the thick padding for durability 
and comfort. 


Aireloom’s “Handcrafted” <= be 
sleep sets include: Sn esa 
Super Fetherbed, 
Vitagenic, 

Rip Van Winkle, 
and Slumberlure. 





Post Office Box 4638, El Monte, California 91734 (213) 686-1440 


PHILIP COHEN & ASSOCIATES 
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STEP INTO OUR WORLD OF ELEGANT OUTDOOR LIVING 


Recreating your yard to give it a completely NEW LOOK 
is Our specialty ... 
We design pools — spas — gazebos — landscaping 


oe 19224 - 1 HAMLIN STREET, RESEDA, CALIFORNIA 91335 


BALDACCHINO  SGlezeeeia 


919 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD - LOS ANGELES 90069 » PHONE 657-6810 
ROBERT KELLY 
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to be continued... 





7 You'll live in the shadow ofa great pyramid. 2 Extra guest rooms aren’t a problem witha 
great hotel a block away. 3 Walk to work. It’s only five minutes to the Financial District. 
4 Sunshine, fog, moon and stars dance on your skylights. Your private observatory 

of the heavens. 5 Your spacious living room and patio provide an elegant stage for 
entertaining or just relaxing. 6 Works of art abound in the park that’s your front yard. 
7 Swim, play tennis or sweat it out downstairs. 8 If you still use your car, you've your own 
place to park. 9 Great sculpture in a great city are a part of your neighborhood. 

7 OLast minute gifts are never a problem with shopping right downstairs. 7 7 Locked gates, 
elevators and roving security patrols make your private place secure from intruders. 
12 Fresh fruits and vegetables from around the world are an elevator ride away. 


Discover for yourself, more reasons to consider a townhome at The Commons. 
You'll never want to live anywhere else. 


From $330,000.* 11-/2% (11.87 Annual Percentage Rate) 15 -year fixed rate financing. Designer models. 
660 Davis Street, at Broadway, San Francisco. (415) 781-4900. Brokers welcome. *subject to availability. 


Uncommonly San Francisco 


THE COMMONS 
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_ Is now serving Interior Designers, Architects and 
-Specifiers in Orange and San Diego Counties. 
tie | These Industry Leaders 


Welcome You To 
Design Center South 


¢ Affinity Furniture 

¢ Aga John Oriental Rugs 

¢ Boris Kroll 

* Brunschwig & Fils, Inc. 

* CAL-MODE Fine Furniture 
WEL el gs 

¢ Caro & Upright 

* deBenedictis/Witter, Inc. 

* Design Center Cafe 

* Design Collections 



































; Sek a Concepts _ The Mart Showroom 
¢ Forma, Inc. : A 5 
par paren Designed Exclusively 
Phase II arcrol teen for Orange and 
Now Underway * Kreiss Collection San Diego Counties 


¢ LaCor Wicker 
* Modular Designs 
¢ Morey Palmer Associates 


Design Center South provides up 
to 200,000 square feet of custom 
showroom space to serve the 
fourth largest market in the nation 
—Orange and San Diego 
Counties. Due to the success of 
Phase I, early reservations are 
suggested for showrooms in ~ 
da 2m | eal 0 OHO 1000 [01 1e ia 1e 
now underway for completion — 
early 1986. . is 


Ideally located midway between 
Los Angeles and San Diego, 

* Nancy's Showcase Design Center sSoUaa Ser three 
As ent eb aS west of the San Diego 
pa as Freeway on La Paz Road Tal 

« Piffdller & Pindler beautiful Laguna Niguel. 


* Platt Collections 

¢ Robert Allen Fabrics 

* —F Schumacher & Company 

¢ Stroheim & Romann, Inc. 

* Thomas Decorative Carpets & 
- Fabrics, Inc. 
mean Aldo (laren 
. * Westgate Fabrics, Inc. 


Galleria Tenants: 
* David Brandon Ltd., 
Emerald Gardens International 
Exquisite Bedding 
Fino Corp 












AMERICO MAKK 


Synthesis in Music 40” x 30” oil on canvas Americo Makk 
Lahaina Gallery Casay Gallery Kapalua Gallery Gallery Kaanapali 
117 Lahainaluna Road 658 Front Street #105 123 Day Drive Whaler’s Village 
Lahaina, Hawaii 96761 Lahaina, Hawaii 96761 Kapalua, Hawaii 96761 Kaanapali, Hawaii 96761 
(808) 661-0839 (808) 667-9023 (808) 669-5047 (808) 661-5571 


Sik GALLERIES INC. CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-367-2926 
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Virginia Brand Bordeaux Virginia Brand European Marie Antoinett 
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Custom Hardwood Floor 


Parquet flooring...a favorite of interior 
decorators since the days of King 
Louis XIV. For sheer elegance and 
natural beauty, it has no peer. 
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Virginia Hardwood Company now 
manufactures the Virginia Brand line 
of custom hardwood flooring...an ex- 
citing selection of parquet patterns 
that are crafted to exacting toler- 
ances, detail, and uncompromising 
quality. 


This vast variety of textures and pat- 
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izona (602) 252-6818 
a, Arizona, Southern Nevada, and Hawaii. Wholesale only. 
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Allmilmo proudly presents 
the Fineline design. 


When it comes to putting 
discerning design concepts 
into practice, Allmilmo has 
always been ahead of the 
field. This is clearly reflected 
in the Fineline design...our 
contemporary pewter grey 
prestigious “Design ’84” 
Award presented by the 
Stuttgart Design Center. 

The Fineline design is but a 
single example of Allmilmo’s 
commitment to advanced 
technology, old world 
craftsmanship and 
award-winning design. 

All coordinated by your 
local studio “a” dealer. 

Find out how Allmilmo can 
redesign your life for luxury 
and ease. Send $5.00 

for our color catalogues to 
Allmilmo Corp. Box 629, 
Fairfield, New Jersey 07007 
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masters in the art of fine living 
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Loe som 
preventing locking and allowing the driver 
to steer even in panic stops. 

The 735i's new 3.5-liter engine uses 
the third generation of a BMW innovation 
called Digital Motor Electronics. Here, 
other sensors probe the engine, feeding 
data back to a microprocessor. It then — 
tells the engine the precise moment to fire 
for peak performance 

his would suggest the 735i is pure- 
if you weren't surrounded 





Every expensive sedan promises hap- 
piness once you've bought it 

However, each differs widely on what 
constitutes happiness. 

At BMW, we believe contentment has 
improbable origins—in microprocessors, 
suspension designs, braking sys 
and that it is experienced some 
sand times a year, on mile after 
winding road and highway. 

There, BMW 735i owners \ 
prosperity no other luxury car pri 

It has, for example, a new anti 
braking system with electronic sens in interior charé 
that monitor all four wheels. These sensi 
“tell” the brakes to apply pressure inter round dash presents 
mittently, pulsating in split-second intervals } easily readable 


The BMW trademark and log ‘ ype dt 
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grained wood paneling accents 


erized by thick carpet- 
d in furrows of 


© 1984 BMW of North America, Inc 
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information. There's even a multifunctional 
onboard computer and a separate 
indicator that informs you when routine 
service Is advisable. 

Perhaps most important, the 7351 pro- 
vides a return on investment that's rare in- 
deed. A driving experience that, as Car and 
Driver wrote of 7-Series BMW's, “can 
take a limited amount of time and turn it in- 
to an experience to be savored for always.” 

We invite you to sample a small but 
revealing portion of that ex- 
perience at your nearest 
BMW dealer. Where the new 
735i awaits your tést drive. 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
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